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Art. I.—History of the Church of Scotland, from the Introduction 
of Christianity to the Period of the Disruption in 1843. By 
Rev. W. M. Hetruerineton, A.M., Torphichen. Author of the 
“‘ Minister’s Family,” “ History of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines,” &c. First American, from the third Edinburgh 
Edition. New-York: Robert Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Car- 
ter. 1844. 


Tue first introduction of Christianity into Scotland is so distorted 
by legendary tales, that it is impossible to arrive at the particulars 
of its history. It seems probable, however, that during the early 
persecutions, Christians in considerable numbers fled to those re- 
mote and nearly inaccessible parts of the British Isles, that they 
might enjoy the privilege of worshiping God in seclusion, and be 
safe from the sword of the executioner. Tertullian may have had 
some foundation for his declaration, that ‘‘those parts of Britain 
which were inaccessible to the Romans had become subject to 
Christ.” Still there seems no certain evidence that so early as his 
time—the latter part of the third century—churches were settled 
under regular pastors in those remote and barbarous regions. 

By whomsoever Christianity was first established among the 
Scots, it is certain that it was not by the emissaries of Rome, as 
their time of keeping Easter was in conformity with the usages of 
the Greeks, and was a subject of many severe controversies with the 
Romanists, by whom the primitive Scotch and English Christians 
were finally superseded. 

The name Culdees was appropriated to the Scotch Christians ; 
for what reason does not certainly appear. Some derive it from 
the Latin Cultores Det, worshipers of God ; others from the Gaelic 
Gille De, servants of God; and others from Cul or Ceal, a re- 
treat. Our author combines the two latter opinions, and supposes 
that the Culdees derive their name from the fact “ that they were 
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refugees, and dwelt generally in secret retreats and hiding places ; 
and that they were known to be in a peculiar manner servants of 
God.” An account of their first organization he gives us as follows: 


“The first definite accounts which have reached us respecting the 
Culdees are those which relate to Columba, who is said to have been 
a native of Ireland, and of royal extraction. He is reported to have 
founded the monastery, or rather abbey, of Iona, in the year 563, and 
to have been himself the first abbot. He took with him, we are told, 
from Ireland to Iona, twelve companions, over whom he possessed no 
other kind of superiority than that of being president for life. Neither 
the office nor the designation of bishop, in its prelatical sense, appears 
to have been known among them. The institution of Iona formed, in 
truth, a regular presbytery, as it has long existed in Scotland, with this 
slight difference, that the presidency, or what we term the moderator- 
ship, was permanently enjoyed by the abbot, whom even Bede terms 
the ‘ presbyter-abbot.’”—P. 12. 


This “ presbyter-abbot,” who was “ president for life,” was not 
constituted by a separate ordination, nor considered of an order 
superior to his fellow-presbyters, but was merely “ the first among 
equals,” or a general superintendent whose duty it was to take a 
general oversight of the pastors and churches. Archbishop Spots- 
wood, a learned episcopal historian, gives us the following account 
of the primitive Scotch president :— 

“‘ Boeth, out of ancient annals, reports that these priests were 
wont for their better government to elect some one of their num- 
ber by common suffrage, to be chief and principal among them, 
without whose knowledge and consent nothing was done of import- 
ance ; and that the person so elected was called Scotorum Epis- 
copus, a Scots bishop, or a bishop of Scotland. Neither had our 
bishops any other title whereby they were distinguished, before the 
days of Malcolm the Third, who first divided the country into dio- 
ceses, appointing to every bishop the limits within which they 
should keep and exercise their jurisdiction. After that time they 
were styled either by the countries whereof they had the oversight, 
or by the city where they kept their residence.”* 

From the same good church authority we have the following 
speech from Colman, bishop of Northumberland, in a dispute with 
Agilbert, bishop of the East Saxons before “‘Osmy, king of 
Northumbers,” on the subject of Easter :—‘‘ The Easter which I 
observe, I received from my elders, who did send me hither, and 
ordained me bishop; all our forefathers, more beloved of God, are 


* The History of the Church of Scotland, &c., written by that grave and 
reverend prelate and wise counselor, John Spotswood, Lord Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and Privy Counselor to King Charles I., fol., 1655, p. 4. 
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known to have celebrated Easter in the same manner that I do; 
and if they think light of this, the blessed evangelist St. John, the 
disciple whom our Lord especially loved, with all the churches 
whereof he had the oversight, observed the same, which to us is 
warrant sufficient.” —Jb., p. 16. 

This primitive bishop was “ordained” by “presbyters,” and sent out 
to superintend the church of Northumberland. Thus were the Scotch 
and British churches under the spiritual guidance of a presbytery 
and an official delegated episcopacy, until Augustine, by the aid of 
the king of Northumberland, annihilated this primitive regimen in 
Britain, and established diocesan episcopacy in its stead. But it 
was not until 1297 that the Culdees of St. Andrews made their 
last attempt to resist the encroachments of Rome. There the last 
ray of primitive light was extinguished in the north, and papal 
usurpation triumphed over the Scots. 

We have seen what was the form of church government among 
the primitive Scotch Christians. How faithfully and devoutly they 
opposed the Roman corruptions in doctrine will be seen by the fol- 
lowing statements of Mr. Hetherington :— 


“They rejected that dark and tyrannical tenet of Popery, auricular 
confession, and also its natural sequents, penance, and authoritative ab- 
solution ; confessing their sins to God alone, as believing that he alone 
could forgive sins. 

“They opposed the idolatrous doctrine of the real presence, or tran- 
substantiation ; holding the sacrament of the Lord’s supper to be in- 
deed a healing ordinance and an appointed means of grace to all faith- 
ful receivers, but at the same time in its own nature essentially com- 
memorative. 

“ They rejected and opposed the idolatrous worship of angels, and saints, 
and relics, and all these peculiar superstitious practices by means of which 
the Roman Church so grossly imposed upon credulous ignorance, and 
promoted its own wealth and influence ; and so sensible do they appear 
to have been in their apprehension of the danger lest idolatry should 
creep into their pure system, that they would not permit any of their 
churches to be dedicated to, or designated by the name of, any saint or 
angel. 

«They neither admitted praying to saints for their intercession, nor 
prayers for the dead. For they were persuaded, that while we are in 
the present world, we may help each other either by our prayers or by 
our counsels ; but when we come before the tribunal of Christ, ‘ nei- 
ther Job, nor Daniel, nor Noah can intercede for any one, but every 
one must bear his own burden ;’—so Scriptural were their views on 
these points. 

“ They strenuously denied the Popish doctrine of works of supereroga- 
tion ; utterly disclaiming all merit of their own, and hoping for salvation 
solely from the mercy of God, through faith in Jesus Christ; stating as 
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their view of that essential point of Christian doctrine, ‘ That the faith- 
ful man does not live by righteousness, but the righteous man by faith.’ 

“It has been already shown that the ecclesiastical constitution and 
government of the Culdees were diametrically opposed to prelatic epis- 
copacy ; and it ought to be stated, both as a consequence and as an 
additional proof, that they were unacquainted with the Episcopalian rite 
of confirmation. 

“ And, as an additional proof of their freedom from superstitious usages 
of merely human invention, they, in the sacrament of baptism, made 
use of any water that was conveniently at hand, as did the apostles, 
rejecting the ‘consecrated chrism’ introduced by the Romanists, and 
still retained wherever Popish and prelatic institutions prevail.”*—P. 16. 


From the facts of the History thus far surveyed, several observa- 
tions are obviously suggested. First. It seemsthat the further Chris- 
tians were from Rome, and the less intercourse they had with her, 
the more closely they adhered to the primitive simplicity of the 
Christian character, and the more strictly did they follow the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. ‘The doctrine and discipline of the 
Culdees were anti-papistic, and the same as those subsequently re- 
vived by Luther and maintained by a noble army of confessors and 
martyrs. The church of Jesus Christ, and the Church of Rome, 
during the middle ages, were two very different things. That of 
Christ, though persecuted and scattered, was still one in faith and 
one in spirit ; and was animated by a profound reverence for God’s 
word, and by bowels of loving kindness and compassion for erring 
humanity. That of Rome was selfish and exclusive, and only 
moved by ambition and lust of power, whose great object was cen- 
tralization. Hence all the policy of that corrupt hierarchy was 
directed to the object of establishing a universal supremacy over 
all the various branches of the church throughout the world. The 
jurisdiction of councils, the supremacy of the pope, and the catho- 
licity and infallibility of the holy Roman Church, were the car- 
dinal doctrines taught by the emissaries of Rome, and to effect uni- 
formity in externals was the grand object of her great missionary 
efforts. These ambitious objects could not be answered while a 
free reading of the Scriptures was permitted. The holy Gospels 
knew nothing of Popery, the divine right of prelacy, and the infalli- 
bility of councils. Hence the Bible must give place to the tradi- 
tions of the church, and men must obey their ghostly teachers 
and not reason upon the subject of religion or inquire for them- 
selves at the fountain head of all divine knowledge. Armed with 


“** For authorities in proof of the preceding statement of the differences be- 
tween the Culdees and the Romish Churches, see Jamieson’s History of the 
Culdees, chap. x.” 
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the pope’s anathemas, and sustained by secular tyrants, the emissa- 
ries of Rome pushed out their conquests westward until the last 
ray of light seemed to have expired, even in the most distant and 
secluded regions of the Caledonian Mountains and of the emerald 
isle. 

The Culdees had sent their missionaries among the Saxons of 
Britain, and had established churches in various places. These 
Augustine, the monk, first undertook to reduce to submission to 
the pope, his master, and to induce them to adopt the Romish 
usages. Upon their denial of the pope’s authority over them, their 
protestations against the innovations proposed, the ghostly father 
tells them “ that they who would not have peace with their brethren 
should find war with their enemies. This falling out as he fore- 
told, (for Edelfrid, king of Northumberland, invading them with a 
strong army, slew, at one time, twelve hundred monks that were 
assembled to pray for the safety of their countrymen,) made Augus- 
tine to be suspected of the murder, and did purchase him a great 
deal of hatred.”* 

In relation to the British bishops and clergy, Pope Gregory de- 
termined “that they were all to be subject to the authority of 
Augustine; and to govern themselves, in life and doctrine, and 
church affairs, according to his direction.”| Now, to what pur- 
pose do our English Churchmen attempt to prove the independency 
of the British bishops before the arrival of Augustine? That he 
and his successors reduced a portion of them to submission, and 
exterminated the rest, are matters of history. And the present 
British succession of bishops, in all the catalogues, comes from 
Augustine. The former occupants of the British sees were, accord- 
ing to our Churchmen, the legitimate successors of the apostles, 
and Augustine, contrary to the canons of the Catholic Church, had 
usurped authority and jurisdiction, beyond his own limits. He 
received from Rome the pall—the badge of primacy—and his suc- 
cessors settled the Roman authority and the Romish line of suc- 
cession. Now lo! our high-Churchmen have two strings to their 
bow. They not only have the Romish succession, but that of the 
primitive British bishops. But to make this out they must prove 
several things, which will be no easy task. Furst, that the ancient 
British bisheps were really of an order superior to that of presbyters, 
having an independent ordination in regular series from the apos- 
tles. This we deny. Secondly, that these bishops, on the ground 
of their own ordinations and apostolical authority, were recognized 


*Spotswood’s History, p. 12. See Stillingfleet’s Origine Brittannice, 
p. 367. 
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as fellow episcopor, and that they took part in transferring episcopal 
grace to succeeding bishops. Of this there is no proof whatever ; 
but everything in the state of the British churches, and espe- 
cially the power exercised over them by the Roman see, goes 
against such a supposition. But, finally, something must be done 
to reconcile this usurpation of the pope and of his emissaries in the 
British isles truly canonical. "Without canonical order, the succes- 
sion is a mere rope of sand—not a particle better than the Luthe- 
ran, the Moravian, or the Methodist succession. Upon this point 
we challenge our opponents to meet us. 

This double line of succession, then, turns out to be nothing 
else than the Romish succession flowing out beyond its appro- 
priate bounds—occupying ground forbidden by the canons of the 
Catholic Church, in which, from the nature of the case, it can 
have no valid jurisdiction, and where its ministration must have 
been null from the beginning. What a glorious double and 
twisted succession is this! But to return from this digression. 
We were remarking upon the unhealthy action of the great central 
power—Popery or Romanism—upon the churches in remote regions. 
The system being corrupt at the heart, sent out its unhealthy pul- 
sations until they had reached the utmost extremities, and, more 
or less, all the various limbs and members of nominal Chris- 
tianity. 

Another observation obviously suggested is, that with the 
Romish usurpations—with the progress and increase of clerical 
power and prerogative—the great essentials of the gospel were 
obliterated or beclouded. The true philosophy of history easily 
detects the proximate cause of the universal apostasy of the 
Romish Church from the faith, When the church became the 
Saviour, and the priesthood the sovereign arbiters of human con- 
science and the venders of pardon, what need was there of the 
Scriptures—of the atonement of Christ? what place for the doc- 
trines of justification by faith alone, and of the influences of the 
Spirit in regeneration? When to the pope were committed the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven—when he had prepared a purga- 
tory where he detained, at pleasure, all who died in mortal sin, and 
had amassed a multitude of sainted human mediators, whence the 
necessity or the consistency of the doctrines of the one mediation of 
Christ and the sanctification of the soul in this life by his blood and 
righteousness? The church, and not Christ; the authoritative pre- 
scriptions and absolutions of the priest, and not the Word of God; 
constituted the way of salvation, out of which all must inevitably 
suffer the vengeance of eternal fire! By this process the very 
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essential tenets of Christianity were expunged from the system, 
and the pure doctrines of Christ had faded away with the gradual 
departure of the pure system of church organization and discipline 
which characterized the primitive apostolic church. This obvi- 
ous fact is what gives to the Romish form of government and dis- 
cipline its fearful interest. If that system were at all consistent 
with the way of salvation set forth in the gospel, it might be tole- 
rated—it might be allowed to be one among the many forms of 
ecclesiastical polity which may be erected under the general pro- 
visions of the gospel; but being subversive of the whole gospel 
economy, the Romish regimen must be rejected as wholly anti- 
christian. 

But though the iron hand of Popish usurpation had crushed the 
churches of the Culdees in North Britain, it is not to be supposed 
that all the individual light had been wholly extinguished. There 
were still left there, in the rural districts and mountain glens, many 
who sighed for the bread of life, and who mourned over the deso- 
lations of Zion. These were prepared to give a ready responsé 
to the thunder tones of Wicliffe and to hail the progress of the 
Lollards as the harbingers of a glorious reformation. And when 
the Lutheran Reformation ‘shook the heavens and the earth, 
the sea and the dry land,” the mountains of Scotland reverberated 
with shouts of gladness and songs of salvation. The pope’s myr- 
midons hastened to the rescue, and victims of their diabolical fury, 
who would have ornamented the first ages of martyrdom, were 
found in Scotland. 

A young man of noble birth, extensive learning, and unexam- 
pled piety, was burned at the stake “on the last day of February, 
1528,” crying to God, ‘* How long, O Lord, shall darkness cover 
this realm ? How long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of man? Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” “In February, 1538, Robert Forrester, 
gentleman; Duncan Simpson, priest; Friar Kyllor, Friar Beve- 
ridge, and Dean Thomas Forrest, were condemned to death, and 
burned in one huge pile on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh.” In con- 
nection with the last-named person, we have some facts which our 
author gives “as exhibiting the ignorance of the bishops.” They 
are given in the words of Archbishop Spotswood :— 


‘“‘ This poor man, not long before, had been called before the bishop 
of Dunkeld, his ordinary, for preaching every Sunday to his parishion- 
ers upon the epistles and gospels of the day, and desired to forbear, 
seeing his diligence that way brought him in suspicion of heresie. If 
he could find a good gospel or a good epistie, that made for the liberty 
of the holy church, the bishop willed him to preach that to his people, 
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and let the rest be. The honest man replying, that he had read both 
the New Testament and the Old, and that he had never found an ill 
epistle or ill gospel in any of them, the bishop said, I thank God I 
have lived well these many years, and never knew either the Old or the 
New: I content me with my portuise and pontifical; and if you, Dean 
Thomas, leave not these fantasies, you will repent when you cannot mend 
it. Dean Thomas answered, that he believed it was his duty to do 
what he did, and that he had laid his account with any danger that 
might follow.”—P. 27. 


A multitude of victims followed, among whom was the amiable 
and pious George Wishart, who was burned in 1546, and is said 
to have uttered, while in the flames, a strange prophesy of the 
speedy destruction of Cardinal Beaton, which, in its peculiar cir- 
cumstances, came to pass a few days subsequently. 

Archbishop and Cardinal Beaton was the murderer general, 
who prosecuted the work of blood, as it would seem, con amore. 
And for him at least, the plea, now often set up by Romanists 
for their fathers, the persecutors and murderers of the Protestants, 
that the church only condemned their heresies and delivered them 
over to the civil power, by which they were punished as state 
offenders, is quite too narrowa covering. In Scotland, the ghostly 
fathers condemned heretics, and adjudged and inflicted the pun- 
ishment; and this they claimed to do of right as the guardians of 
the church and the state. ‘Take the following instance as proof 
of this fact :— 

‘“‘ While the cardinal was summoning together his prelatic council, 
that he might with the utmost pomp and ostentation proceed to the 
destruction of his victim, David Hamilton of Preston endeavored to 
persuade the regent not to consent to the death of so distinguished a 
servant of God. The regent yielded so far as to write to the cardinal 
not to precipitate the trial of Wishart till he should himself come to 
St. Andrews. The cardinal haughtily returned this answer: ‘ That 
he wrote not to the governor as though he depended in any measure 
upon his authority, but out of a desire he had that the heretic’s con- 
demnation might proceed with a show of public consent, which, since 
he could not obtain, he would himself do that which he held most 
fitting.” —P. 31. 


But this bloodthirsty, miserable sinner was in the midst of his 
career visited with signal vengeance by the instrumentality of 
several enraged nobles, who assassinated him in his castle. He 
expired with these strange words in his mouth: “I am a priest! 
I am a priest! Fy, fy! all is gone!” Upon this our author re- 
marks :— 


“Thus died David Beaton, cardinal, and archbishop of St. Andrews, 
without uttering one word of repentance or of prayer, on the 29th day 
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of May, 1546, leaving behind him a name unrivaled in Scottish annals 
for the fearful combination of evil qualities of which his character was 
composed,—unscrupulous ambition, far-reaching treachery, deliberate 
malice, gross licentiousness, and relentless cruelty.”—P. 33. 


During these proceedings several very striking incidents are 
noted, which clearly show the genius of Popery, and especially its 
influence upon the character and administration of the civil pow- 
ers. The Reformation having been espoused by a number of the 
barons and gentry, who considered themselves called upon to pro- 
vide for the defense of their lives and liberties, and those of great 
masses of the people who had embraced the doctrines of the re- 
formers, many of whom had been converted by the instrumentality 
of the heroic sufferings and fervent prayers of the martyrs, col- 
lected such a force as effectually to awe the queen regent, who 
was bent upon nothing less than a total destruction of the Protest- 
ants by fire and sword. When this arch-Romish queen found 
herself unable to cope with the opposing forces in the field, she 
would invite a conference—promise redress of grievances—the in- 
dulgence of the rights of conscience—and give the most solemn 
pledges to suffer “the preachers,” who were protected by the Pro- 
testant barons, to exercise the functions of their office unmolested. 
But no sooner had she put the Protestant nobility off their guard, 
and persuaded them to disband their forces, than she would fall 
upon her Protestant subjects with the greatest violence ; “‘ changing 
their magistrates forcibly, and substituting creatures of her own, 
exacting oppressive fines from some, and conniving at the murder 
of others who had been friendly to the reformers,” and in various 
other ways violating her ‘express stipulations.” And what was 
her defense when charged with all this perfidy? Here it is :— 


“ Argyle and Lord James Stewart remonstrated strongly against 
such conduct, and were answered, that ‘she was not bound to keep 
promises made to heretics ; and that she would make little conscience 
to take from all that sect their lives and inheritance, if she might do it 
with so honest an excuse.’”—P. 44. 


Here is Romanism run up to seed ! 

In the midst of these terrible conflicts, John Knox, the great 
Scottish reformer, returned from Geneva, and began to pour out 
his thunders upon the astounded hosts of Romish idolators. He 
denounced the pope as antichrist, and the Popish worship as idola- 
try, and preached the gospel of reconciliation with the power of 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. The word ran and was 
glorified, and the whole Scottish nation was soon imbued with the 


doctrines of a pure Christianity. 
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“‘ The lords of the congregation,” as the Protestant barons were 
called, obtained timely succor from Queen Elizabeth, who sent an 
army into Scotland for the deliverance of her fellow-Protestants. 
This timely aid, together with the death of the queen dowager, 
brought on a peace, the assembling of a parliament, and the estab- 
lishment of the Protestant religion in its primitive simplicity in 
Scotland. After establishing a Confession of Faith, which had 
been proposed by the ministers and thoroughly canvassed, Roman- 
ism was wholly abolished. The following account of the matter 
our author takes from M’Crie’s Life of Knox :— 


“The Confession was first read before the Lords of Articles, and 
afterward before the whole parliament. The Protestant ministers 
attended in the house to defend it if attacked, and to give satisfaction 
to the members respecting any point which might appear dubious. 
Those who had objections to it were formally required to state them. 
And the further consideration of it was adjourned to a subsequent day, 
that none might pretend that an undue advantage had been taken of 
him, or that a matter of such importance had been concluded precipi- 
tately. On the 17th of August the parliament resumed the subject, 
and, previous to the vote, the Confession was again read, article by 
article. The Earl of Athole, and Lords Somerville and Borthwick, 
were the only persons of the temporal estate who voted in the nega- 
tive, assigning this as their reason: ‘We will believe as our forefathers 
believed.’ ‘The bishops spake nothing.’ After the vote establishing 
the Confession of Faith, the Earl Marischal arose, and declared that 
the silence of the clergy had confirmed him in his belief of the Pro- 
testant doctrine ; and he protested that if any of the ecclesiastical 
estate should afterward oppose the doctrine which had just been re- 
ceived, they should be entitled to no credit, seeing, after full knowledge 
of it, and ample time for deliberation, they had allowed it to pass with- 
out the smallest opposition or contradiction. On the 24th of August 
the parliament abolished the papal jurisdiction, prohibited, under certain 
penalties, the celebration of mass, and rescinded all the laws formerly 
made in support of the Roman Catholic Church, and against the re- 
formed faith.”—Pp. 50, 51. 


There was one remarkable feature in the arrangements made 
for the spiritual edification of the flock, and the establishment of 
churches throughout the kingdom. The whole country was di- 
vided into ten districts, which were to be put under as many itine- 
rant superintendents, who had full powers of spiritual jurisdiction 
within their respective districts. Archbishop Spotswood gives us 
the following account of these ecclesiastical functionaries :— 

‘‘These men must not be suffered to live idle, as the bishops 
have done heretofore, neither must they remain where gladly they 
would, but they must be preachers themselves, and remain in one 
place above three or four months; after which they must enter 
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into visitation of their whole bounds, preach thrice a week at least, 
and not to rest till the churches be wholly planted, and provided 
of ministers, or at the least readers. 

“In their visitation they must try the life, diligence, and be- 
havior of the ministers, the order of their churches, and the man- 
ners of their people, how the poor are provided, and how the youth 
is instructed ; they must admonish where admonition needeth, and 
dresse all things that by good council they are able to compose; 
finally, they must take note of all heinous crimes, that the same 
may be corrected by the censures of the church.”* 

These superintendencies corresponded very nearly with the 
most primitive form of episcopacy—that form which we have seen 
the Culdees of Scotland had in use before the reduction of the 
Scotch Christians to the Roman obedience. 

Mr. Hetherington with great justice protests against the use 
which has been made of this feature of the ecclesiastical polity of 
the reformed church of Scotland by the advocates of prelacy. 
These superintendents were not considered an order of ministers 
independent of the order of presbyters—they had no separate ordi- 
nation—their presidency was a matter of mere expediency, and 
their extraordinary powers delegated and temporary. Another 
class of temporary officers were called ‘‘ exhorters and readers.” 


‘‘ This class consisted of the most pious persons that could be found, 
who, having received a common education, were able to read to their 
more ignorant neighbors, though not qualified for the ministry. When 
the readers were found to have discharged their duty well, and to have 
increased in their own knowledge, they were encouraged to add a few 
plain exhortations to the reading of the Scriptures; and then they 
were termed exhorters. If they still continued to improve, they might 
finally be admitted to the ministry.”—P. 54. 


We need scarcely remark the general similarity between several 
temporary expedients resorted to by the reformed church of Scot- 
land, and certain permanent regulations in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Their “superintendents” occupied the position of our 
presiding elders, and their exhorters that of a class of lay officers 
which we designate by the same name. Whether the permanency 
of these classes in the kirk would have as well served the cause 
as they do in our church, we will not now attempt to speculate. 
But we cannot well waive the reflection so plainly forced upon us, 
that great minds, set upon reforming the world by the instrument- 
ality of the Bible and the preaching of the word, though they have 
lived at periods widely distant from each other, have often fallen 


* Hist., p. 159. 
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into the same disciplinary arrangements. The Scottish reformers 
and the Wesleys were engaged in a similar work, and were pressed 
by similar emergencies. Multitudes were perishing for lack of 
knowledge, and there were few regularly-trained clergymen to feed 
them with the bread of life. The necessities of the case drove 
them to the expedient of employing exhorters and lay preachers. 
This resort, under the good hand of God, with the Wesleys, finally 
became the ordinary preparation for the Christian ministry. And 
admirably has it succeeded. God has placed upon it the broad 
seal of his approbation. These hands, trained in the field, though 
few of them had “received more than a common education,” soon 
became mighty in the Scriptures, and, behold! “they have filled 
the world with their doctrine.” From the settlement of the Re- 
formation, in 1560, to the parliament of 1592, the kirk passed 


through many fiery trials. Though Romanism was suppressed, . 


it was not wholly eradicated from the kingdom. The Romish 
Mary, queen of Scots, aided by several of the barons, made great 
efforts to bring back the kingdom to the Roman obedience. On 
the other hand, the stern and fearless John Knox led on the minis- 
ters, and the masses of the common people, who had become im- 
bued with a portion of his spirit, through a series of dangers and 
triumphs which filled the world with admiration, and often petrified 
his enemies with astonishment. 

Besides the real reformers and the real Romanists, there was a 
class who were looking out for themselves, and who found it con- 
venient frequently to change sides, and sometimes to stride the 
line which separated the two parties. The confiscated revenues 
of the religious houses was too tempting an object not to excite 
the cupidity of the barons. But it was difficult for them to seize 
the spoil without some plausible pretext. The expedient was, to 
prevail upon some of the weathercock clergy to accept of bishop- 
rics, and nominally occupy the vacant livings, but to transfer great 
part of the income to the temporal barons. Patrick Adamson at 
first violently opposed these villainous proceedings, as the follow- 
ing cutting allusion which he makes to them will show :— 


“There were,” said Adamson, “three sorts of bishops: my lord 
bishop, my lord’s bishop, and the Lord’s bishop. My lord bishop was 
in the papistrie; my lord’s bishop is now, when my lord gets the 
benefice, and the bishop serves for nothing but to make his title sure ; 
and the Lord’s bishop is the true minister of the gospel.”—P. 76. 


This same unprincipled ecclesiastic, however, afterward con- 
sented to become “ my lord’s bishop,” and was presented to the 
archbishopric of St. Andrews by Morton. For this he was promptly 
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excommunicated by the assembly, who thenceforward made no 
compromise with prelacy under any modification. .In 1572 the 
cause of the Reformation lost much in the death of its great leader 
and champion, John Knox. Mary, queen of Scots, pursued her 
intrigues until she lost her throne and her life. The belligerents, 
however, were still in the field; but the Popish party continued to 
lose influence, and the Reformed Church continued to increase, 
until, by the act of parliament of 1592, the discipline which had 
been prepared, and variously modified by the assembly, was rati- 
fied. The act of ratification was, however, upon some great points 
ambiguous, and the curse of “lay patronage” inflicted upon the 


church. This monstrous interference of the civil power with the 
ecclesiastical arrangements and spiritual prerogatives of the kirk 


has continued to lie as an incubus upon its vitals down to our own 
times, and has finally produced a disruption of the body, and the 
organization of “the Free Church of Scotland.” 

James VI. of Scotland was one of the most vain, pedantic, 
empty-headed, rotten-hearted, and recklessly-despotic sovereigns 
that ever wore acrown. Such a monarch could not but feel the most 
implacable hostility to the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Scotland. From the moment of his accession to the throne, he 
labored incessantly to restore prelacy, as the best auxiliary of the 
despotism with which his inclinations prompted him to rule, and 
the spiritual headship over the church to which he aspired. He 
consequently called into requisition, as often as need required, that 
satanic cunning which he called “kingcraft,” for the subversion 
of the Presbyterian form of government. His movements were 
well understood by the vigilant ministers, who for a long time 
warded off the blow. The Synod of Fife extracted from a book 
put forth by the king several positions which were glaringly hos- 
tile to the church and subversive of its government, which they 
unhesitatingly condemned. They are given from Melville’s Diary, 
as follows :— 


“ That the office of a king is of a mixed kind, partly civil and partly 
ecclesiastical: That a principal part of his function consists in ruling 
the church: That it belongs to him to judge when preachers wander 
from their text ; and that such as refuse to submit to his judgment in 
such cases ought to be capitally punished: That no ecclesiastical as- 
semblies ought to be held without his consent: That no man is more 
to be hated of a king than a proud puritan: That parity among minis- 
ters is irreconcilable with monarchy, inimical to order, and the mother 
of confusion: That puritans had been a pest to the commonwealth and 
Church of Scotland, wished to engross the civil government as tribunes 
of the people, sought the introduction of democracy into the state, and 
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quarreled with the king because he was 2 king: That the chief per- 
sons among them should not be allowed to remain in the land: And 
that parity in the church should be banished, episcopacy set up, and 
all who preached against bishops rigorously punished.”*—P. 115. 


Such sentiments as these were a sufficient indication of what 
might be expected from the king, whenever circumstances might 
favor their practical application. The circumstances arose when, 
upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, James was proclaimed “ king 
of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland.” 

Not being able to subdue such men as the Melvilles and others 
with arguments, he had recourse to his “ kingcraft” and brute 
force. When the assembly met, in 1604, he prorogued it till the 
conferences concerning the union should be over. And the next 
year he prorogued that body without mentioning any time for its 
next meeting, thereby intimating his determination upon its final 
suppression. In the parliament of 1609 the bishops were restored 
to the civil jurisdiction formerly held by the Popish prelates. In 
1610 the court of high commission was set up, and an assembly 
convened composed of a majority of the king’s creatures, which 
adopted prelacy and abolished the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment. This was a packed assembly. The boldest and ablest 
champions of the Presbyterian form of government had been 
banished or imprisoned for pretended state offenses and treason- 
able proceedings, and bribes had been plentifully distributed among 
those who had hearts and hands corrupt enough to receive them. 
By these perfidious measures the revolution in the government of 
the kirk was made to assume a legitimate and legal form. 

In 1618 a general assembly met at Perth, at which Spotswood, 
“archbishop of St. Andrews,” took the chair without motion, and 


* We have now before us the works of the royal author in folio, printed in 
London, 1616. In his Basilicon Doron, the work referred to in the text, we 
find the following advice given to the young Prince Henry, under the head of 
“The right Extension of a King’s Craft :”—“ First of all, then, study to be 
well seene in the Scriptures, as I remembered you in the first booke ; as well 
for the knowledge of your own salvation, as that ye may be able to containe 
your church in their calling, as Custos utriusqgue Tabula. For the ruling them 
well is no small point of your office ; taking special heede that they vague not 
from their text in the pulpit: and if ever ye would have peace in your land, 
suffer them not to meddle in that place with the estate or policie: but punish 
severely the first that presumeth to it. Do nothing towards them without a 
good ground and warrant, but reason not much with them; for I have over- 
much surfeited them with that, and it is not their fashion to yeeld. And suf- 
fer no conventions nor meetings among the churchmen, but by your knowledge 
and permission.”—-Bas. Dor., book 2. Works, p. 175. 
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proceeded to organize. A sharp conflict ensued between the “ lord 
bishops” and the ministers who still adhered to their original prin- 
ciples. ‘The five articles of Perth,” as they were subsequently 
denominated, were then passed. They are these: “ Kneeling at 
the communion ; the observance of holydays; episcopal confirma- 
tion; private baptism; and the private dispensation of the Lord’s 
supper.” ‘The question upon these articles was often put in these 
words: ‘‘ Will you consent to this article, or disobey the king ?” 
In the action upon these articles, which were designed to demolish 
the fabric of Presbyterianism in Scotland, there were who voted in 
the negative, “one nobleman, one doctor, and forty-five ministers.” 
The articles furnished business for the court of high commission, 
whose abominable inquisitorial prerogatives were now thoroughly 
called into action. 

This is a brief sketch of the ascendency of prelacy in Scotland 
in the seventeenth century; an ev@int in which many have gloried 
as the restoration of the primitive discipline and the apostolical 
succession, but which impartial history has stamped with infamy, 
and marked as a triumph of force and fraud over reason and right. 
If prelacy can gain any influence or character as a “divine institu- 
tion” by such measures and such instruments as were employed in 
fixing its seat in Scotland, few right-minded men, we think, will 
grudge it its dear-bought laurels. 

The march of usurpation is onward. The prelates were put in 
possession of lordly livings, were members of parliament, and con- 
stituted an estate of the kingdom. A fierce struggle now ensued 
between despotism and liberty—between apostolical simplicity and 
Popish splendor. The despotic and yet irresolute Jame. pressed 
the revolution as far as he dared; but often found it necessary to 
recede a step or two, to prevent an open rupture. The death of 
this silly, bloated monarch in 1625 occasioned a pause in the ad- 
vances of the prelates. But they soon found in his son and suc- 
cessor, Charles, an equally tyrannical and bigoted prelatist, and a 
more resolute and daring persecutor of the Presbyterians. 

One aggressive measure succeeded another, until the system 
was consummated by the imposition upon Scotland of a book of 
canons and a liturgy, which were by proclamation required to be 
used in all the churches upon penalty of rebellion. At this point 
the national feeling overstepped the bounds of forbearance. The 
canons recognized the king’s supremacy over all matters and per- 
sons spiritual and temporal, and required the unconditional adop- 
tion of a Prayer Book “not yet made!” The liturgy and offices 
were revised and molded by Laud, and were, in the estimation of 
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the Presbyterians, more Popish than the English Prayer Book. 
This was considered by the Scotch as a violation of the rights of 
conscience, an affront to the nation, and an innovation upon the 
constitution which had been established and guarantied to the kirk 
with the most solemn and binding pledges. 

In. the mean time the pious ministers betook themselves to 
prayer, humiliation, and, as their limited means allowed, to a more 
fervent and faithful preaching of the word. These efforts were 
wonderfully successful. The following paragraph will show how 
gloriously God manifested his saving power in these troublesome 
times :— 

“In no individual instance, probably, was the converting power of 
the Spirit more signally displayed than at the Kirk of Shotts, on Mon- 
day, the 21st of June, 1630. It appears that John Livingstone, a 
young man of about twenty-seven years of age, who was at that time 
domestic chaplain to the countess of Wigton, had gone to attend the 
dispensation of the Lord’s supper at the Kirk of Shotts. There had 
been a great confluence of both ministers and people from all the ad- 
joining country; and the sacred services of the communion sabbath 
had been marked with much solemnity of manner and great apparent 
depth and sincerity of devotional feelmg. When the Monday came, 
the large assembly of pious Christians felt reluctant to part without 
another day of thanksgiving to that God whose redeeming love they 
had been commemorating. Livingstone was prevailed upon to preach, 
though reluctantly, and with heavy misgivings of mind, at the thought 
of his own unworthiness to address so many experienced Christians. 
He even endeavored to withdraw himself secretly from the multitude ; 
but a strong constraining impulse within his mind caused him to re- 
turn, and proceed with the duty to which he had been appointed. To- 
ward the close of the sermon, the audience, and even the preacher 
himself, was affected with a deep, unusual awe, melting their hearts 
and subduing their minds, stripping off inveterate prejudices, awaking 
the indifferent, producing conviction in the hardened, bowing down the 
stubborn, and imparting to many an enlightened Christian a large in- 
crease of grace and spirituality. ‘It was known,’ says Fleming, ‘ as 
I can speak on sure ground, that nearly five hundred had at that time 
a discernible change wrought on them, of whom most proved lively 
Christians afterward. It was the sowing of a seed through Clydes- 
dale, so that many of the most eminent Christians of that country could 
date either their conversion, or some remarkable confirmation of their 
case, from that day.’”—P. 136. 


In the discussion of the events of these times our author makes 
a slight digression from his narration to notice the baleful effects 
of ‘the tenets of Arminius.” The sum of his accusations against 
these ‘‘ tenets” is thus presented :— 


“The younger Scottish prelates, headed by Maxwell, set them- 
selves to emulate Laud, and almost surpassed him in their ardent 
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advocacy of Arminianism. But however this might recommend them 
to the king and the English prelates, it had a very different effect 
among their own countrymen in general. For the erroneous tenets of 
Arminius, however plausible in the eyes of men of superficial minds, 
will never stand the scrutiny of a searching intellect, if directed to the 
investigation with warm and real interest. Least of all will such tenets 
give satisfaction to a heart on which the light of God’s Word has 
shone, revealing its desperate wickedness,—to a soul which has been 
quickened from its deadness in sin by the life-giving power of the 
Holy Spirit. In so far, therefore, as Arminianism prevailed among 
the prelatic party, to that extent were they regarded as weaklings and 
aliens, by the manly and searching intellect of Scotland; and in so far 
as vital religion revived and was diffused throughout the kingdom, to 
that extent did the right-hearted Scottish nobles and peasantry detest 
a system which introduced such men, and men who vitiated the oracles 
of the living God, and strove to reduce the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to a code of human morality.”—-P. 137. 


We do not notice this passage for the purpose of censure or 
ultra criticism ; but to correct an error which, we must say, it is a 
pity a writer of the piety and learning of Mr. Hetherington should 
have committed. We do not deny but the theology of Laud and 
his school was all that is here laid to the charge of Arminius. But 
we deny that Arminius ever gave the least countenance to that 
depreciated and corrupted Christianity which they maintained. 
The school of Laud were semi-Pelagians. Upon the doctrines of 
total depravity, justification, sanctification, and the influences of 
the Spirit, there was just as great a difference between Laud and 
Arminius as there is between the system of Laud and that of St. 
Paul. Laud was no “ Arminian.” The high-Church party in 
what is self-styled ‘“‘the Church” are no Arminians. Let the 
comparison be made between the views of Arminius as set forth 
in his declaration before the states of Holland, and the views of 
the best of the reformers, and it will be found that the great Dutch 
divine was perfectly in agreement with them, except upon the 
subjects of predestination and election; and upon those speculative 
topics we doubt not our author himself will admit some of them 
wandered from the record. We shall have gained our object if by 
these few expressions upon this point we should contribute in any 
measure to bring about a change in the phraseology of evangelical 
writers of the several Calvinistic schools touching this point. It 
will essentially contribute to a better state of feeling among the 
evangelical churches if we all can come to call things by their 
right names. Evangelical Arminians do not acknowledge the Pe- 
lagian divines of the English Church, either of a former or of the 
present age, as Arminians. Their doctrines of episcopal grace, 
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ministerial intervention for the forgiveness of sins, baptismal re- 
generation, and justification by works, found no favor with Armi- 
nius, and are regarded by his legitimate successors as corruptions 
of the Christian doctrine. And when it comes, in the carrying 
out of these errors, to the reduction of “the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to a code of human morality,” or to unmeaning 
Popish mummery, there are none who will stand more firmly to 
the great doctrines of the Reformation, and protest more strongly 
against such an injurious assault upon vital Christianity, than the 
evangelical Arminians of the present age. But we must not fur- 
ther enlarge upon this point. We have said thus much, because 
we judge our author’s error to be quite too common. 

The spirit of the people of Scotland continuing to rise with the 
greatness of the emergencies; and it finally becoming perfectly 
evident that the king meditated nothing less than the utter extinc- 
tion of Presbyterianism, and that the persecuting spirit of the 
prelates, having in their hands the court of high commission, 
would find no limits while a ray of Scotch liberty remained un- 
extinguished, the people bound themselves anew to God and each 
other in a “covenant,” which was drawn up and signed with great 
solemnity. 

The Covenanters now demanded a free assembly, before which 
the grievances of the church might be heard, and the prelates 
brought to answer for their usurpation and personal misdemeanors. 
The hypocritical Charles constituted Hamilton lord high commis- 
sioner, ostensibly for the purpose of calling an assembly such as 
the nation asked for, and redressing grievances, but really for the 
purpose of circumventing the Covenanters by intrigue, and, under 
the semblance of a free assembly, of instituting a court, of which 
the prelates should constitute an estate, and which should be the 
instrument of reasserting and maintaining the royal prerogatives, 
and of suppressing the outbreak of the Covenanters. The duplicity 
and double-dealing of the crafty monarch and of his privy com- 
mission were understood and baffled by the Covenanters. The 
assembly was convened, the prelates accused, and the rights of 
the church asserted. The lord high commissioner protested—pro- 
rogued the assembly—and by proclamation ordered the body to 
dissolve and the members to retire. The president, the heroic 
Henderson, refused to adjourn by prayer as commanded, for which 
he gave grave reasons; and the lord high commissioner having 
departed, the assembly proceeded to its work. The prelates, who 
had been duly notified of the charges preferred against them, were 
solemnly and deliberately tried, though they had taken the pre- 
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caution to send in a formal protest against the jurisdiction of the 
court, and then to put themselves out of the way. Their cases 
were separately examined, and determined according to law and 
evidence. ‘Eight were deposed and excommunicated; four 
merely deposed; and two depesed from the prelatic station, but 
allowed to officiate as pastors of single congregations,” and an act 
passed annulling all the acts of assembly from 1606 to 1618, by 
which prelacy had been introduced. The lord high commissioner 
hastened to London to give information to the king of the failure 
of his mission. The king now threw himself upon the insane 
counsel of the exasperated prelates, and made the most formidable 
preparations for the invasion of Scotland with an armed force. 
The Covenanters, after duly sifting the question of the lawfulness 
of taking up arms against their sovereign, who it was now evident 
meditated nothing short of the entire reduction of the civil and 
religious liberties of Scotland, and the establishment of a profane 
headship over the church, totally destructive of all gospel order, 
resolved upon self-protection. And when the haughty monarch 
met the fearful, and, to him, unexpected array of near thirty thou- 
sand armed men, whose hearts beat high for liberty of conscience, 
and who opposed force to force in the holy cause of the church 
and the rights of conscience, his courage failed him, and he had 
recourse to negotiations. Upon the pledges of the faithless mon- 
arch of a free assembly and parliament, and “the ratification of 
what had been deceptiously promised by the duke of Hamilton,” 
and that his army should immediately leave Scotland, the camp 
of the Covenanters was broken up, and the army disbanded. The 
officers, however, were kept under pay, and an organization pre- 
served which could upon any emergency bring into action the 
strength of the nation. 

Charles violated every pledge, and brought the Scotch army 
into England, with whom he again treated. The sequel of his 
story has often been told. He continued a series of promises 
which he intended to break as soon as it should be safe, until he 
finally ended his inglorious career upon the scaffold. 

In the mean time the ,great leaders of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland exerted no small influence upon the English mind, 
and acted an important part in the general assembly at Westmin- 
ster. The general assembly of 1647 ratified and adopted the con- 
fession of faith of the Westminster assembly of divines ; and 
during the protectorate religion is said to have flourished in Scot- 
land to an extent altogether unprecedented. Difficulties and dis- 
putes, indeed, arose, and parties were formed ; but the divisions 
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were upon matters of mere expediency. ‘Two parties were formed 
soon after the death of Charles I., one of which was called “the 
resolutioners,” and the other “the protesters.” The question 
which divided them was, whether persons of all characters should 
be admitted into the army, or whether none but religious persons 
should have that responsible place. The fact of such a question 
arising, and that parties were formed upon it, in the church, which 
continued for years, and survived revolutions in the government, 
may appear to us, of this age, strange and utterly unaccountable. 
But it is an instructive commentary upon the times. The protest- 
ers, who were the strictest kind of Covenanters, maintained the 
religious side of the question, and their ultra moral views are re- 
garded with indulgence by our author. 

On the restoration of Charles II., in 1660, no provision was 
stipulated in favor of the Presbyterians of Scotland. And Charles 
had no sooner become seated upon his throne, than he revived all 
the persecuting measures of his father and grandfather, and even 
went far beyond them in his efforts to suppress Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. Archbishops and bishops were appointed by the crown, 
who came to England for episcopal orders, and the general 
assembly, with all the peculiarities of the Presbyterian form of 
church government, were abolished. ‘The bishops were the king’s 
creatures, and the parish priests the creatures of the bishops. At 
this crisis there was no Knox, Melville, or Henderson to take the 
field. The fires of persecution were kindled, and though the 
efforts of the Presbyterians to maintain some fragments of their 
liberties, as men and as Christians, were distracted and feeble, yet 
there were found numbers who were not afraid to die for their 
religion. ‘The fierceness of the prelates in their persecuting zeal is 
almost without a parallel in the annals of bigotry. Any expression 
of dissatisfaction with the persecuting enactments was construed 
into treason and rebellion. And the consequence was, that the 
prelates and their dependents became the guilty agents of hunt- 
ing out and bringing to the stake or the scaffold many of the noble 
spirits who had survived the wretchedness of the times. The 
parish priests, who had been put into the places of the pious pas- 
tors, became informers, and instead of feeding the hungry sheep 
with the bread of life, drove them to the slaughter. The horrors 
of what is called “‘the killing time” are too dreadful for record. 
But the record is made and will remain while time endures, a re- 
buke to prelatic usurpation and a scandal to humanity itself. We 
have no heart to report the details of human butchery which 
blacken the pages of the reigns of the second Charles and James. 
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We would only refer to them as terrible examples of usurpation 
and oppression, which have, we trust, taught the world a lesson 
which will never be forgotten. The history is simply this. 
Things went on from bad to worse—the fires of persecution rose 
higher and higher, until they burnt out or expired by the intensity 
of their own action. It is probable Charles was a real Papist, and 
it is certain James was so. The latter took his course so openly 
to restore Popery that thé Protestantism of England was aroused, 
and he was finally obliged to abdicate a throne of which he was 
utterly unworthy, and the occupancy of which he evidently intended 
to make the means of bringing back again the sad days of Queen 
Mary. But he fell, and with him fell the reign of terror in Scot- 
land. Some estimate may be formed of the amount of misery in- 
flicted upon Scotland, and the fiery ordeal through which the 
Scotch Church had to pass during this period, from the following 
statement of our author :— 


“When the landing of the prince of Orange, and the revolution 
which followed, put an end to the persecution which had continued for 
twenty-eight years, a computation was made, from which it appeared, 
that above eighteen thousand had suffered by death, slavery, exile, or 
imprisonment, inflicted in the vain endeavor to destroy the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and establish prelacy on its ruins. This is exclusive 
of the desolation spread over the country by oppressive fines, assess- 
ments, and the lawless pillage of the licentious soldiery, by which 
whole districts were almost turned into a wilderness.”—P. 291. 


Among the martyrs were the Argyles of the nobility, many emi- 
nent and pious ministers, and numbers of the pious peasantry, em- 
bracing women and children. The stories of these martyrdoms, 
recorded by Wodrow, are fearful records of persecuting bigotry 
on the one hand, and glorious instances of true Christian constancy 
on the other. May the world never see again the same horrors— 
the same dreadful exhibitions of depravity! But should these 
recur, may the spirit of the Scotch martyrs again be revived ! 

On the accession of William and Mary, the Presbyterian Church 
was again restored and settled in Scotland. But the kirk was 
far from being at peace, There were then in the kingdom, pro- 
perly, three parties, the ‘Popish, the Prelatic, and the Presbyterian. 
And though the latter was now in the ascendant, the fallen parties, 
writhing under their mortifications, made use of every possible 
advantage. But being generally characterized as Jacobites, that 
is, adherents of the expelled sovereign, they could only act as a 
faction. But there were elements of discord among the Presbyte- 
rians themselves. As in all great civil or ecclesiastical changes, | 
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there are multitudes who can bend their consciences to their inte- 
rests, and so rally under the banners of the party which happens 
to be in power; so in this case, there were many of the pre- 
latic priests who changed sides in name, to retain their livings, 
who were, of course, a curse to the church, being always ready to 
betray her into sinful compliances with the designs of state politi- 
cians. It was the policy of the government to make the terms of 
admission into the church to the prelatists as easy as possible ; 
while there was a class of Presbyterians, and they of the better 
sort, who could not easily be brought into terms of Christian fel- 
lowship with their former oppressors and persecutors. The Cam- 
eronian ministers acquiesced ; but many of the people refused, and 
finally organized by themselves, and, as best they could, provided 
themselves with pastors. After the final union of the two king- 
doms under Queen Anne, in 1712, lay patronage, which had been 
kept at bay during the revolution, was restored by the British parlia- 
ment. This wasa grievous burden to the better class of Presbyte- 
rians, and originated questions which divided the church into two 
parties. One held what came to be called ‘‘ moderatism,” and 
being the majority, continued to sway the decisions of the general 
assembly ; the minority being composed of stuff that could not be 
made to move a hair’s breadth from what they conceived to be the 
New Testament pattern, declared themselves independent, and 
were thenceforward called ‘‘seceders.” With the spirit and the- 
ology of the seceders our author strongly sympathizes, and also 
with the Antinomian creed which was maintained by the high Cal- 
vinists of those days. 

The following is a test article proposed by one of the presbyteries 
to a candidate of the ministry :— 


“That I believe that it is not sound and orthodox to teach that we 
must forsake sin in order to our coming to Christ, and instating us in 
covenant with God.”—P. 340. 


This our author thinks truly orthodox, beyond all question. 
But his explanation is, ‘that it was intended to guard against the 
unsound doctrine, that a man must himself first abandon sin, 
and cease to be a sinner, before he can be at liberty or entitled to 
come to Christ, and to enter into the covenant with God.” Now, 
with the doctrine of the author’s explanation we have no difficulty ; 
but it is a version of the article which will hardly be borne out by 
the language or the facts in the case. Then, again, we protest 
against his calling this ‘ Arminian.” No true Arminian ever 
held the doctrine which our author says this famous test article 
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was constructed to oppose. That Mr. Hetherington is a Calvinist, 
of the highest grade, seems clear from the fact that he says the 
views of Baxter “‘ respecting the doctrines of grace are deeply 
tinged with Arminian errors.” Pray, how many Presbyterians in 
America are not Arminians, if Richard Baxter was one? But we 
must dismiss these points, and proceed with the history. 

“The moderates” kept the ascendancy, and such was their 
course that many local secessions took place, which drew off from 
the national church many of the most pious of the ministers and 
lay members. Patronage continued to produce its legitimate re- 
sults in presenting to the church livings mere mercenaries, and 
thus starving the poor sheep—giving them dry moral essays and 
semi-Pelagian speculations instead of the pure gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

In 1742 God poured out his Spirit upon several churches in 
Scotland, and many were awakened and converted. And so low 
was the tone of religious feeling in the nation, that even the pious 
seceders were filled with such pious horror at these outbreaks of 
fanaticism, that they “appointed a solemn fast to be held on 
account of the awful symptoms of the Lord’s anger,” of which 
they were the evidence ! 

In 1796, a’ missionary effort having been put in motion, the 
general assembly passed sentence of condemnation upon it, on the 
ground that the gospel is not good for the heathen !—that ‘“‘ men 
must be polished and refined in their manners before they can be 
properly enlightened in religious truths ;” and that ‘while there 
remains at home a single individual without the means of religious 
knowledge, to propagate it abroad would be improper and absurd !” 
These are sad specimens of the religion of the Scotch Church upon 
the very dawn of the nineteenth century. Methodism had by this time 
been the means, in the hands of God, of arousing England, and 
was achieving glorious triumphs in America. But even the better 
sort of the Scotch were too thoroughly entrenched in their attach- 
ments to their “covenants,” their “ confession of faith,” and the 
divine excellency of their religious nationality, to be soon and 
easily affected by a new religious movement. So while the work 
of evangelical piety was-reviving in England and America, and the 
great missionary movement, which constitutes the brightest spot 
in the present century, was attracting the attention and admiration 
of the world, the course of the kirk was still downhill. 

An increasing dissatisfaction among the people with the practical 
workings of the national system, called forth efforts from various 
sources to effect some modification of it. There was a growing 
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dislike to moderatism among the people, and an increase of the 
evangelical spirit among the ministers, until, in the general assem- 
bly of 1834, an effort was made to check the deadly influence of the 
law of patronage, which proved successful. The following is the 
author’s statement of this reforming measure :— 


“ A motion was made by Lord Moncreiff to the same purport as that 
made by Dr. Chalmers in the preceding assembly, declaring that the 
disapproval of a majority of male heads of families, being communi- 
cants, should be deemed sufficient ground for the presbytery rejecting 
the person so disapproved of; and declaring further, that no person 
should be entitled to express his disapproval, who should refuse, if re- 
quired, solemnly to declare, in presence of the presbytery, that he is 
actuated by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by a conscien- 
tious regard to the spiritual interests of himself or the congregation. 
After a long and able debate, this motion was carried by a majority of 
forty-six, the numbers being one hundred and eighty-four to one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. This most important decision took place on 
Tuesday, the 27th day of May, 1834 ; and with it terminated the reign 
of moderatism in the Church of Scotland.”—P. 399. 


From this moment a conflict was waged between the “‘ mode- 
rates” and the “ evangelicals,” which was never to be compromised. 
In several instances persons were rejected by the people, who had 
been presented by the patron, and, by an appeal to the civil court, 
obtained a decision in their favor. The “court of session” pro- 
ceeded upon the principle that the presentation of the patron ori- 
ginated a civil right in behalf of the candidate, and entitled him to 
damages for being debarred by the Presbyterians. A series of 
lawsuits ensued, which occasioned great agitation throughout 
the country ; and, in a final appeal to the British parliament, the 
“rights of patrons” were sustained. The majority in the as- 
sembly who were opposed to this sacrilegious usurpation of the 
civil power was large, and strong symptoms of a disruption of the 
establishment began to develop themselves. Our author thus 
sums up the grievances of the church pending the final issue :— 


“ Such was the state of affairs when the time for the meeting of the 
general assembly drew near. There was scarcely a single point of the 
conflict which had not been fought out,—scarcely a single disputed 
question which had not been resolved so as to cause its primary ele- 
ments to appear. During the course of the protracted struggle, every 
leading principle of the Church of Scotland’s constitution had been 
assailed and overborne by the decisions of the civil courts, so that her 
entire government and discipline had been subverted. Kirk-sessions 
and presbyteries had been prevented from exercising discipline, as in 
the case of the parish of Inverkeillor, and presbytery of Arbroath. The 
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court of session had assumed the power of determining who were or 
were not to be rulers and office-bearers, as ministers and elders in the 
possession of all their due functions, preventing the church from ex- 
tending religious instruction to the people, and destroying the principle 
of Presbyterian equality of ministers, as in the case of Stewarton, affect- 
ing all quoad sacra parishes. It had been decided that the minority of a 
presbytery might supersede the majority, though fewer than the legal num- 
ber required to constitute a presbytery at all, and might, in defiance of the 
orders of every superior church court, transact business, and give license, 
induction, and ordination, as in the case of Auchterarder. The court 
of session had assumed and exercised the power of removing the sen- 
tence of deposition, and restoring deposed persons to their ecclesiasti- 
cal character, as in the case of Strathbogie. Damages had been found 
due to a rejected presentee, against the majority of a presbytery, be- 
cause they refused to ordain him, although he was in possession of the 
fruits of the benefice, and the civil court had impowered the minority 
to confer ordination, as in the case of Lethendy. And, as ifto com- 
plete the utter prostration of religious liberty, the court of session first 
interdicted the church courts from ordaining ministers on the call of 
the people, where no civil interests of other parties could possibly be 
involved, as in the cases of Marnoch and Stewarton, and then inflicted 
a fine upon those who had, in a matter so purely and exclusively spirit- 
ual, dared to obey God rather than man. And both government and 
the legislature had distinctly and peremptorily refused to redress these 
grievous wrongs, to restrain the civil courts within their own proper 
jurisdiction, and to protect the Church of Scotland from being again 
exposed to similar violent encroachments upon those sacred rights and 
privileges ‘ which God has given to his church.’”—Pp. 460, 461. 


The aggrieved party had taken their measures: they had counted 
the cost—and considered themselves bound by the obligations 
which they owed the Lord Jesus Christ, as Head of the church, 
to wrest the church from what they considered sacrilegious en- 
croachments of the civil power upon the rights of conscience, and 
the prerogatives of the Lord of the church. They consequently 
made solemn preparation for the final issue. A convocation had 
assembled, which took the present emergencies of the church into 
grave consideration, and appointed various committees to act in the 
business of preparing to meet the exigency when she should make 
her exodus. At length the time arrived; and the final action is 
thus eloquently described by our author :— 


“The day had now come—the day big with the fate of the Church 
of Scotland, and without presumption it may be added, with the spirit- 
ual welfare of Christendom. It was a bright and lovely day of May— 
the memorable 18th—when nearly all that Scotland could produce 
of aristocratic grandeur, and civic authority, and legal dignity, and cle- 
rical aspiration, and ministerial worth, and upright integrity, and fer- 
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vent piety, and eager curiosity, thronged the ancient capital, and poured 
their countless multitudes along her streets, and to every point of pecu- 
liar importance. The reign of silence in gray Holyrood was inter- 
rupted, for the annual glitter and noisy bustle of reflected royalty was 
there ; the sombre aspect of the old tower was changed into the bright- 
mess of a gorgeous procession, as her Majesty’s commissioner pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral church of St. Giles; and a close-pent crowd 
had already, from an early hour, filled St. Andrews, where the assem- 
bly was ere long to meet. Slowly the hours wore past until the levee 
terminated, and the sermon had been preached by Dr. Welsh, the mo- 
derator of the preceding assembly,—a sermon distinguished alike by 
clearness of thought, loftiness of principle, and emphatic energy of 
expression. Then began the active interest of the day. The streets 
were filled by a dense mass of human beings; and it required the 
utmost exertions of a large body of police to open an avenue through 
the multitude, such as to permit the processional movement of the com- 
missioner to advance. As the brilliant train swept past, it was regard- 
ed by the people with utter indifference,—their beloved church was on 
her trial, and what was shadowed royalty compared to that? When 
the slow procession passed, the vast crowd closed behind it, as the 
disparted ocean-wave closes behind the gliding ship. Within the 
Assembly Hall, in St. Andrew’s Church, the tramp of steeds, the clash 
of military accoutrements, and the ringing swell of martial music was 
heard ; the languor of long hours was at once thrown off, and all pre- 
pared, with sharpened eye and mind, to notice and to treasure up in 
memory’s most retentive tablets the even awfully-important events of 
each next trembling moment. All-were keenly alive, yet all were 
deeply still, in the intense eagerness of curiosity, or the solemn earn- 
estness of prayer. 

‘‘ The members of assembly came thronging in by either door. On 
the moderate side there was the appearance of uncertainty and care, 
and somewhat, perhaps, of gloomy fear, lest, after all, their victory 
should prove more disastrous than defeat; and on the evangelical side 
there was that grave and settled seriousness of aspect, that chastened 
awe of mean and bearing which men wear when engaged in some 
great and sacred enterprise. ‘The commissioner, the marquis of Bute, 
entered, and was received with the usual ceremonies of respect. ‘The 
moderator opened the meeting with prayer. Then followed a pause 
of brief duration, but of dead silence, unbroken save by the quickened 
beatings of a thousand hearts. Again the moderator spoke, uttering 
slowly and firmly the following words :—‘ According to the usual form 
of procedure, this is the time for making up the roll; but in conse- 
quence of certain proceedings affecting our rights and privileges,—pro- 
ceedings which have been sanctioned by her Majesty’s government, 
and by the legislature of the country, and more especially in respect 
that there has been an infringement on the liberties of our constitution, 
so that we could not now constitute this court without a violation of the 
terms of the union between church and state in this land, as now autho- 
ritatively declared, I must protest against our proceeding further. 
The reasons that have led me to this conclusion are fully set forth 
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in the document which I hold in my hand, and which, with permis- 
sion of the house, I shall now proceed to read.’ He then read the pro- 
test, laid it on the table before the clerk, and, bowing to the throne 
where sat the commissioner, attended by the law officers of the crown, 
withdrew, closely followed by all the men of distinguished genius, and 
talent, and learning, and piety, and faithfulness, and energy, and zeal,— 
by all whose lives and labors had shed fresh grace and glory on the 
Church of Scotland, as honored servants of her Head and King. A 
long-drawn sobbing sigh, a suppressed cheer, at once of admiration and 
deep sympathy, swept round the church, as the crowded spectators 
gazed intently on the strangely-solemn scene. As man by man rose 
and joined the retiring band, and seat by seat was emptied on the left 
side of the throne, the moderate party, the attendants of the commis- 
sioner, and the commissioner himself, gazed on with countenances 
expressive of astonishment and dismay. They were beginning to learn 
that religious liberty was a reality which the powers of the world might 
assail, but could not conquer ; that faith and truth had yet a home upon 
the earth, and that there existed a class of men to whom stainless inte- 
grity of character, and a conscience void of offence, and spiritual inde- 
pendence, and the glory of the Redeemer’s crown, were more precious 
than all that the world could give or take away. In some instances, 
the excited aspect of boasting and baffled scorners was even fearful ; 
some who, but a few hours before, had sent intimation to the govern- 
ment that not thirty ministers would leave the establishment, and 
whose faces, as they marked the event, grew livid and ghastly with 
agitation. 

At the door of the church, and the street immediately in front of it, 
there had been some excitement among the crowd from their closeness 
to the scene, and yet the impossibility of knowing what was going on 
within. ‘ When willthey come? ‘They will not come.’ ‘They will 
come,’ had been the abruptly-interchanged exclamations, when the 
door opened , and ‘ Here they come!” announced to the vast multitude 
that the deed was done, and that the Evangelical Church of Scotland 
was free! Instantly the whole mass of people was in motion, hats and 
handkerchiefs were waved aloft, and a shout, not loud nor long, but 
deep and earnest,—a shout, the voice of the heart rather than of the lip, 
burst from the countless thousands that thronged street, and door, and 
window, and even housetop, wherever a foot could be perched and a 
view obtained. And how were the ministers to work their way through 
that dense crowd? No civic force was there to clear a path; the mil- 
itary had retired ; but with one simultaneous impulse the mass divided 
right and left, and opened an avenue in the middle of the street so broad 
that four might walk abrea$t, and through that living lane the venera- 
ble defenders of religious liberty moved calmly and steadily on along the 
line of street leading to their appointed place of meeting at Tanfield 
Hall, on the north side of the city, in the valley formed by the water 
of Leith. Never, perhaps, was there a more signal instance beheld 
of the power which tried and trusted moral worth and religious dignity 
exercise over the mind of man, than in that marvelous spectacle ; and 
frankly did many strangers, natives of other lands, who were present, 
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declare, that in no country but Scotland could such a moral and reli- 
gious triumph have been displayed. Not one single jarring incident 
occurred ; no haste, no confusion disturbed the great and grave solem- 
nity of the Church of Scotland’s exodus ; her friends were stilled from 
tumultuary applause, her enemies were restrained from wrathful vio- 
lence, and the presiding care of her Divine Head apd King rendered . 
her path one of serenity and peace. Yet when the protesting minis- 
ters and elders took their places in the space reserved for them in the 
spacious hall, within which already at least three thousand spectators 
had assembled, and when Dr. Welsh opened the meeting with a prayer 
remarkable for solemnity of tone, comprehensiveness of thought, and 
even sublime fervor of devotional spirit, many a bosom could no longer 
restrain its full and bursting emotions, and many a grave and manly 
countenance was copiously bathed in tears. It was not sorrow, still 
less was it regret ; it was the outpouring of unutterable gratitude to God 
for that grace which had enabled them to maintain their integrity, and 
to bear an unshaken testimony to the truth of Christ’s mediatorial sove- 
reignty, and for that providential goodness which had watched over 
them, preserved them from all strife and confusion, and given to all 
their proceedings that air of calm, untroubled dignity, which so well be- 
seemed the sacred nature and the vast importance of the event. An- 
other mode of relief to the full heart was obtained when that great mul- 
titude stood up to sing the praises of the Lord, in such a strain of re- 
joicing and adoring melody as human ears have seldom heard, and hu- 
man voices seldom raised to heaven. But enough; the whole scene 
was far beyond description,—a scene such as to share in and behold, 
might have amply repaid the toils and sorrows of a lifetime,—a scene 
worth living to witness, worth dying to realize. 

“‘The events which followed are too recent in their occurrence, and 
too deeply engraved on the mind of the country, to require to be here 
recorded in minute detail. A few only of those which were of chief 
importance may be briefly stated. Dr. Welsh, in a short, emphatic 
speech, moved that Dr. Chalmers should be chosen moderator of this 
the first general assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. The mo- 
tion was carried by acclamation, and Dr. Chalmers took the chair. The 
forty-third psalm was then sung, prayer was again offered up to God, 
and the assembly was thus regularly constituted. Dr. Chalmers then 
commenced the business by an address, in which he recapitulated the 
principles of the recent conflict, as necessarily the same on which the 
new assembly was now constituted and prepared henceforth to act ; 
viewed the position which must now be occupied, and the course of 
conduct which ought to be followed toward other parties ; and con- 
cluded with a beautiful statement and application of the sacred princi- 
ples and heavenly affections that knit together the hearts and minds 
of faithful pastors and their pious people. It was then proposed by 
Dr. Candlish, that the assembly should assume into their body, as mem- 
bers of the house, all those ministers who had signed the protest, or a 
concurrence in it, together with one elder from each adhering kirk- 
session. ‘This proposal was received with unanimous approbation ; 
and thus the assembly was put in a position to complete, by means of 
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a formal deed of demision, individually signed, the separation of the 
Free Protesting Church of Scotland from the state, and from the Eras- 
tianized Establishment. 

“The time of several successive days was occupied in receiving 
deputations from other churches, who expressed their concurrence in 
the principles and sympathy with the sufferings of the Free Church; 
in hearing the reports of the sub-divisions of the Provisional Committee, 
and of the committees for managing the schemes of the church, of 
which the one for the conversion of the Jews obtained the precedence “‘ 
and in receiving the declared adherence of a large body of probationers, 
during the course of which proceeding, many very eloquent and ve 
impressive addresses called forth the deep emotions of the vast audi- 
ence. At length, on Tuesday, the twenty-third of May, the act of se- 
paration and deed of demission was read, received the approbation of 
the assembly, and was prepared for receiving the signatures of all ad- 
hering ministers and elders. All other business was suspended, that 
this momentous act might, with due deliberation and solemnity, be done 
in the presence of the whole assembly. The roll of names was called 
in the usual arrangement of synods and presbyteries. Ten by ten the 
members rose, moved to the platform behind the moderator’s chair, and 
there, with unswerving heart and steady hand, calmly completed the 
sacrifice of all their worldly possessions and their station in society, 
for the sake, as they firmly believed and deeply felt, of Christ’s crown 
and covenant.t At least five hours were occupied in the deliberate 
execution of this singularly-impressive and self-denying deed ; and yet 
throughout this protracted period there appeared no symptom of either 
excitement or languor. It was the result, not of hasty and fickle pas- 
sion, but of steady and unchangeable principle ; it was the deed of the 
soul, rather than of the heart; it had been caused, and it was accom- 
plished, by the power of spiritual and eternal truth, and, therefore, it 
displayed somewhat of the majestic serenity and immovable steadfast- 
ness of eternity itself.”"—-Pp. 462-465. 


Having followed our author through his interesting narrative, 
and attentively weighed his views of the causes and results of the 
facts he records, we have before us a wide field for remarks, both 
general and particular. But we have already occupied so much 
space that we must restrict ourselves to narrow limits in this de- 
partment, and only notice a few points. 

The work, as a literary performance, is of a high order. The 
author’s style is copiousy perspicuous, and nervous. Occasional 


“* Tt was a curious and an encouraging coincidence, that as the Church of 
Scotland had been the first church that sent missionaries to the Jews, so to re- 
sume that mission was the first enterprise of the Free Church. 

“+The number of those who signed on that day was three hundred and 
eighty-six ; additional signatures, subsequently given, have raised it to upward 
of four hundred and seventy.” 
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defects, in the ardor of composition, have escaped him, which he 
will be sure-to remedy in subsequent editions. The philosophy 
of the facts presented is elaborated with a strong hand, and shows 
the author entitled to a rank with Clarendon, D’Aubigné, &c. 
That he should write as a Scotchman and an evangelical is not 
strange. But while he always appears as the apologist for the 
kirk, and in the latter part of his work for the evangelical party, it 
cannot in fairness be said that he colors for effect, or that he per- 
verts authorities for the suppression of truth. He gives a thousand 
deadly thrusts at prelacy and moderatism, but no sympathy is ex- 
cited for these great enemies of the kirk, as it appears perfectly 
plain that he strikes vipers whose poison had produced so much 
mischief, that the justice of the world demands their decapitation. 

We have already had occasion to enter our protest against the 
author’s views of Arminianism. In one or two more cases he 
loses the track of truth. He opposes “the voluntary system,” as 
the doctrine that the church needs not legal provisions for the sup- 
port of her ministry is now called in Scotland. It seems unac- 
countable how one so capable of following out all the various 
ramifications of state policy, and the deadly workings of the sys- 
tem of government in a state church, should still adhere to the 
figment of a national or state religion. Where did the system ever 
work well? In what instance has not the church suffered the 
entire loss of her freedom of discipline and purity of character by 
a union with the state? Religion needs no such ally. Indeed, it 
cannot endure the unnatural connection. All she wants is a fair 
field of action—protection from physical force; and even under 
much of this she has often flourished, and achieved some of her 
noblest conquests. But leave her to her own legitimate resources, 
the guidance and favor of her divine Author, and she will take the 
world—and “the kingdom and the greatness of the power under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
most high God, and they shall reign for ever and ever.” 

We also think the author errs in striking at patronage as the 
great source of all the mischief which has in modern times befallen 
the kirk ; that is, we do not think his theory penetrates the depths 
of the evil. He merely strikes at a prominent limb, while he 
leaves the massy trunk of the tree untouched. Patronage, we 
believe, except in those cases where the. state has been made the 
slave of the church, has always been an appendage of a state reli- 
gion. If the civil government erects and endows churches, whose 
ministry and government are wholly independent of it, what secu- 
rity is there that the very resources of the state will not be turned 
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against itself? Should not the civil power have a check upon its 
own religious establishment? The union of the church with the 
state without the right of state patronage runs into ecclesiastical 
tyranny ; and this union with state patronage ruins the purity of 
the church. The root of the evil then is, the union of Church and 
State. We abhor patronage as cordially as Mr. Hetherington can, 
but we would apply the only effective remedy—that of an utter 
severance of the church from the state. 

Our author urges, in common with all advocates for a national 
establishment, that it is the duty of civil governments, as such, to 
support religion by legal provisions. Now this we wholly deny. 
Civil governments are institutions of God, but they have their par- 
ticular province and work. This is the protection of the commu- 
nity, and of the individuals of which it is composed, in their natural 
and civil rights. They have nothing to do with religion but to 
revere its high and holy principles in their civil arrangements and 
administration, and to protect every man and every society in the 
exercise of the rights of conscience in matters of religion, so long 
as that exercise contravenes no social or individual right. Churches 
are voluntary associations for the purpose of carrying out the great 
general and public ends of religion. Upon them devolves the duty 
of sustaining discipline and of propagating the gospel. The true 
doctrine of the independence of the church, or rather its withdraw- 
ing from all state connections, and retiring to its own proper pro- 
vince, is well understood in this country, and scarcely anywhere 
else. ‘The voluntary system” has here been fully tested; and, 
thank Heaven, the success of the experiment has proved that reli- 
gion only wants fair play. If she cannot support herself now, 
under the protection of a free government and the administration 
of wholesome laws—laws which protect her from violence and 
recognize her high moral claims—she has become another thing 
from what she was when she lived and flourished in spite of laws 
inconceivably unjust and cruelly oppressive, administered by blood- 
thirsty tyrants, shouted on by a licentious heathen multitude. It is 
not so. Christianity is, as it ever has been, the fair daughter of 
Heaven, higher and mightier than the kings and potentates of the 
earth. Christ her great”Author will protect her, and lead her to 
final triumph and universal empire. Amen. 
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Art. I1.—The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. Witha 
Memoir of his Life. By Dr. Gregory. Reminiscences. By 
Joun Greene, Esq,; and his Character as a Preacher, by the 
Rev. Joun Foster. Published under the Superintendence of 
Ourntuus Grecory, LL.D., F.R.A.8S., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military Academy; and JoserH BeucueEr, 
D.D. 4 volumes, 8vo., pp. 2400. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1844. 


Tue fourth volume of these works is just published in this 
country, and at present may be had separately from the rest, so 
that purchasers of the previous volumes may complete their sets. 
It consists of one hundred pages of interesting reminiscences by 
Hall’s intimate friend, John Greene, Esq., with notes by the editor 
of the volume, Dr. Belcher; ninety-two sermons of a miscellane- 
ous character, taken in short-hand by several eminent clergymen 
and. other professional gentlemen; a series of twelve expository 
discourses on the Epistle to the Philippians, with a few letters and 
gleanings. As its general character entirely accords with the 
other volumes, excepting indeed that it affords a greater variety 
of subjects discussed, we shall say nothing more about it than 
to express our gratification that the publishers in New-York 
have published, what it seems is yet a desideratum in England, 
a complete uniform edition of this English classic ;—that the 
editor’s duties have been discharged with evident care, and 
with a warm devotedness to his task;-——and that the whole 
works are here published for about one-third the sum for 
which the first three of these volumes could be obtained in 
Great Britain. 

We now feel ourselves at liberty to indulge our readers with a 
few pages of pleasant writing about Hali and his works; intended 
to afford them present interest, and to induce them to become better 
acquainted with a man who, though he especially belonged to one 
section of the religious community, was really, as he wished to be, 
the property of the whole Christian church. No man can read his 
works without seeing that Hall was a Baptist; but he resolutely 
set himself to show that differences of opinion as to the ordinance 
which distinguishes his denomination from all others ought not for 
one moment, or in any instance, to debar Christians from approach- 
ing the same table of the Lord, or in any other way to restrict the 
fullest Christian fellowship. Dr. Gregory tells us that on being 
asked whether he was an Arminian or a Calvinist, he replied, 
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‘“‘ Neither, sir; but I believe that I recede further from Arminian- 
ism than from Calvinism. If a man profess himself a decided 
Arminian, I infer from it‘that he is not a good logician; but, sir, it 
does not interfere with his personal piety; look at good Mr. Ben- 
son, for example. I regard the question mcre as metaphysical 
than religious.” Even this view of his feelings was scarcely con- 
sistent with his well-known intimacy with the excellent Theophilus 
Lessey, and the admirable Richard Watson; nor with his opinion 
of Mr. Wesley, given in a letter to a correspondent at Plymouth, 
which we find in the third volume of the works before us: “I 
have just been reading Dr. Whitehead’s Life of Mr. Wesley: it 
has given me a much more enlarged idea of the virtues and labors 
of that extraordinary man than I ever had before. I would not 
incur the guilt of that virulent abuse which Toplady cast upon him 
for ten thousand worlds. When will the Christian world cease 
disputing about religion, and begin to enter into its spirit, and prac- 
tice its precepts?” The whole of Mr. Hall’s intercourse with the 
church of Christ was in harmony with this extract; men of every 
evangelical denomination enjoyed his friendship, and each in return 
felt the most delightful union of soul with him. 

The father of Robert Hall bore the same name as his son. He 
was the pastor of an ancient and respectable Baptist church in 
the small village of Arnsby, in Leicestershire. He was a man of. 
great genius and mental power, and stood very high in the connec- 
tion to which he belonged. Robert the younger was born, in the 
village already named, in 1764, and was the youngest of fourteen 
children. He was so feeble and delicate in infancy that it was 
scarcely expected he would reach maturity; his mental activity, 
however, was always remarkable ; he had learned his letters from 
the stones in the graveyard before he could talk, and his constitu- 
tional ardor at once became apparent. ‘‘ He was incessantly ask- 
ing questions, and became a great and a rapid talker. One day, 
when he was about three years old, on his expressing disapproba- 
tion of some person who spoke quickly, his mother reminded him 
that he spoke very fast: ‘No,’ said he, ‘J only keep at it’” At 
six years of age he began his daily journeys to a school about four 
miles from his father’s house; but the severe pain in his back, 
from which he suffered so much through life, had even then begun 
to distress him; so that he was often obliged to lie down upon the 
road, and sometimes his brother John and his other school-fellows 
carried him in turn, he repaying them during their labor by relating 
some amusing story, or detailing some of the interesting results of 
his reading. Before he was nine years old he had perused and 
Vou. [V.—33 
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reperused, with intense interest, the profound treatises of Jonathan 
Edwards on “‘ the Affections” and “the Will.” We would gladly 
trace, if our limits would allow us, the career of this extraordinary 
youth, but we cannot. Suffice it then to say, that, having given 
evidence of piety, he was baptized by his father, and was sent, in 
his fifteenth year, to the college of Bristol, attached to his own de- 
nomination, there to prepare for the ministry. His first attempt at 
preaching was an entire failure ; after proceeding for a short time, 
much to the gratification of his auditory, he suddenly paused, 
covered his face with his hands, exclaimed, ‘“‘O! I have lost all 
my ideas,” and sat down, still hiding his face. A second time he 
made the attempt, and again failed. Soon after these things, how- 
ever, we find him preaching to an auditory of ministers, many of 
whom he had been accustomed from his infancy to regard with the 
utmost reverence. He selected for his text 1 John i, 5: “God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all ;” and, it is affirmed, treated 
this mysterious and awful subject with such metaphysical acumen, 
and drew from it such an impressive application, as excited the 
deepest interest. We soon after seem to accompany him to the 
meeting of the church under the care of his father, where we read 
in the church book, “On the 13th of August, 1780, he was ex- 
amined by his father before the church, respecting his inclination, 
motives, and end in reference to the ministry, and was likewise 
desired to make a declaration of his religious sentiments. All 
which being done to the entire satisfaction of the church, they 
therefore set him apart by lifting up their right hands and by solemn 
prayer. His father then delivered a discourse to him from 2 Tim. 
ii, 1: ‘Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus.’ Being thus sent forth, he preached in the afternoon 
from 2 Thess. i, 7,8: ‘The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ May the Lord bless him, and grant him great 
success.” 

Having completed his preparatory studies at Bristol, and gradu- 
ated A. M. at Aberdeen, Mr. Hall was appointed classical tutor at 
Bristol, and afternoons preached for Dr. C. Evans. In about two 
years after this he removed to Cambridge, to succeed the ingenious 
but erratic Robert Robinson. Here his religion and his prudence 
were both tried. Robinson had cherished some heretical views, 
and it is highly probable that many of his congregation had gone 
much further in error than their minister. At this period Hall 
himself was then a materialist, and was by no means clear in his 
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views as to the personality of the Holy Spirit ; but the distinguish- 
ing doctrine of Christianity—the atonement by the death of Christ 
—he clearly understood and cordially loved. This was the sub- 
ject of his first sermon after he had accepted the pastorate. Im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the service, one of the congregation 
went into the vestry and said, “ Mr. Hall, this preaching won’t do 
for us: it will only suit a congregation of old women.” “Do you 
mean my sermon, sir, or the doctrine?” ‘Your doctrine.” ‘Why 
is it that the doctrine is only fit for old women? “ Because it 
may suit the musings of people tottering on the brink of the grave, 
and who are eagerly seeking comfort.” ‘Thank you, sir, for 
your concession. The doctrine will not swit people of any age, 
unless it be true; and if it be true, it is not fitted for old women 
alone, but is equally important at every age.” We will here fur- 
nish one or two short extracts from Mr. Greene’s Reminiscences 
which relate to this period :— 


“ Mr. Hall’s sermons were principally upon subjects suited to the 
condition of his audience ; and his appeals to the consciences and feel- 
ings of his hearers were equally pungent and faithful: ‘ What! will 
you shut out the Deity from his own dominions, till at length the great 
eternal Being becomes unknown and unacknowledged in his own 
world? Will you dare to venture on the thick bosses of the Almighty’s 
buckler ; or will you place briers and thorns before him? He would 
pass through them; He would burn them up together? To form any 
idea of the effect produced by these appeals, it would be necessary to 
witness the expression of his brilliant eye, the moving eloquence of 
his lifted brow, and the animated and impassioned manner in which his 
addresses were delivered.”—Vol. iv, p. 13. 

“His habits were very studious: I never knew any man that was so 
great a reader on all subjects. It is a mistaken notion that he was 
entirely indebted to genius; he possessed great industry and applica- 
tion, united to which was a thirst for knowledge, and an ambition to 
excel in everything which he undertook. Dissatisfied with present 
attainments, he frequently said, ‘ Let your aim and standard be high, 
for you will always be below your standard; and if your standard is 
high, your attainments will be high also.’ He generally read from 
an early hour of the morning till eight o’clock in the evening, after 
which he visited either the sick or his friends. If one was engaged 
or from home, he went to another, and stayed till eleven o’clock—then 
returned to his rooms. It was pleasing, on such occasions, to witness 
this great man descend from the sublimest speculations, and mingle 
with the socialities of common life. There was no ostentatious dis- 
play of learning; he endeared himself to all by the simplicity of his 
manners, the unaffected modesty and kindness of his disposition, and 
the interest which he took in their welfare. He was exceedingly fond 
of children, and frequently took the little ones in his arms, and ap- 
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peared to enter into all their amusements. Under these circumstances, 
it will not appear surprising that his visits were anticipated with earn- 
estness and delight.”—J0., p. 14. 


After a few years’ successful labor at Cambridge, Mr. Hall was 
laid aside by mental aberration. The season was one of solemn 
interest with his people, who after a while had the pleasure of 
welcoming him again to his pulpit. Mr. Greene says :— 


“The month of April was fixed for his return to Cambridge, and the 
late Rev. T. N. Toller, of Kettering, as an old friend, was invited to 
accompany him, and to preach one part of the day, in order that Mr. 
Hall might resume his situation by degrees. He came to the house 
of Mr. W. Hollick, the senior deacon. We were all delighted to see 
him again in his own pulpit. The following morning I called on 
him, and found him somewhat dejected. I commenced the conversa- 
tion by saying, ‘We were greatly delighted to see you once more in 
your pulpit, sir. It was a serious and admirable discourse. I quite 
enjoyed it.’ ‘O,do not say anything about it, sir; I shall never be 
the preacher I was. I find I have lost the principal faculty that dis- 
tinguished my preaching, which was imagination; you know that was 
my forte, sir; all my imagination has been overstretched. You, with 
the rest of my friends, tell me that I was only seven weeks in confine- 
ment, and the date of the year corresponds, so that I am bound to be- 
lieve you, but they have appeared to me like seven years. My mind 
was so excited, and my imagination so lively and active, that more 
ideas passed through my mind during those seven weeks than in any 
seven years of my life. Whatever | had obtained from reading or re- 
flection was present to me; I had all my ideas at my fingers’ ends, and 
could bring them to bear upon any subject.’”—Vol. iv, p. 32. 


After a few months, however, the disease returned in all its ma- 
lignity ; a second ¢onfinement was the result : when he recovered, 
as he could not endure the physical aspect of the neighborhood, he 
resigned his pastorate, and received a high mark of the esteem of 
his church, who settled on him a handsome annuity for life. 

Before we look at Mr. Hall at Leicester, where he settled after 
his entire recovery, we are desirous of presenting one or two fea- 
tures of his character with which we have been impressed in our 
progress through these volumes. 

We have already seen that in the early part of his ministry at 
Cambridge his views of the Holy Spirit were not in harmony with 
the sacred volume. Dr. Gregory tells us in his Memoir :— 


“ Early in the year 1799 a severe fever, which brought him, in his 
own apprehension and that of his friends, to the brink of the grave,. 
gave him the opportunity of experiencing the support yielded by the 
doctrines of the cross in the near views of death and judgment. He 
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never before felt his mind so calm and happy. The impression was 
not only salutary, but abiding ; and it again prompted him to the inves- 
tigation of one or two points, with regard to which he had long felt 
himself floating in uncertainty. Although he had for some years 
steadily and earnestly enforced the necessity of divine influence in the 
transformation of character, and in perseverance in a course of consist- 
ent, holy obedience, yet he ‘spoke of it as ‘ the influence of the Spirit of 
God,’ and never, in express terms, as ‘ the influence of the Holy Spirit.’ 
The reason was, that though he fully believed the necessity of spiritual 
agency in commencing and continuing the spiritual life, he doubted the 
doctrine of the distinct personality of the Holy Spirit. But about this 
time he was struck with the fact, that whenever in private prayer he 
was in the most deeply devotional frame, ‘ most overwhelmed with the 
sense that he was nothing, and God was all in all,’ he always felt him- 
self inclined to adopt a Trinitarian doxology. This circumstance, oc- 
curring frequently, and more frequently meditated upon in a tone of 
honest and anxious inquiry, issued at length in a persuasion that the 
Holy Spirit is really and truly God, and not an emanation.”—Vol. iii, 
pp. 35, 36. 


There is something indescribably touching in the following fact, 
as recorded by Dr. Gregory :— 


“In argument he was impetuous, and sometimes overbearing ; but if he 
lost his temper he was deeply humbled, and would often acknowledge 
himself to blame. On one of these occasions, when the discussion 
had become warm, and he had evinced unusual agitation, he suddenly 
closed the debate, quitted his seat, and, retiring to a remote part of the 
room, was overheard by a lady, who was just entering, to ejaculate 
with deep feeling, ‘ Lamb of God! Lamb of God! calm my perturbed 
spirit !?”—Vol. iii, p. 25. 


One fact more of this general character we introduce here, even 
though it relates to a subsequent period. It is supplied by the editor 
of the fourth volume :— 


“While Mr. Hall was at Leicester, he became acquainted with a 
plain but excellent man, a deacon of a neighboring Baptist church. 
Walking with him in the fields one day, Mr. Hall asked him what he 
considered to be the most decisive evidence of personal religion. The 
answer I have now forgotten, but Mr. Hall replied by asking him 
whether he did not think that supreme delight in God was the most 
satisfactory evidence a man could enjoy of his acceptance with him. 
Kindling as he proceeded, he said, ‘ Why, sir, I often altogether doubt 
my religion, till I turn to the fact, which I can never question, that the 
character of God as he has revealed himself in the Scriptures is the 

object of my highest admiration and love.’ So thought the Psalmist: © 
~ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none on the earth I desire 
beside thee.”—Vol. iv, pp. 99, 100. 


In 1807 we find Mr. Hall settling over a small Baptist Shiibes 
in Leicester, which had previously enjoyed the pastoral labors of 
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the afterward distinguished Dr. Carey of Serampore, but which, 
after his departure, had considerably declined. Here his talents 
and his piety combined to increase the number of attendants on 
public worship, and here perhaps was the most useful sphere of his 
labors. As we cannot afford space to describe his efforts here at 
length, we shall furnish an extract which Dr. Belcher has given from 
the pen of a traveler :— 


‘“‘ Went to hear Robert Hall; his text was the words, ‘ By the grace 
of God I am what I am.’ Was exceedingly delighted with his sermon, 
which was correct and elegant in the composition, and rapid in the de- 
livery. His language was chaste in the extreme ; his argumentation 
was close; his illustrations were forcible ; and his metaphors, though 
sparingly employed, strikingly beautiful. I was told that his sermon 
was, however, on the whole, a pure specimen of his simple style. 
Learning that he was to preach in the evening, I made up my mind to 
enjoy another rich, intellectual repast, hoping that it might display him 
in a different character. 

“ Went at half-past six to hear Robert Hall. His subject was ‘ The 
power of God.’ It was, without exception, the most wonderful sermon 
I ever heard in my life. Every quality which could have been called 
into exercise on such an occasion seemed concentrated in this one ser- 
mon; profoundly metaphysical, without bewildering himself or his 
hearers ; and elegant, without the shadow of affectation ; rapid in deli- 
very, without confusion ; energetic, without rant; devout, without en- 
thusiasm ; commanding, without austerity ; affectionate, without cant ; 
argumentative, without pedantry; the whole effect was beyond any- 
thing that it is possible to conceive of pulpit eloquence. A powerful 
voice seemed all that was wanting to complete the model of the orator ; 
but even this defect was often totally hidden by the energy of his de- 
livery, and the sublimity of his conceptions ; while the weakness of his 
physical powers seemed to heighten the attention and increase the ad- 
miration of his auditory. He appeared to speak with much labor, and 
was frequently obliged to clear his voice, in order to make himself 
heard. His voice was, however, very even till within a few minutes 
of the close, when he became intensely earnest, and the rapidity, which 
before appeared scarcely capable of augmentation, increased to a de- 
gree that was quite overpowering to his auditory. Although preaching 
to his own congregation, who habitually heard him twice every sabbath, 
the silence was so great, that during the very short intervals when he 
stopped to clear his voice, or to wipe the perspiration which flowed 
profusely from his forehead, a pin might have been heard to drop. He 
preached entirely without notes, and-[ should conclude, from his man- 
ner of expression on the only two or three occasions when his ideas 
appeared to flow too rapidly for utterance, that he had not previously 
done more than arrange his ideas, without troubling himself to clothe 
them with words. His command of words is truly astonishing, and 
were this not the case, his hearers must often be deprived of the benefit of 
his stupendous ideas, I left the chapel with a strong impression that 
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the journey from London to Leicester would have been amply rewarded 
had it been only by hearing this surprising sermon.”—Vol. iv, p. 98. 


In 1825, in consequence of the death of the excellent Dr. Ry- 
land of Bristol, Mr. Hall was invited to succeed him in his pasto- 
rate. After months of intense anxiety as to the path of duty, and the 
warmest solicitude manifested both by the church at Leicester and 
that at Bristol, he came to the determination to remove. This was 
in his sixty-second year; but his popularity was by no means abated, 
and he soon saw, in the increase of his congregation and the large 
accession of converts, that he had adopted a right course. Here 
he labored, latterly under some indisposition, till he closed his ca- 
reer, Feb. 21, 1831. 


‘He appeared for the last time in the pulpit at Broadmead on the 
6th of the same month. The evening discourse has been considered 
one of his most interesting addresses. The attack, which was sudden 
and unexpected, took place on the following Thursday evening, while 
he was engaged in preparing the usual monthly discourse prior to the 
administration of the Lord’s supper. On the morning of the 20th, a 
note was received by the officiating minister, soliciting the prayers of 
the church and congregation for their ‘dying pastor;’ the usual after- 
noon sermon was omitted, and a meeting held for the purpose of com- 
mending him to God. It presented a scene of audible weeping: the 
tears of his affectionate people, however, formed a happy contrast to the 
hallelujahs of heaven, with which he was about to be welcomed as a 
king and a priest unto God. After a severe struggle, borne with the 
most exemplary piety and Christian fortitude, his eloquent tongue having 
terminated its appeal to mortals, invoked the arrival of his Saviour and 
his God—Come, Lord Jesus, come—and was then hushed for ever. 
His eldest daughter, whose filial piety bound her to the spot, added, 
‘quickly.’ ‘The dying man gazed upon his child; a father’s affection 
kindled the brilliancy of his fading eye, and a smile more than mortal 
spoke a father’s blessing. His passing spirit entered upon a purer and 
more congenial clime, and united in the song of the seraphim and the 
church of the first-born, who serve God day and night in his temple. 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord: Yea, saith the Spirit, for they 
rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.”—V ol. iv, p. 99. 


To eulogize the works of a man who has been praised in terms 
of the strongest character, not only by divines and religious critics 
of every class, but by stholars, such as Parr, and Jack, the princi- 
pal of King’s College, Aberdeen, by senators, such as Brougham 
and Denman, and by philosophers, such as Mackintosh and Scott, 
might well be deemed superfluous. Nor is it a trifling evidence 
of the estimation in which they are held in England, that though 
everything which Mr. Hall prepared for the press had been pub- 
lished again and again, yet the copy-right of the materials com- 
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posing the first three of the volumes before us was sold to the 
London publishers for four thousand pounds sterling. No divine, 
no student of the English language, no admirer of literary beauty, 
can long be without the works of Robert Hall. Sir James Mack- 
intosh says, ‘‘ On a review of all his varied excellences, we cannot 
but expect with confidence that the name of Mr. Hall will be 
placed by posterity with the illustrious names of Paley and Wat- 
son, among the best writers of the age, as well as the most vigor- 
ous defenders of religious truth, and the brightest examples of 
Christian charity.” Dr. Parr says, “‘ Mr. Hall, like Bishop Taylor, 
has the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acumen of 
a schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, and the piety of 
a saint.” Scott, the distinguished editor of the London Magazine, 
wrote in 1821, ‘‘ His excellence does not consist in the predomi- 
nance of one of his powers, but in the exquisite proportion and har- 
mony of all. The richness, variety, and extent of his knowledge, 
are not so remarkable as his absolute mastery over it. He moves 
about in the loftiest sphere of contemplation, as though he were 
‘native and endued to its element.’ He uses the finest classical 
allusions, the noblest images, and the most exquisite words, as 
though they were those which came first to his mind, and which 
formed his natural dialect. There is not the least appearance of 
straining after greatness in his most magnificent excursions, but he 
rises to the loftiest heights with a childlike ease. His style is one 
of the clearest and simplest—the least encumbered with its own 
beauty—of any which has ever been written. It is bright and lu- 
cid as a mirror, and its most highly-wrought and sparkling embel- 
lishments are like ornaments of crystal, which, even in their brilliant 
inequalities of surface, give back to the eye little pieces of the true 
imagery set before them.” We were going on to give extracts from 
our countryman, Dr. Sprague of Albany, and others, but we must 
stop: besides, our object is accomplished—our readers will very 
generally possess these volumes. 

In looking carefully over these volumes, we find everything of 
Mr. Hall’s which we ever remember to have seen, with one excep- 
tion—a letter addressed to the Rev. J. Jones, M. A., a young cler- 
gyman, while at college, and published by him in one of the 
English editions of Porter’s Letters on Homiletics and Preaching. 
As it is adapted to be useful to our clerical brethren, we will now 
place it before them: we regret, however, that Mr. Jones does not 
give us the date. 


“Rev. Srr,—I am happy to hear, as in the instance before me, that 
God is inclining by his Spirit so many young students to devote them- 
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selves to the ministry from the purest and most evangelical motives. 
With such views and dispositions, you may be assured of your receiv- 
ing a competent measure of that sacred unction that teacheth all things. 
But, as you have condescended to ask my advice respecting the best 
mode of preparing yourself for the sacred work of the ministry, I can 
only lament my incompetence for the task you have assigned me. In 
the mean time I have no doubt you will take in good part the few sug- 
gestions which I shall present you, without suspecting me of a dispo- 
sition to dictate or dogmatize. 

“‘ With respect to your first inquiry, I have no doubt that the extem- 
poraneous mode of preaching is the best; by which I am far from 
intending the neglect of previous study, but the practice of delivering 
sermons with little or no immediate use of notes. That it possesses a 
superior power of keeping up attention and exciting an impression, can 
scarcely be doubted; and all that can be said on the other side is, that 
it is unfavorable to accuracy.. But why should sermons be more elabo- 
rately exact, in point of composition, than the speeches in Parliament, 
or at the bar—or the force and pathos naturally attendant on the ex- 
temporary mode of speaking be excluded only from the inculcation of 
divine truth ; that truth which we are enjoined by the highest example 
and authority not to attempt to combine with excellency of speech or 
of wisdom ? 

“The matter appears to me to be this. The general decline of piety 
among the regular clergy in the reign of the two Charleses almost ex- 
tinguished pulpit eloquence. And when true religion began to be held 
in disesteem, nothing remained to be cultivated but a scrupulous and 
timid correctness ; when the preacher, instead of attempting ‘ dominari 
in concionibus,’ was chiefly solicitous to avoid ridicule, satisfied with 
the negative praise of not giving offense. This is surely a very con- 
fined limit for the ambition of a Christian minister: but whoever would 
greatly surpass it, and accomplish to any considerable extent the true 
objects of preaching, must, after deeply meditating his subject, and 
making a tolerably copious analysis, trust the clothing of his ideas to 
the feeling of the moment. I would not, however, urge a young 
preacher to attempt all this at once; but rather never to read entirely 
—to write the whole or a good part of his sermon for a while—then 
to trust himself gradually more to his extemporaneous powers. 

“With respect to the course of study to be pursued, and the proper 
books to be read by a young man who is preparing for sacred orders, 
I am ashamed to attempt to give my opinion, conscious as I am of be- 
ing so deficient myself in the knowledge which, if not absolutely requi- 
site, is yet highly conduciye to the profitable discharge of the Christian 
ministry. 

“a sonia the most necessary study of all is the acquiring an inti- 
mate acquaintance with both Testaments in their original languages, 
never losing sight of the Septuagint, which is the best interpreter of 
the Hebrew words, as well as of the Hellenistic dialect, which per- 
vades the New Testament. This, I presume, should form part, and a 
considerable one, of the daily study of a young divine. 

“ Next, ecclesiastical history will demand his attention, which, with- 
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out neglecting some modern historians, will be best learned out of Euse- 
bius ; and, if he wishes to pursue the history of the church beyond the 
fourth century, from Socrates and Sozomen. The compilation of Eu- 
sebius is invaluable, and the History of Socrates very entertaining, and 
full of melancholy instruction. 

“For Jewish Antiquities, I know nothing better than Beausobre and 
L’Enfant’s Introduction to the Prussian Testament ; though the subject 
is handled more fully by Jennings, in two volumes octavo. 

“Of commentators I am not very competent to speak, having not 
conversed with them very widely. Grotius is perhaps the most pro- 
found and enlightened—particularly on the Gospels. His legal views 
of religion, however, almost always confounding sanctification and jus- 
tification, require to be strictly guarded against. Matthew Henry, as 
a practical and devotional commentator, exceeds all praise, and sug- 
gests most matter for sermonizing of any. 

“ As to general theologians, I much prefer Howe to any whom it 
has been my lot to meet with. He was at once a man of stupendous 
genius and of great unction, though his style is harsh and repulsive. I 
should recommend a young man who is entering on the ministry to 
make himself intimately acquainted with our older writers, Barrow, 
Tillotson, Hooker, Milton, Chillingworth, Pearson, &c.—of whom, in 
comparison with later writers, I should be disposed to say, with very 
few exceptions, ‘ No one, having tasted old wine, straightway desireth 
new, for he saith the old is better.”* 

‘Thus I have attempted very briefly to comply with your request ; 
and with my sincere prayers and wishes that you may be enabled to 
‘approve yourself to God a workman that needeth not to be ashamed,’ 

“‘T remain, with sincere esteem, yours most respectfully, 

“ Ropert Hatt.” 

We really wish that our space would allow us to dilate at length 
on the character of Robert Hall as a preacher. Clear und valua- 
ble as Foster’s delineation is, and though it is usually correct, yet 
the reader does not obtain a full view of the occupant of the pulpit. 
Let him imagine a man of rather more than the usual size, with an 
appearance of a commanding order, rising to speak, and, by his 
slowness of utterance, almost total want of voice, hesitancy, and a 
most uncomfortable tickling cough, destroying all the expectation 
which his fame has excited, filling you with mortification, leading 
you to determine that you will never again believe a representation 
made to you respecting any preacher, and, in a word, wishing your- 
self at home. You grieve, too, as you look round and see the 
clergy, the senator, the noble of the district, and are vexed for 


*Good! This is so exactly in accordance with our taste and experience, 
that we cannot withhold our cordial approbation. When we have as many 
thinkers formed upon these models as the present condition of the church and 
the country now calls for, we shall hear little complaint of the “ drowsiness” 


of the Methodist Quarterly Review.—Eb. 
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them as well as for yourself. But stay; his voice is becoming 
clearer, his cough is leaving him, he breathes with greater ease, 
and his countenance brightens up; now you can hear him, for his 
voice assumes a fuller and rounder tone, and you perceive that he 
has just set about to make some single impression on your mind: 
you become interested as he becomes warm. How musical his 
style; how classical his allusions ; how conscious is he becoming 
that his subject is supremely important! See, he steps back in the 
pulpit, and then comes forward, bending over the cushion, to throw 
over his congregation torrents of eloquence! Now you have en- 
tirely forgotten the preacher, and his subject is all in all; you and 
others rise from your seats, intent to catch every word ;—you are 
filled with raptures ;—it is just possible that the hope crosses your 
mind that he will go on at Jeast another hour ;—but no, he has sat 
down! What a disappointment! What shall be done! Where 
are we! Never before lived such a preacher surely as this! You 
go away with one deep, solemn impression, which you can never 
lose. 

This is no exaggerated picture. The volumes before us, and 
many other witnesses, amply sustain this statement, and justify 
those who never witnessed his efforts in giving full credit to our 
representations ; those who have once heard him need no further 
proof. Hear the statement of a French Protestant clergyman: 
‘“‘T heard Mr. Robert Hall, of Leicester, last Tuesday morning ; 
but his sermon was so great, so good, so eloquent, so simple, so 
pious, in a word, so complete a piece of pulpit oratory, that I can- 
not tell you anything about it, except that it has made an indelible 
impression on my mind. I thought when I came out that I never 
could preach again.” What says Dr. Sprague, our own countryman ? 
‘¢ When he commenced his sermon in the morning, [ was not at 
all struck with him, and was ready to inquire, ‘Is this the great 
Robert Hall ” But in a few minutes he opened, as it were, a bat- 
tery ; and the effects of it were such that I thought I should have 
fallen from my seat. I was quite electrified; as soon as I had 
recovered from one shock, it was succeeded by a second and a 
third. I never heard anything to be compared with it.” Mr. 
Greene speaks of persorfs becoming ill from the happy excitement 
occasioned by his preaching, and Dr. Belcher describes a memora- 
ble scene at Kettering, where the congregation stood on the tops 
of the pews, and when he had finished his sermon, congregation, 
singers, and clergymen were alike disqualified to proceed with the 
service. 

We have given no analysis of the volumes ; nor need we, as we 
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are sure they will be universally read. They are attractive, and 
marvelously cheap. We should have been glad to see them bet- 
ter arranged. Their publication in England was evidently begun 
without a plan, and the publishers in this country printed them as 
they found them, with the exception of putting the six volumes of 
Dr. Gregory’s edition into three. The editor of the fourth volume 
could not do better, under the circumstances, than he has done. 

On reading over what we have written, we find we have omitted 
much that we intended to say; indeed, we have brought before 
our readers but a very small specimen of the riches of this mine. 
We regret that we have not been able to present Mr. Hall in the 
domestic circle. ‘There must have been something indescribably 
affectionate in the father of whom one of his daughters, when 
writing to a friend, after his death, says: ‘ Well I remember that, 
when I was a child, on leaving home for a few days, or on going 
to school, he would call me into the study, give me the tenderest 
advice, make me to kneel down by him at the same chair, and then, 
both bathed in tears, would he fervently supplicate the divine pro- 
tection for me. This I believe he did with regard to all of us on 
leaving home while young.” 





Art. II].—Luther before the Diet at Worms.* 


(Translated from the French of M. Mignet, for the Quarterly Review.) 


Martin Lutuer was born at Eisleben, a town of Prussia, in 
Upper Saxony, in the district of Mansfeld, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1483. His father, John Luther, was a miner in the mountains 
of Saxony. The youth of Luther was marked by hardship and 
poverty ; but these contributed, as do the early trials of all great 
minds, to prepare his future destiny. This was the season when 
the oak thrust deep in the soil the roots which were one day to 
render it immovable to the tempest. 


* The above historical sketch was read by its author before an annual meet- 
ing of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences at Paris. A distinguished 
English traveler, who was present on the occasion, thus speaks of the orator 
and his theme :— 

“ But the great attraction was the discourse pronounced by M. Miener. 
This gentleman is too celebrated not to have excited in us a very earnest wish 
to hear him; and never was expectation more agreeably gratified. Combined 
with the advantages of a remarkably fine face and person, M. Mignet has a 
tone of voice and play of countenance sufficient of themselves to secure the 
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Luther’s mother, a grave and pious woman, directed his early 
education, which was of a strong religious cast. He was sent to 
the schools of Magdeburg and Eisenach, where he supplied his 
wants by reciting prayers and singing devout songs before the 
houses of the citizens. Thus his first instruction was gained by 
the aid of charity. He had a fine voice, and was always fond of 
music, which in his youth had come to the relief of his indigence. 

At the age of eighteen~he repaired to the university of Erfurt. 
There he mastered the scholastic philosophy, and devoted himself 
to the study of antiquity and jurisprudence. His penetration was 
remarkable: hardly had he applied himself to a study before it 
was comprehended; and what he had once acquired he never 
forgot. 

The Bible, which he read for the first time at the university of 
Erfurt, seized his imagination by its simplicity and grandeur, and 
rendered him still more profoundly religious. But. that which 
decided his vocation was the death of one of his friends, who was 
struck dead by lightning at his side. He then left the world for 
the cloister, and gave up the study of jurisprudence for that of the- 
ology. He became a mendicant monk, and enrolled himself in the 
order of the Augustins. With the most rigorous austerity he fol- 
lowed the practices, fulfilled the duties, and endured the privations 
of monastic life. ‘The man who was soon to fill Europe with his 
name and a great revolution, humbly condemned himself to the 
most abject labors of his convent. For these he left the reading 
of St. Augustin and St. Paul, the father of the church and the 
apostle whom he best loved and most diligently studied. 

In 1508 he was sent by the provincial vicar of his order, John 


success of an orator. But on this occasion he did not trust to these ; his dis- 
course was every way admirable ; subject, sentiment, composition, and deli- 
very,—all excellent. 

‘He had chosen for his theme the history of Martin Luther’s appearance 
before the Diet at Worms ; and the manner in which he treated it surprised 
as much as it delighted me. Not a single trait of that powerful, steadfast, 
unbending character, which restored light to our religion and freedom to the 
mind of man, escaped him: it was a mental portrait, painted with the boldness 
of outline, breadth of light, and vigor of coloring, which mark the hand of a 
consummate master. 

‘‘ But were they Roman Catholics who filled every corner of the lecture- 
room, and listened to him with attention so unbroken, and admiration so undis- 
guised? I know not. But, for myself, I can truly declare, that my Protestant 
and reformed feelings were never more gratified than by listening to this elo- 
quent history of the proudest moment of our great apostle’s life, pronounced in 
the centre of Cardinal Mazarin’s palace.” —T.. 
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de Staupitz, to the university of Wittenberg, which the elector of 
Saxony had then just founded. Here he read philosophy,: and 
afterward theology. He had learned Greek and Hebrew, the two 
great instruments of innovation of that age,—the two languages 
which, again made honorable, suggested new ideas by revealing 
the sources of ancient knowledge. Step by step, as he compre- 
hended the texts, he was led back to primitive Christianity, and 
began to detach himself from the Roman faith. 

In 1510 he made a journey to Rome, in the interest of his order. 
It was then he experienced that repugnance to the opinions and 
manners of the Roman clergy, and that hatred to the pomps of the 
pontifical court—mainly supported by tributes from Germany—which 
he carried for seven years in his bosom, but which at length burst 
forth in a sudden explosion. After his return he was made a doc- 
tor at the expense of Duke Frederick, who had already conceived 
an affection for him, in consequence of the fame of his learning, 
which drew the German youth to Wittenberg, and thus made illus- 
trious his growing university. As Luther was fond of combat, and 
feared not great adversaries, he at first attacked Aristotle; and 
when the quarrel of the indulgences succeeded, he at length at- 
tacked the pope himself. 

When he engaged in this second contest he was thirty-four years 
of age. He was of middle stature, with a chest broad and full, an 
immense forehead, and eyes of fire and energy. Under this vigor- 
ous exterior he bore a powerful intellect, a high and ardent soul, 
and an indomitable heart. Luther was strength itself. He united 
the most contrary qualities. He was vehement and mild; austere 
and cheerful ; sensible and shrewd ; persuasive and imperious ;—he 
had the humility of a Christian, and the pride of a great man. 
This energetic nature, which had acquired still greater force from 
the restraints of a cloister, also permitted him to accomplish two 
objects, either of which would have sufficed for his glory ;—he was 
enabled to overthrow and to construct. He instituted discussion, 
and he knew how to maintain obedience ; he was followed as a 
revolutionist, and imposed laws as a legislator. He awoke in the 
hearts of men the passions which had slept for ages; but the 
thoughts and feelings which he had aroused he inclosed in the 
limits of his own designs. 

The Catholic religion had been the.most graceful, the most com- 
plete, the most poetic, and the most imposing of all the forms of 
Christianity. It had carried farthest the spirit of sacrifice and of 
union ; it had most agreeably mingled divine sentiments with ter- ° 
restrial arts; it had obtained most from human strength, and done 
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most for the organization of society. It had formed Europe. 
From one extremity of the continent to the other it had established 
that homogeneity of civilization which exacted a single faith under 
one sole authority,—the submission of the mind to the law,—of the 
political to the religious power,—in order to repel so many 
invasions, transform so many people, refine so much barbarity, 
master so many passions, and surmount so many disorders. But 
after accomplishing this great object, by the unity of Europe and 
the security of civilization, it had lost its power. Luther’s mind 
was cramped. He burst the barriers that confined it; and the 
crash of that mighty unity shook the time-honored institutions of 
the earth, and strewed its face with their ruins. 

Luther at first, by his sermons and disputations against the 
Dominican Tetzel, attacked only the sale and virtue of indulgences; 
but the controversy soon extended itself from this to all the other 
points of the Catholic doctrine, and from the Dominican Tetzel to 
Pope Leo X. 

During three years, by the publication of his views, and the 
obstinacy of his disobedience, he departed step by step from the 
court of Rome. He acknowledged as the rule of doctrine the 
Scriptures alone, and not the decisions of the Holy See. In vain 
did Leo X. command retraction and silence. He deputed Cardi- 
nal Cajetan at Augsburg to reclaim him to obedience. The cardi- 
nal having condemned without refuting him, Luther appealed from 
him to the pope. The pope, in his turn, condemned him without 
a hearing, by his bull of 9th November, 1519, and he appealed 
from the pope to the general council. Seeing that Luther, by his 
book on Christian Liberty, thrust himself yet deeper in heresy, 
and estranged himself from the church, the pope fulminated against 
him a second bull on the 15th June, 1520, in which he condemned 
forty-one propositions extracted from his works. He demanded 
their retraction in the space of sixty days; and threatened that 
should Luther fail to send this retraction to Rome, he should be 
declared excommunicated, and delivered to the secular arm. He 
ordered his books to be publicly burned, and interdicted all coun- 
tries from giving him an asylum. 

As soon as Luther was apprised of this bull, he wrote :—‘‘ The 
die is cast. As I have despised the favor of Rome, even so do I 
despise her fury. I wish neither to be reconciled to her, nor to 
continue within reach of her fruitless advances. Let them con- 
demn me, and burn my writings; I, in my turn, if I- can find fire, 
will condemn and burn every pontifical edict.” At length, having 
learned that his books had been burnt at Rome, and in some of the 
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ecclesiastical states.of Germany, and in the Low Countries, faith- 
ful to the vow he had made, on the 10th of December, in the pub- 
lic square of Wittenberg, in presence of an admiring multitude, he 
solemnly committed the Papal bull and the canon law to the flames. 

Thus, by an act till then unparalleled, he separated himself irre- 
vocably from Rome. After this step, but one resource was left 
him,—he must triumph over the Holy See or perish. He was 
about to commence a new struggle with the secular power, till 
then the bounden auxiliary of the ecclesiastical, which enjoined 
upon the former to silence by force those whom in the name of 
religion the church had condemned. The emperor, to whom 
Leo X. addressed himself, was then called to become, subordi- 
nately to the pope, the adversary of Luther. 

That emperor was Charles the Fifth, He was then in his 
twenty-second year, and the most powerful sovereign in Europe. 
In 1506 he had acquired the Low Countries; in 1516, the king- 
doms of Spain, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia; in 1519, the states 
of the house of Austria. He had also just obtained possession of 
the empire. Christopher Columbus, Fernando Cortez, and Fran- 
cis Pizarro had added almost a new continent to his states of 
Europe. Four great houses, those of Aragon, Castile, Burgundy, 
and Austria, in him were united. Neighbors to France, and 
alarmed at her aggrandizement under Charles VII. and Louis XI., 
and at her conquests under Charles VIII., these houses had allied 
themselves by marriage, and had left Charles V. as the heir of 
their power and the representative of their fears. Born of a system 
of political alliances, in him alone it became a coalition. The 
royal races united in his person had transmitted to him not 
only their possessions, but their qualities. He had the ability and 
artifice of that house of Aragon which had produced, in Ferdinand 
the Catholic, the most politic and crafty of the sovereigns of his 
age; the gravity and gloom of that house of Castile which became 
extinct in Jane the Simple, and which led him to assist, while 
living, in his own funeral obsequies; the valor and enterprising 
character af that house of Burgundy which expired at Morat and 
at Nancy with Charles the Bold; the prudent spirit of that house 
of Austria, which, arriving in Germany with its sword alone in the 
thirteenth century, was the most, powerful there in the sixteenth. 
He was young and brilliant, ingenious and circumspect, courageous, 
and full of glory and enterprise. The states he had inherited were 
to him but the means of acquiring others. Austria, the Low Coun- 
tries, Spain, and Italy, were the strong columns on which he labored - 
during twenty years to erect the vast edifice of universal monarchy. 
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Shortly after his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, Charles con- 
voqued the first diet under his reign at Worms. The pope having 
moved him to execute the sentence pronounced against Luther, he 
addressed himself to the elector of Saxony; and advised him that 
as he had been several times requested by the pope’s nuncio to 
burn the books of Dr. Martin Luther throughout the extent of the 
holy empire, he had already given orders to that effect in his here- 
ditary estates of Burgundy: But, he added, out of regard for the 
elector, he wished to hear Luther before proceeding against him, 
and desired that he should be conducted to the Diet at Worms for 
examination. 

The elector was anxious to learn the mind of Luther, and to 
ascertain if the example of John Huss would not deter, him from 
obeying this perilous citation. His private secretary, Spalatin, 
therefore wrote to ask if he would: repair to Worms on the order 
of the emperor. Luther replied: ‘I would go to Worms if I were 
called, even if I were sick. But if they intend to use violence 
against me, as this citation seems to imply, I shall leave the affair 
with God. He yet lives and reigns—He who preserved the three 
youths in the burning fiery furnace. If he deigns not to protect 
me, my life is of little worth. Besides, it is not what I fear, or 
what it becomes me to do; the question concerns the gospel. Our 

adversaries must not have occasion to say that we dare not confess 
what we teach, or that we fear to shed our blood for our faith. 
For the rest, I know not whether my life or my death would most 
benefit the cause of the gospel and the public weal. 

‘* My only wish and prayer to God is, that the emperor may not 


‘stain the commencement of his reign with my blood. I should 


have preferred, as I have often said, to perish by the hands of the 
Romans alone, and not to see him concerned in this strife. You 
know what wretchedness overwhelmed the Emperor Sigismund 
after he had caused the death of John Huss. He never again 
knew peace. He died childless ; his grandson Ladislaus perished ; 
his wife became the reproach of queens and of her sex, and his name 
was extinct in a single generation. But if it be decreed that I 
shall be delivered up not only to pontiffs, but to kings, the will of 
God be done. You now Know my purpose and my heart. Expect 
everything from me but flight or retraction. May the Lord Jesus 
fortify me in this resolution !” 

Meantime the court of Rome, advised of the convocation of this 
species of secular council, and of its purposes, was loth to per- 
mit the civil power to encroach thus upon the ecclesiastical. Leo X. 


was also eager to pronounce his final sentence, and fulminated 
Vou. IV.—34 
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against Luther an irrevocable bull of excommunication. He pre- 
scribed to all priests, that in presence of the assembled people, 
before the unfurled standard of the cross, with ringing of bells and 
extinguished tapers, they should solemnly declare Luther and his 
adherents, of whatever rank, even the highest, excommunicates 
and accursed. 

The nuncio Alexander, who had for several months opposed 
himself to the citation of Luther before the assembly at Worms, 
then asked of the emperor the simple execution of the pontifical 
sentence. On the 13th of February he was admitted before the 
Diet, to argue the necessity and justice of the bull. He spoke 
three hours against Luther, and demanded that his books should 
be instantly burnt, and his person laid under the ban of Christen- 
dom. He affirmed that Luther was reviving the condemned here- 
sies of Huss and of Wiclif; that he was attacking not only the pope 
and the court of Rome, but the principal doctrines of the Christian 
religion ; that his heresy, by denying the sacraments, destroyed the 
means of redemption and salvation ; that in giving to every Chris- 
tian the power to grant absolution, it destroyed the priesthood ; that 
in making every man a judge of the faith, it destroyed the authority 
of the church in the interpretation of Scripture, and would produce 
as many religions as there would be interpreters ; that in proclaim- 
ing the liberty of the faithful, it destroyed the power of the pope, 
and menaced the safety of princes; that it would throw the world 
into confusion, which would remain without law, without a hierar- 
chy, and without obedience, if this dangerous heresy, which the 
court of Rome had for four years vainly endeavored to extinguish, 
were not suppressed with its author. 

He closed by opposing the design of citing Luther before the 
assembly, and also that of granting him either a hearing or safe- 
conduct; and he conjured the emperor to command immediately, 
by an edict, the execution of the Papal sentence. 

The emperor, wishing to displease neither the elector of Saxony, 
who was not present at the Diet, nor the nuncio Alexander, partly 
granted the desires of both. Before burning Luther’s books, and 
pronouncing sentence of banishment, he resolved to call him before 
the Diet. At the same time he intended merely to ascertain by 
the citation if Luther was the true author of the propositions con- 
demned by the bull, and if he still persisted in sustaining them. 
He hoped that fear of the imperial authority would draw from him 
a retraction which he had been unwilling to grant to the distant 
menaces of the court of Rome. If he refused, Charles had re- — 
solved to act. Luther was therefore cited to Worms, not to explain 
34* 
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his doctrine, but to disavow it, or to hear his sentence of condem- 
nation. 

On the 6th of March, 1521, the emperor wrote :— 

“Charles V., by the grace of God emperor of the Romans, 
&c., to our honorable, dear, and pious Dr. Martin Luther, of the 
order of the Augustins. 

‘Whereas we, and the states of the holy empire, now here 
assembled, have proposed and resolved, by reason of the doctrine 
and books by thee lately published, to take a decision upon thy 
case, we therefore herewith grant unto thee, for thy journey hither, 
and moreover for the safety of thy return, our free and imperial 
safeguard. 

*‘ Desiring thee instantly, fearing neither violence nor injury, to 
take measures to be present with us in the space of twenty-one 
days, and in the manner indicated by the safe-conduct, we bind 
ourselves to the fulfilment of that instrument, in the assurance that 
thou wilt not fail: for thy delinquency would render our justice 
severe.” 

The letter and passport of the emperor were transmitted to Luther 
by the imperial herald, who was charged with his protection during 
the journey. Luther unhesitatingly obeyed the orders of the em- 
peror and the Diet. But some of his friends, not sharing his intre- 
pidity, and thinking his life menaced, sought to dissuade him from 
his purpose by reminding him of the fate of John Huss. He re- 
plied: “ Could they kindle a fire as high as heaven between Wit- 
tenberg and Worms, still would I go!” 

He departed in an open chariot, which was furnished by the 
senate of Wittenberg. Duke John of Weimar provided the ex- 
penses of his journey. His attendants were the professors Just 
Jonas and Nicholas Amsdorf, his disciples, and the jurisconsult 
Jerome Schurf. The imperial herald, in his official costume, pre- 
ceded on horseback. Throughout his journey Luther was an object 
of curiosity and enthusiasm to the people. At Erfurt his reception 
was of the most flattering description. The rector of the univer- 
sity, attended by an escort of horse and foot, went forth to meet 
him at two leagues from the city. Though prohibited from preach- 
ing, he yielded to the entreaties of the inhabitants of Erfurt, and 
ascended the pulpit in the church of the Augustins. A crowd, 
moved with admiration and awe, everywhere preceded him. At 
Oppenheim he was warned by Spalatin not to advance so rashly ; 
but he replied: “ ‘Though there were as many devils at Worms as 
there are tiles on the houses, still would I go!” At Mentz he was 
advised to retire into the castle of Ebersburg, where he was offered 
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an asylum by Francis of Siechingen, who had sent Martin Bucer, 
attended by knights, to serve as his escort. But his constant reply 
was, that he would obey the citation. 

On the 16th of April he entered Worms in his open chariot, 
clothed in his monkish habit, preceded by the imperial herald, and 
followed by more than two thousand persons. This concourse, 
increased by the inhabitants of the city, accompanied him until he 
alighted at the house of the Teutonic knights. The same day he 
was visited by many German nobles and the dignitaries of the 
empire. All were anxious to see the man who for four years had 
singly defied the Papal power, and who by his learning, his auste- 
rity, and his courage, had become celebrated throughout the extent 
of Europe. His friend, the poet Ulric of Hutten, the ingenious and 
valiant author of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, which had 
confounded the monks of Germany, wrote to encourage him in his 
bold resolutions. His letter, which was superscribed, “ To my 
godly friend, Martin Luther, theologian and evangelist,” ended 
with these words :—“ In that event, dear Luther, be firm and con- 
fident: you may count upon me. If you remain faithful, I am 
yours to my latest breath.” 

The next day, attended by the marshal of the empire and the im- 
perial herald, Luther was conducted before the Diet. An immense 
crowd filled the streets, and covered even the roofs. So great was 
the press, that Luther was compelled to make his way through 
houses and gardens to the assembly. While passing he was greeted 
on every hand with words and signs of encouragement. Having 
reached the door of the hall where the Diet held its sittings, George 
Frundsberg, one of the most renowned of German warriors, strik- 
ing him upon the shoulder, thus accosted him: “ Monk, thou art 
braving a danger such as neither I nor any other captain has ever 
confronted on the field of battle. Still, of thy doctrine be true, and 
thou art well persuaded of its truth, in God’s name be steadfast, 
and he will never forsake thee.” His person and his cause in- 
spired universal interest. 

The hall was filled to overflowing at the moment of Luther’s 
entrance. Most of the electors, princes, and deputies of the impe- 
rial cities were present, seated on the benches assigned to the three 
colleges of the empire, each according to his rank, after the order 
and bearing the marks of his dignity. -Strong curiosity or a secret 
sympathy had attracted them all to this meeting. Seated on his 
throne, surrounded by his ministers and the principal dignitaries 
of his court, the emperor presided in all the splendor of his power. 
More than five thousand persons filled the hall and obstructed its 
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avenues. Before this imposing assembly Luther appeared, simple 
and respectful, but without embarrassment. He felt elevated far 
above all human timidity by the mission to which he believed him- 
self called. 

The marshal of the Diet warned him not to speak before being 
questioned. His books were placed on a table. After some mo- 
ments of silence,. John de Eck, an official of the electorate of 
Treves, charged with the duty of interrogating Luther, then com- 
menced: ‘“‘ Martin Luther, the emperor has cited you hither, to 
inform himself if you acknowledge the books published in your 
name.” The civilian Jerome Schurf demanded the reading of 
their titles. This being granted, Luther acknowledged himself 
their author. Being asked if he was disposed to retract their con- 
tents, he replied, ‘‘ As this question concerns the faith, the salva- 
tion of souls, and the word of God, it would be rash in me to give 
it a hasty reply. By answering without preparation, I might not 
say sufficient for the benefit of my cause, and yet too much, per- 
haps, for the honor of the truth. I also fear to incur that anathema 
of our Lord: ‘He that denieth me before men, him will I deny 
before my Father who is in heaven.’ J therefore humbly crave of 
your imperial majesty time for reflection, that I may be able to 
reply without swerving from the word of God.” 

Twenty-four hours were granted him by the emperor. On going 
from the assembly, Charles pointedly remarked, ‘'That man will 
not return to me a heretic!” ‘The simplicity of Luther, whose 
friends had counseled him to restrain his ardor, failed to touch the 
imagination of the young emperor, who expected more fire and 
eloquence from so bold and celebrated an innovator. The delay 
which Luther requested was even regarded by some as a mark of 
timidity, and inspired them with hopes of a disavowal. 

The next day, toward evening, Luther was again conducted 
before the assembly. The hall was lighted with torches. The 
official of Treves having demanded the result of his deliberations, 
he replied in these terms :— 

“Most illustrious emperor, serene electors, gracious princes and 
lords,—I obey your orders, yesterday given me; and I pray your 
majesty and your lordshiys indulgently to listen to a just and true 
cause, and to pardon me if I have not given to each the titles which 
may be his due. I am but a simple monk, educated in the solitude 
of acloister, and have little knowledge of courtly usage. In all 
that I have hitherto written and taught, I have had no aim but the 
glory of God and the salvation of Christians, whom I desired to 
bring back to the way of truth, Of this I can myself bear witness,” 
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After this preamble, he stated that his writings were of several 
kinds. The first, which related to faith and morals, he could not 
disavow without condemning the approbation they had received 
from even his enemies. The second censured the Papacy, and the 
doctrine of the Papists, who had perverted Christianity, oppressed 
the world, and desolated Germany by insupportable exactions. He 
wished not to disclaim them, for fear of giving a free course to the 
rapacity and tyranny of the court of Rome. The third and last 
had been written against the adversaries of his own opinions. 
Toward these he confessed to have often borne himself with too 
much harshness and vehemence, and to have gone further than 
became one of his holy profession ; but he assumed not to be fault- 
Jess, nor gave himself for a saint. Besides, the issue in this case 
was not his character, but his doctrine. These he also formally 
refused to disavow. 

Coming then even to the defense of his books, “I cannot better 
defend myself,” he said, “than by imitatmg my Master, who, 
struck by a servant of the high priest while speaking, turned to 
him and said, ‘If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but 
if well, why smitest thou me” He who could not be deceived 
refused not to hear the witness of a simple servant against his doc- 
trine. I, who am but dust, and easy to be deceived, I demand if 
any one will bear witness against my doctrine. I entreat your im- 
perial majesty and your highnesses, and whoever else may be here 
present, whether high or humble, to endeavor to convict me of 
error by the words of the prophets and apostles. Let this be done, 
and I am ready to retract, and will be the first to throw my books 
to the flames.” 

He added, that he had not rashly embraced his cause, and that 
he did not adhere to it through pride; that he had weighed its 
greatness and foreseen its perils; that he knew the troubles it 
would bring upon the world ; but these disturbed him not, because 
without discussion the truth could not be established. His Master, 
he affirmed, had announced it to men by proclaiming that he came 
not to bring peace, but the sword. He entreated the Diet not to 
bring sorrow upon Germany, and open with fatal omens the reign 
of the young emperor, by persecuting the sacred cause of truth. 
He closed by commending himself to the protection of the emperor 
and the assembly against the violence of his enemies. 

The partisans of the Holy See who were present at the Diet, 
particularly the Italians and Spaniards in the suite of the emperor, 
who had impatiently listened to Luther for more than an hour, 
then murmured aloud, and reproached the official of Treves for 
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permitting him to speak without interruption. They found that, 
though called simply to verify his writings and renounce his doc- 
trine, he had been imprudently permitted to defend the one and 
eulogize the other. Prompted by them, the official of Treves 
declared to Luther that he had not replied to the questions pro- 
pounded to him, and, in the name of the emperor and the Diet, 
commanded him to answer if he would retract or not. 

Luther then replied : “Since your illustrious majesty and your 
highnesses demand of me a categorical answer, I shall speak 
plainly and without evasion. Until I am convinced by the Scrip- 
tures or by manifest reasons—for I cannot submit to the mere 
decisions of popes and councils, since it is certain that they have 
often erred and contradicted each other—I shall remain firm in 
my faith, which reposes on the words of God himself. I neither 
can nor will retract, as it is neither safe nor honest to violate one’s 
conscience.” After this declaration he added: “I stand here! I 
can no more! So help me God!” 

The retraction which had been demanded of him was thus so- 
lemnly refused by Luther. The summons of the emperor was as 
little heeded as that of the pope. Two officers of the Diet then 
immediately conducted him from the hall to his lodgings. 

By his courage, his convincing manner, and his eloquence, he 
had gained the favor of many members of the assembly. The old 
Duke Erick of Brunswick sent him a silver vase filled with Eim- 
beck beer, of which he had himself first drunk. On receiving it, 
Luther exclaimed, ‘‘ As he has remembered me to-day, so may 
God remember Duke Erick at his last hour!” The house of the 
Teutonic knights was never free from company. ‘“‘ Doctor Marti- 
nus,” (for this was the appellation by which he was known through- 
out Germany,) “ during his visit at Worms,” wrote Spalatin, “had 
more visitors than all the princes. I have seen at his apartments, 
besides many counts and lords, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
Duke William of Brunswick, Count William of Henneberg, and 
my gracious sovereign the Elector Frederick, who, though he 
could have desired to see Doctor Martinus somewhat less cou- 
rageous, was yet struck with admiration at his Christian reply 
before his imperial majesty and the states of the empire.” As it 
was feared that, after his positive refusal to submit, Luther might 
be exposed to the fate of John Huss, four hundred German gentle- 
men united themselves to defend him; and Francis of Siechingen, 
whose castle was in the vicinity, held his troops in readiness to 
march to his assistance. 

But these marks of favor had no effect upon Charles the Fifth. 
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He had convoked the Diet only to fulfil a formality necessary to 
satisfy Germany. The day following he announced to the states 
of the empire his determination to command Luther instantly to 
depart from Worms. The conditions of the safe-conduct were to 
be observed during his journey; but, at the expiration of that term, 
he was to be pursued as a manifest heretic in whatever country he 
might be found. 

The declaration of the emperor was the subject of an animated 
discussion in the Diet. The violation of the safe-conduct was 
advised by some of the ecclesiastical princes, and even by the 
elector of Brandeburg himself. In support of their opinion they 
cited the decree of the Council of Constance, which permits no 
faith to be kept with heretics ; but this was indignantly rejected by 
most of the secular princes. The elector palatine and Duke 
George of Saxony, though the latter was an open enemy to Luther, 
declared that they would not suffer the first Diet of the emperor to 
be covered with this infamy, and German loyalty to be thus put to 
open shame. The contest grew so warm between the elector 
palatine and the elector of Brandeburg, that Luther affirms they 
even drew their swords. Charles was far from meditating so 
odious a perfidy. His own convenience, as well as the interest of 
the Holy See, made him anxious to condemn the doctrine of Lu- 
ther; but he had no desire to soil his reputation with treachery. 

The proposition to place Luther under the ban of the empire 
found little more favor in the Diet than that for the violation of the 
safe-conduct. The consequences that might result in Germany 
were feared, and the assembly would have preferred rather to 
reconcile than proscribe the reformer. To this end, permission 
was obtained from the emperor to prolong Luther’s stay at Worms. 
During the few days that were granted, the archbishop of Treves, 
and many secular princes, bishops, and doctors, conferred with him 
to obtain an amicable submission; but all their efforts were fruit- 
less. Luther remained unshaken; and on taking his leave of the 
elector of Treves, he remarked: ‘“‘ The prediction of Gamaliel to 
the scribes and Pharisees may be applied to my cause. If it be 
not of God, two or three years will suffice for its existence ; but if 
it be of God, you will labor in vain to suppress it.” 

After several conferences, Luther having been found proof 
against persuasion as well as authority, the emperor, by the official 
of Treves and an imperial secretary, gave the order for his depart- 
ure from Worms. ‘Twenty-one days were granted him to place 
himself in safety. Speaking of the issue of the Diet, Luther wrote 
to his friend, the celebrated painter, Lucas Kranach, at Witten- 
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berg: ‘To me it seems, that the emperor might have called a 
doctor, or even fifty, fairly to refute the monk. But this was not 
the object. ‘Are these thy books” ‘They are.’ ‘Wilt thou 
disavow them—yes or no? ‘No!’ ‘Begone, then!’ O blind 
Germans that we are!” 

On the morning of the 26th of April, after taking leave of his 
friends, Luther set out from Worms. The people, who pressed 
about him during his journey, were moved at the perils he had 
encountered. Frankly, but with intrepid eloquence, he had de- 
fended his noble cause; he had preferred proscription to a disa- 
vowal; he was departing for exile, and after twenty-one days 
Germany would no longer contain for him an asylum. Every 
mind was filled with these reflections, and all hearts were secretly 
devoted to the heroic reformer. Thus the revolution commenced 
by his sentiments was accomplished by the interest awakened in 
his misfortunes. 

On the 28th of April, having arrived at Friedberg, in the terri- 
tory of Hesse, he wrote to the emperor and the states of the em- 
pire, to thank them for keeping their faith in his behalf. Consider- 
ing himself in safety, he dismissed the imperial herald and took the 
road to Saxony. His design was to visit his family and friends in 
the county of Mansfeld; but after passing Eisenach, not far from 
Altenstein, on the borders of the forest of Thuringia, he was sur- 
rounded by a body of disguised horsemen, who had secretly laid 
wait for him. By them he was forcibly taken from his coach, 
seated upon a horse, and conducted across the forest, to a castle 
erected on the summit of the most elevated of the mountains of that 
region. Wartburg castle, for this was its name, had been the 
ancient residence of the landgrave of Thuringia, and here an asylum 
for Luther had been furnished by the elector of Saxony. 

This prince, who had long felt for Luther a growing attachment, 
determined not to forsake him, even though he should be laid under 
the ban of the empire. But, to reconcile his designs with the obe- 
dience he owed to a decree of the Diet, he resolved to withdraw 
the reformer from his persecutors without publicly protecting him. 
The elector, taking measures to be himself ignorant of the retreat 
of Luther, at the same time enjoined upon Spalatin to procure him 
a refuge in his estates. Spalatin punctually executed his orders, 
by causing Luther to be transported to the castle of Wartburg. 
Here, to avoid recognition, he threw off his monkish habit and 
assumed the dress of a gentleman, and changed his name of Doc- 
tor Martin for that of Knight George. 

After Luther had left Worms, the Diet was occupied in delibe- 
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rating upon his sentence. The task of preparing it had been laid 
upon the nuncio Alexander ; but many of the princes, wishing to 
have no part in this condemnation, left Worms before it could be 
pronounced. Of this number was the elector of Saxony. On the 
5th of May he wrote to his brother Duke John: “ Know that not 
only Annas and Caiphas have declared against Martinus, but also 
Pilate and Herod.” 

The decree of the emperor was published on the 26th of May, 
in the cathedral of Worms; it was dated, however, the 6th, that it 
might appear to have been done in full Diet, and approved by all the 
princes of the empire. Charles Fifth, in whose name the edict was 
published, declared that, in execution of the sentence pronounced 
by the sovereign pontiff, the legitimate judge of the cause, Luther 
was severed from the church and banished from Germany. Under 
pain of perpetual exile, he prohibited all persons from lending him 
any assistance, from furnishing him nourishment, and from giving 
him an asylum. He gave orders to arrest his person, to burn his 
writings, and to seize his partisans or protectors, together with 
their possessions ; and forbade the printing thereafter of any book 
upon matters of faith without the consent of the bishops. 

This decree caused more discontent than fear in Germany. The 
people were indignant at seeing proscribed, in the name of a Ger- 
man Diet, the man who, while sustaining his own opinions, had 
defended the wealth and liberties of his country against the exac- 
tions and tyranny of the court of Rome. Ulric of Hutten, who 
became the organ of the feelings of his countrymen, wrote: ‘ Be- 
cause he would not retract, they have condemned the man of God; 
they have driven him forth, forbidding him to preach God’s word 
on his way! O indignity that merits the anger of Heaven! I blush 
for my country! The time has arrived when we shall see whether 
Germany yet has princes, or whether she is governed by statues in 
costly apparel.” 

After the publication of the edict the Diet was dissolved. The 
emperor left Germany to repair to his hereditary estates in Spain, 
which were then convulsed by an effort for independence. He 
flattered himself that by proscribing heresy he had struck its death- 
blow, and arrested the progress of the human mind by placing it 
under the authority of the bishops. He was deceived. Luther 
was more powerful than he; for the man whose thoughts respond 
to the wants of his age can never be withstood. Shortly after the 
departure of the emperor, Luther came forth from his retreat ; and 
that which had been at Worms but the opinion of an innovator, 


became the faith of a whole people. 
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Thus, at nearly the same period, Columbus opened the seas to the 
enterprise of man,—Copernicus the heavens to his researches,— 
and Luther boundless regions to his independence. Of these three 
great representatives of the modern intellectual movement, Colum- 
bus gave to mankind a new continent,—Copernicus, the law of the 
heavenly bodies,—and Luther, the right of free inquiry. This 
last and perilous conquest was the price of an indomitable will. 
Summoned during four years to submit, for four years Luther still 
answered, No!—WNo! to the legate—No! to the pope—No! to 
the emperor. The liberties of the world were found in that heroic 
and fruitful No/ 





Art. IV.—English Synonymes ; with Copious Illustrations and 
Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. By Groree 
Crass, M. A., author of the Universal Technological Dictionary, 
and the Universal Historical Dictionary. 8vo. 


Tue volume named at the head of this article is, or ought to be, 
in the library of every scholar. Our object, therefore, is not to 
call to it the reader’s attention, nor to review its merits or scan its 
faults. On the contrary, as preachers sometimes use a passage of 
Scripture, we have chosen it as a theme, which, by a little aid 
from the imagination, may be supposed to have suggested the 
train of remarks in which we purpose to indulge. To continue 
the figure, we may not allow ourselves, even when discoursing 
from a mere motto, to take too wild a flight ; but if we would gain 
attention, some congruity between the text and the subject must 
be preserved ; and, as ought to be the aim of all public speakers 
and writers, we shall endeavor not only to amuse, but to produce 
some useful and lasting impression. 

Our subject is, of course, the English language: its beauty, its 
expressiveness, and its power. 

Our mother tongue |, we love it; and pleasant though it be to 
peruse the pages of the foreigner—as it is delightful to visit distant 
lands—there is always the charm of home, with all its witchery, in 
the good old Anglo-Saxon of our fathers. Very like the contempt: 
which springs up in every breast for the man who reviles his coun- 
try, are our feelings, spontaneous and irrepressible, toward him 
who slanders “ his own tongue wherein he was born.” He has, it 
may be, a smattering of French, and the English, he tells us, is 
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deficient in gracefulness ; he has heard, too, that it lacks the har- 
monious sweetness of the Italian; and he takes it for granted that 
the German far exceeds it in metaphysical vigor, and the Spanish 
in pompous rotundity. Or, perchance, he is a devoted admirer of 
the ancients; he reads Virgil and Cicero in the original; he 
pores over the pages of Tacitus and Thucydides, and revels amid 
the glowing beauties of Demosthenes and Homer. What then ? 
Is it necessary to slander the /:ving in order that he may enjoy the 
dead ? Shall he ransack the dictionary in search of contemptuous 
epithets to be applied to his native language? Language, did we 
say ? He is not satisfied with declaring that, in contrast with every 
other dialect, ancient or modern, the English is guttural, harsh, 
hissing: he has discovered that it is no language at all; it is a 
mere tongue. 

Fortunately, men of this stamp do not write much; or if they 
do, publishers are cautious, and their manuscripts seldom see the 
light. Occasionally, however, self-desperate, they print on their, 
own account; or, through the kindness of some inexperienced 
book-seller, the public are favored with a small volume, in which 
the reader is permitted to see how men of genius can smooth down 
the roughness, and mellow the harshness of our nervous Anglo- 
Saxon. This is done by the use of what are called euphemisms ; 
and by Latinizing and Frenchifying common phrases. A neologist 
of this class, we may suppose, once undertook to modernize the 
common translation of the Bible. Whether the entire work was 
beyond his ability, or whether he became disgusted at the indif- 
ference of the ignoble vulgar, we know not. Certainly, his labors 
have not yet been given to the public, except in detached portions 
by way of specimens. As these may not have been seen by the 
reader, we shall present him with a sample, that he may learn 
from it how much can be done in the way of euphemising. It is 
necessary to forewarn those who are acquainted only with common 
English, that they are now about to read what is usually called the 
Lord’s Prayer; and that they may see the beauties of the new 
version, and, at the same time, be enabled to test its accuracy, we 
place the two translations in juxta-position :— 


COMMON VERSION. - BEAUTIFIED TRANSLATION. 
Our Father, Paternal ancestor, 
who art in heaven, existing in elysium, 
hallowed be thy name, consecrated be thine appellation, 
thy kingdom come, thy jurisdiction advance, 
thy will be done in earth as itis in _ thy determination be executed on terra~ 


heaven ; firma as in elysium ; 
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give us this day confer upon us during this mundane 
sphere’s axillary revolution 

our daily bread, our diurnal sustenance, 

and forgive us our debts and remit unto us our violations of thy 
commandments 

as we forgive our debtors ; as we remit the transgressions of our 
associates ; 

and lead us not into temptation, and conduct us not into enticements, 

but deliver us from evil ; ’ but effectuate our deliverance from mal- 
feasance ; 

for thine is the kingdom, and the for to thee pertain the jurisdiction, and 

power, the faculty of performing, 

and the glory, for ever. and the splendor, from eternity to eter- 

nity. 


Would you object to this new version? Why? Is it not faithful 
to the original? Most certainly it is; and how far does it exceed 
the vulgar translation in sonorous epithets and mellifluous cadences! 
Try it again. Does not Paternal ancestor mean the same as our 
Father? and how much does the sentence gain in majesty by the 
alteration! Consecrated be thine appellation, as you perceive, is 
merely the old Saxon, “ hallowed be thy name,” Latinized, that is, 
beautified ; and how tame, how very English is the phrase, “give us 
this day our daily bread,” compared with the sonorous and magnifi- 
cent sentence, confer upon us during this mundane sphere’s 
axillary revolution our diurnal sustenance. And it means, you 
see, precisely the same thing. Then, again, is not the language 
enriched by the introduction of words that have not been bandied 
about by the vulgar until all their beauty, if they ever had any, is 
worn off? Terra-firma, instead of earth, for instance ; and elysium 
for heaven; and above all, that sweet-sounding word, malfeasance, 
instead of evil. Thus would the new translator argue. You 
would tell him, perhaps, that, after all, you prefer the old version. 
No doubt of it, he would reply ; but that is owing to the prejudice 
of early education. ‘That your taste is depraved is no good reason 
why the language should not be enriched and beautified. Cer- 
tainly not, say you; and then, with becoming modesty, you hint a 
doubt as to the possibility that the new translation may be less gen- 
erally understood. At*this our beautifier would laugh outright. 
And before turning on his heel, and leaving you to your vulgar 
prejudices, he would probably pour upon you a volley of unanswer- | 
able questions; such as: The language is to be kept down to the 
level of the common people, is it? What, then, is the use of us 
literatt? And how are the asperities of our crabbed tongue to be 
smoothed? And how are the most beautiful neologisms to obtain 
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a foothold? And, above all, what is the use of dictionary-makers, 
as the vulgar call the practitioners of the lexicographic art ? 

Although, as we have said, these improvers of the language do 
not often succeed in ushering into the world an entire volume, the 
periodical press affords a frequent opportunity for the display of 
their peculiar talent. That class denominated Annuals seems to 
be an especial favorite, insomuch that no one who opens their 
gilded outsides may hope to find on their snow-white pages any- 
thing masculine in sense or sound. Take hold of the next “‘ Gem,” 
or “ Wreath,” or “ Amulet,” and whether the article you attempt 
to read be entitled a Revery, or a Vision, or a Romaunt, or Stan- 
zas to ****; the probability is, that your ingenuity will be tasked 
to find out the writer’s meaning; and when you have discovered 
it, you will marvel why so common a thing could not have been 
expressed in common words. But the language is English; you 
will find it all in Webster’s quarto dictionary, with the exception 
of a few expressions from the author’s own mint, and their mean- 
ing, if you are very inquisitive, perhaps you may guess. But the 
Annuals are a privileged class ; the aristocracy in the republic of 
letters. We may pardon a little stilted affectation in them, just 
as we cannot afford anything more severe than a smile at the rich 
democrat, lolling in his gilded chariot, surrounded by lackeys in 
livery. 

Frequently these lackadaisical sentimentalists find their way 
into the columns of a magazine ; and occasionally a sedate quar- 
terly allows them to glitter on its pages. The editor smiled as he 
read the manuscript, and fearful, perhaps, of offending the con- 
ceited writer and his friends, or desirous, it may be, to test the 
gullibility of his readers, and to see how many would prefer high- 
sounding epithets to common sense, in plain language, he handed 
it tothe printer without alteration or erasure. His conscience has 
troubled him since ; especially when he heard that article declared 
to be—very fine. Happy will it be for the cause of literature 
when the tribe editorial exercise, with rigid impartiality, their con- 
servative veto power. They are the guardians of the language ; 
to their pages the young have a right to look for models of style ; 
and when it is considered with what ease grandiloquence and 
bombast are imitated and exceeded, no other motive need be urged 
to enforce upon them the necessity of keeping the literary fount- 
ains pure, if they cannot always make them sparkle. 

Those who have been in the habit of attending the popular 
courses of lectures delivered in our large cities during the winter 
months, need not be told that many of them are the veriest com- 
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mon-place, dressed up in gaudy colors ; things “full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” True, there are some honorable excep- 
tions—perhaps two or three in the course of a season—but the 
general impression made upon your mind, as the lecturer proceeds, 
is, that he, at any rate, does not deem it 


‘‘ Praise enough 
To fill th’ ambition of a common man, 
That Chatham’s language is his mother-tongue.” 


But he is not a common man, although his thoughts are very 
common, and Chatham’s language would render them intolerable. 
Of necessity, therefore, he seeks some other dress in which to 
clothe them; and thus he is enabled to palm them off as some- 
thing very fine, just as by means of high-heeled boots, and a laced 
coat, and a long feather, a fellow with a little soul and a weak 
body may pass muster as a bold grenadier. Take one of these 
lectures, for sometimes the author is vain enough to print, and 
translate it into plain English. It seemed very splendid in the 
delivery. Your attention was entirely taken up by the speaker’s 
sonorous periods, his strangely-compounded epithets, and his mys- 
teriously-inverted sentences. But how does it look now that with 
great effort you have “done it to English?’ You toss it aside 
with a pish, exclaiming, ‘“ Weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
Let us not be understood as calling in question the general utility 
of these public lectures. If they have done nothing else, they have 
thinned the attendance upon more questionable places of amuse- 
ment; and they bid fair to post on the doors of every theatre the 
ominous words—To let.. The morals of a community are certainly 
of more importance than their language ; but it does not follow 
that what is confessedly of less, is, therefore, of no importance. 

This passion for high-sounding epithets pervades every class of 
the community ; and, if not checked, will, in the course of another 
generation, so emasculate our mother tongue as to divest it of all 
its energy. ‘To begin at the beginning in citing a few specimens; 
—has not the reader noticed that now there are very few schools ? 
They were common in our youthful days, but of late they have 
been almost entirely superseded by Academies, Seminaries, Insti- 
tutes, and Lyceums. Pretty words those. Are boys and girls 


taught therein by more competent teachers than they were in the | 


olden times? Boys and girls? Pardon us. We should have 
said—young gentlemen and ladies. And as for teachers, you may 
find them in the Sunday school; but, as you value your gentility, 
apply not that vulgar epithet to—Preceptors, Professors, Princi- 
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pals, or Academicians. You will have observed, too, that those 
who rejoice in the euphony of these self-applied titles condescend 
to nothing lower, in their prospectus, than to give instruction in 
orthography with strict attention to orthoepy; meaning thereby 
that they teach children to spell, and attend to their pronunciation. 
Is the art of writing taught nowadays? Certainly, but that also has 
been dignified with a Greek title. In an “institute” or a “lyceum” 
you may look in vain for those old-fashioned articles with an intel- 
ligible inscription, such as John Smith’s Copy-book ; but you will 
find—‘‘ Specimens of Caligraphy, by Master Horatio Augustus 
Noodle.” What is Belles-lettres ? It is pure French, and can never 
be anything else. It has no precise meaning in its own country, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at that there should be a 
diversity of opinion as to what particular branches the barbarism 
should include; and yet a seminary that did not place belles-lettres 
in its course of instruction might justly be considered as behind 
the age. The common old-fashioned amusements necessary for 
exercise, such as jumping the rope or playing ball, are called, in 
the dialect of very fashionable instructors, Calisthenics. 

Even the pulpit is not free from this affectation of refinement in 
language. Once it was usual to pray; now, addresses are made 
to the throne of grace. The expressive little verb, to preach, has 
given place to the phrase—deliver a discourse, which may mean 
anything—a sermon, a eulogy on music, or a lecture on politics. 
To kneel is very intelligible, but—to assume a devotional posture, 
as we have been invited to do, on more than one occasion, is not 
quite so clear, although, possibly, in the opinion of some, more 
elegant. Preachers are—clergymen; their hearers—an audience ; 
and their meeting-house—a sanctuary. Many and various are the 
titles by which the supreme Being has been pleased to reveal him- 
self in the Bible ; but you will search in vain there for that most 
common appellation of the present day—the Deity. The word has 
been borrowed from the classic pages of heathen Greece and 
Rome, and is probably considered satisfactory evidence that those 
who use it in the pulpit are educated men. There is not in any lan- 
guage a more expressive term than the pure old Saxon word—death. 
Why should it be displaced by that long and awkward collocation 
of syllables—dissolution? But-enough. The reader’s memory 
will readily furnish him with a number of. similar new-coined ex- 
pressions that are rapidly gaining currency. Nor need we dwell 
at any length in illustration of the fact that this euphonistic mania 


is pervading all classes of the community. Thus shops and stores are. ° 


converted into “bazaars” and “‘emporiums.” /fouses, once so com- 
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mon, are now known as tenements, mansions, and residences. 
Ink, in the language of the most vulgar stationer, is—writing-fluid. 
Eating-houses are, by those who prefer the language of ancient 
Rome—refectories ; by those who affect the modern French— 
restaurants; and horse-markets are rendered respectable by dub- 
bing them—hipponas. 
It is evident, and therefore no argument is needed to establish 
the position, that the press, aided by the pulpit and the lecture- 
room, is mainly responsible for the introduction and consequent 
currency of these and similar refinements. .We are not certain 
that it is possible now to effect a reform. Revolutions, it is said, 
never go backward ; and the prospect at present is, that the lan- 
guage of our fathers will become obsolete, and, instead of its ner- 
vous majesty, we shall bequeath to posterity a dialect of sublimated 
sweet sounds, very pretty, but very tame. Do we object, then, to 
the use of beautiful language? Are we to be confined to words 
of Saxon origin? Must we abandon our derivatives from the 
Greek and Latin? These questions we answer, of course, with- 
out hesitation, in the negative. But what zs beautiful language ? 
What makes one word more beautiful than another? In answer 
to the former of these questions, we say that the beauty of any 
literary composition depends upon the thoughts conveyed, and not 
upon the words in which they are expressed. Tame language 
may injure great sentiments, but all the high-sounding epithets in 
the dictionary will not make tame thoughts great. The second 
element of beauty is perspicuity. If the thoughts are beautiful, 
and the language used to convey them is such as the reader cannot 
help understanding, then that also is beautiful, whether it be the 
plain every-day phrases of common people, or a dialect borrowed 
from the classic pages of antiquity. Glass will obstruct the vision 
quite as much when beautifully painted as when discolored with 
dirt; and a style studded with far-fetched epithets and high-sound- 
ing phrases may be as dark as one abounding in colloquial vul- 
garisms. Again, that word, no matter of what syllables it is com- 
posed, or whence it is derived, which most exactly expresses the 
idea of the writer, is always the most beautiful. Our language is 
peculiarly rich in what’are called synonyms. These are words 
which differ by slight shades of meaning, and which serve, conse- 
quently, to express with precision minute varieties of thought. For 
instance, the words happiness, felicity, bliss, convey in general the 
same idea, and might be used indiscriminately by a poet, according 
as his verse required one, three, or four syllables. Neither of them 
is in itself handsomer than the other, but there are sentences in 
Vou. IV.—35 
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which any correct ear would detect an impropriety in the use of 
one instead of the other. Amenity, suavity, sweetness, are equally 
good words, and equally expressive and necessary ; but who would 
talk of the suavity of sugar, or the sweetness of a prospect, or the 
amenities of a man’s temper? Take again the following adjectives 
—injurious, mischievous, harmful, hurtful, deleterious, destructive, 
pernicious, baneful, ruinous, noxious, venomous, poisonous; while 
there are things to which, with propriety, each of these expletives 
might be applied, it is evident that no two convey precisely the 
same idea, and that there may be occasions when each in its turn 
would be most appropriate, and therefore most beautiful. Is not 
tear a beautiful word? ‘TI could think of that word,” says Robert 
Hall, ‘until I wept ;” and how expressive, and therefore beautiful, 
is that word—weep! What a strange fancy, what an absurd idea 
of the beautiful, had that modern writer who tells us of a lovely 
woman that he “found her in a state of lachrymation !” instead of 
saying in plain language, that would have appealed at once to 
every heart—I found her weeping; or, I found her in tears. “It 
is a bad sign, my hearers,” said a minister who affected elegance 
of diction, ‘it is a bad sign when you feel somnolent in the after- 
noon.” He thought it would be vulgar to tell them they appeared 
sleepy or drowsy, and will probably lecture his hearers, if some 
kind friend will give him the hint, on the “ vitiosity of post-pran- 
dial somnolency.” Why not? A celebrated English divine, Hall, 
bishop of Norwich, in a sermon preached at court, in the presence 
of royalty, selected as his theme the miracle at the pool of Bethesda. 
After an elaborate introduction, he invites his hearers to “‘ consider, 

“TI. The topography, 

“TI. The aitiology, 

“III. The chronology of this miracle.” 

There are, it is true, in all modern languages, and not more in 
our own than in others, a few words that, from their associations, 
have an air of rusticity or vulgarity. We plead not for them. 
They may safely be abandoned, as we have enough to supply their 
places; but we do insist that it is no mark of good breeding or 
good scholarship to forsake the plain, precise, and nervous expres- 
sions of our own mother tongue, for interlopers which have nothing 
more to recommend them than their novelty and their foreign ori- 
gin. It was in this way, by the affectation of Greek idioms and 
compounds, that the language of the ancient Romans became, after 
the Augustan age, so diluted and enervated as to lose nearly all the 
beauty and majesty that it once possessed. While, on the contrary, 
the preservation of the Greek in its purity, for a length of time 
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unequaled in the history of any other language, is to be attributed 
mainly to the contempt that people had for the use of any foreign 
terms. Whencesoever they came, and by whomsoever used, the 
Greeks branded all these euphonistic improvements with the con- 
temptuous epithet-—barbarisms. 

In the English language there are also words, that. from the 
position of their syllables, and their accentuation, are harsh and 
not easily pronounced.* They are, however, not more numerous 
than in other modern languages; and are, in comparison with the 
whole, extremely few in number. It.is very seldom that they are 
unavoidably used, and, when necessary, they give a pleasing va- 
riety to a style which would otherwise grow wearisome from its 
smoothness. The poets sometimes employ them with great skill 
when they would make the sound an echo to the sense, as in the 
following verses from Dyer’s Ruins of Rome: 

“The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night ’mid his oraison hears, 
Aghast, the voice of time, disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dash’d, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon.” 


_ *Tt is well observed by Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, “that 
those languages which are allowed to be the most susceptible of all the graces 
of harmony, have admitted many ill-sounding words. Such are in Greek, 
ordayxvilecOat, mpoogbeyEacbar, eyypyupBerc, Kexaxoka, peutunuevov. In the last 
two one finds a dissonant recurrence of the same letter to a degree quite unex- 
ampled with us...... Such are also, in Latin, dizisses, spississimus, precre- 
brescebantque. The last of these words is very rough, and the first two have 
as much of the hissing letters as any English word whatever. The Italian is 
considered, and I believe justly, as the most musical of all languages, yet 
there are in it some sounds which, even to us, appear harsh and jarring, Such 
are, incrocicchiare, edrucciolaso, spregiatrice. There is a great difference 
between words which sound harshly, but are of easy pronunciation to the na- 
tives, and those words which even to natives occasion difficulty in the utter- 
ance, and consequently convey some idea of awkwardness to the hearer, 
which is prejudicial to the design. There are, in the languages of all coun- 
tries, many words which foreigners will find a difficulty in pronouncing, that 
the natives have no conception of. The Greeks could not easily articulate 
the Latin terminations in ang and ens. On the other hand, there were many 
sounds in Greek which appeared intolerable to the Latins, such as words be- 
ginning with uv, $0, y, rr, «7, and many others. No people have so studiously 
avoided the collision of consonants as the Italians. To their delicate ears, 
pt, ct, and cs, or x, though belonging to different syllables, and interposed be- 
tween words, are offensive, nor can they easily pronounce them. Instead of 
apto, and lecto, and Alexandro, they must say atto, and letto, and Allesandro. 
Yet these very people begin some of their words with the three consonants 
sdr, which, to our ears, are perfectly shocking.” 
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And we assert, fearless of contradiction, that there is no language, 
ancient or modern, living or dead, that exceeds our own in its ca- 
pability of giving utterance, in echoing language, to sentiments 
gentle and boisterous, tender and sublime. We may not afford space 
to verify our remark by numerous quotations, but simply refer the 
reader tq the whole of that wonderfully-elaborate and inimitably- 
harmonious elegy of Gray. Familiar though it be to every school- 
boy, we fully subscribe to the sentiment “ that imbued as it is with 
the calm, tearful melancholy of the time and place, it will fill up a 
soothing hour in millions of hearts which have not yet begun to 
beat.” Allow us one short extract from Milton, and in fairness 
we must have one from Shakspeare. They shall both illustrate 
the point under consideration. The first is the language of the 
spectre, death, at the gates of hell, addressed to the arch-fiend 
himself :— 

“‘ Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive! and to thy speed add wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering,—or, with one stroke of this dart, 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before.” 


“The hand of a master” (says a critic of our own day, himself a 
master*) “is felt through every movement of this sentence, especially 
toward the close, where it seems to grapple with the throat of the 
reader; the hard staccato stops, that well nigh take the breath in 
attempting to pronounce, ‘or with one stroke of this dart,’ are fol- 
lowed by an explosion of sound in the last line, like a heavy dis- 
charge of artillery, in which, though a full syllable is interpolated 
even at the cesural pause, it is carried off almost without the reader 
perceiving the surplussage :— 


‘ Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before.’ ” 


But listen to the bard of Avon; how, even with our “ intractable 
English,” he makes his readers see the lightning and hear the thun- 
der. It is the language of the gentle Cordelia when her old gray- 
headed father is brought in from the pitiless tempest, to which he 
had been all night exposed by the cruelty of his other daughters :— 


“‘ Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds ? 

To stand against the deep dread bolted thunder ? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick cross lightning ?” 





* Montgomery. 
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There is a degree of unfairness which even our most approved 
writers on rhetoric seem to manifest when comparing our own with 
ancient languages. They take a specimen for instance from some 
admired classic, Greek or Latin, and contrast it with the best 
English translation. Of course, the idiom being entirely different, 
the advantage is all on the side of the original, and then they rest 
satisfied that the fault is in our language; they tell us it is tame, 
and inexpressive in the comparison. Now it would be just as fair 
to take Milton’s Paradise Lost, for instance, and because the ver- 
sions that have been made into French, or Spanish, or Italian, do 
not equal the original, to argue, therefore, the superiority of the 
English. Or select a passage from the greatest master of our glo- 
rious Anglo-Saxon; give it to a competent Latin scholar, and bid 
him turn it into the hexameters of ancient Rome, and by that test 
which would appear the more beautiful, the more concise, the more 
expressive language? Happily we have at least an answer to this 
question. Here is a passage from Shakspeare, among a thousand 
fully equal to it that might be selected, and with it we give, from 
the hand of a ripe scholar, a poetical Latin version, which comes 
perhaps as near the spirit of the original as it is possible. But O 
how tame in the comparison! And beautiful as is the Latin, no one 
after reading both but will be ready to exclaim—What a falling off 
is here! The passage is taken from ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” and 
is the language of Claudio, a heathen, when informed by Isabella 
that she will not stain her honor to save his life. ‘‘ A shamed life,” 
says she “is hateful :” he replies,— 


““ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where, 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot, 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless* winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling! ’Tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 





* The old word for invisible. 
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Here is the Latin, and it zs beautiful :— 

“ Attamen; heu! quam triste mori! nec quo sit eundum 
Scire prius—positum clausa putrescere in arca ; 
Membrorum sisti motus, alacremque vigorem 
In luteam solvi molem—quam triste! capacem 
Letitieque jocique animam torrentibus uri 
Ignibus, aut montis claudi glacialis in alveo: 
Suspensumve dari ventis, noctesque diesque 
Huc illuc, invisa vi, turbantibus orbem ; 

Aut graviora pati, quam quos cruciatibus actos 
Tartareas implere feris ululatibus umbras, 

Anxia mens hominum, mirum et miserabile ! finxit, 
Horrendum * quodcumque mali ferat egra senectus, 
Pauperiesve dolorve gravis, tracteve catene, 
Omnia que possunt infestam reddere vitam, 

Esse voluptates lete Elysiumque videntur, 
Spectanti mortem prope, venturamque timenti.” 


But our mother tongue, we are told, is a hissing language ; and 
something more is meant by the charge than that we have frequent 
use for the letter s and the soft c. The intimation evidently is, 
that the English abounds in these sibilations to an extent une- 
qualed in other languages; and grammarians, rhetoricians, and 
writers on elocution gravely assert and mourn over it, without 
taking the trouble to ascertain its truth. When a party of wise 
men were endeavoring to account philosophically for the strange 
fact, that a pail of water with a live fish in it weighs no more than 
the same pail of water without the fish, Dr. Franklin, who had not 
given his opinion, bethought himself of a pair of scales, and on 
thus testing the question under discussion, the fact was found to 
be false. Precisely so with the hissing of our vernacular. Get 
your scales and make the experiment. You need go no further 
than the above extract from Shakspeare and the accompanying 
Latin version; or, you may select at random a passage from any 
foreign author, and compare it with a good English translation : 
take, if you please, the Lord’s Prayer; count the hissing sounds in 
the Greek, in the Latin, and in the English, and there, as well as 
in nine instances out of ten, from whatever source you may choose 
them, the fact, as in the case of the fish, will be found—false. We 
know not that we are entitled to much credit for this discovery ; 
at any rate, we do not claim much, it is so easy a thing to count; 
but it zs strange that philosophers should lament over and attempt 
to palliate facts that exist in the imagination only. 

We are not claiming perfection for our language. It is doubt- 
less susceptible of improvement, and it is constantly receiving 
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additions that are of real value. He who introduces a new word 
that is expressive and necessary is a public benefactor. In this 
respect, not less than others, necessity is the mother of invention ; 
and there is—to quote the language of an amusing writer of the 
present day—‘ there is no government mint of words, and it is no 
statutable offense to invent a felicitous or daring expression unau- 
thorized by Mr. Todd! When a man of genius, in the-heat of his 
pursuits or his feelings, has thrown out a peculiar word, it proba- 
bly conveyed more precision or energy than any other established 
word ; otherwise he is but an ignorant pretender !” Note the force 
of the adverb in that last sentence. It is not intended to imply, as 
the strict grammatical construction would seem to warrant, that 
one may be at the same time a man of genius and an ignorant pre- 
tender, but that this appellation belongs to him who invents, and 
endeavors to throw into circulation, words that are not more pre- 
cise and energetic than those already established. 

May we not be permitted to suggest, with all modesty, to those 
who are dissatisfied with our vernacular, that by possibility the 
fault may be in themselves rather than in the language? Is it be- 
yond a peradventure, that on a very rigid investigation it might not be 
discovered that the reason why they cannot find suitable words in 
which to express great thoughts, is because the thoughts themselves 
are not great? As the reader will perceive, we venture to propose 
these inquiries with great deference ; and he will pardon us, per- 
haps, when he reflects upon the fact, that it was our own English 
that sustained him who soared 


*¢ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame,” 
ascending, in his own language, 
‘“¢____ the highest heaven of invention :” 


and that this same “ well of English undefiled” did not fail the dra- 
matist when 
“‘ Rach scene of many-color’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds—and then imagined new.” 


We will not vouch for the truth of the following anecdote, nor 
attempt to show its pertizency, but leave it with the reader to make 
the application.—An ambitious musician, who attributed the loud 
disapprobation of his hearers to a defect in the instrument on which 
he was playing, was told by Hanpet, jealous of the honor of the 
organ on which he himself performed—“ The fault is not there, 
my friend; the fact is, you have no music in your soul !” 

J. 
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Art. V.—The Articles of the Synod of Dort, translated from the 
Latin, with Notes. By the Rev. Tuomas Scott, D.D. To 
which is added an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Samve. 
Miter, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, N. J. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
1841. 

(Concluded.) 

Since nothing could be effected in the Conference of Hague to- 
ward the promotion of peace, it was determined, from the advice 
of certain persons, that a number somewhat less,- as well of Re- 
monstrants as Contra-remonstrants, should assemble at Delft. 
Therefore, in the month of February, of the year 1613, there 
assembled at that place on the side of the Contra-remonstrants, 
John Bogardus, John Becius, and Festus Hommius ; on the side 
of the Remonstrants, John Uitenbogardt, Adrian Borrius Nicolas 
Grevinkhovius. At first the business was attempted by word of 
mouth, but finally it was carried on in writing. ‘The leading Con- 
tra-remonstrants exhibited a document, in which they declared the 
peace of the church could not stand unless the Remonstrants, one 
and all, would declare their opinion concerning the various heads of 
religion, to wit: the satisfaction of Christ, the justification of man as 
a sinner before God, saving faith, original sin, the certainty of 
salvation, and the perfection of man in this life; and these heads 
they delivered over comprehended in fixed theses and anti-theses ; 
because, they said, there existed a suspicion which, moreover, could 
be proved by glaring testimonies, that some of the Remonstrants 
thought unsoundly concerning them, or maintained a familiarity 
with those who did. Nevertheless, they did not declare that, 
if the Remonstrants would subscribe to the articles in question, 
they could be tolerated in their opinion concerning predestination ; 
but that they would then deliberate what further could be done 
toward their toleration. The Remonstrants responded, that they 
demanded what was unjust ; that if the Contra-remonstrants knew 
of any persons who denied those heads, they might carry on a 
disputation with them separately ; the Remonstrants had assembled 
there to act on the articles comprehended in the remonstrance ; 
nevertheless, ifthe Contra-remonstrants wished to declare that the 
five articles could be tolerated, they themselves would act, with all 


the Remonstrants, for the purpose of disclosing their opinions ingen- . 


uously upon the heads in question ; but if they judged the five arti- 
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cles were not to be tolerated, it would be fruitless for them to give 
a declaration of their opinion upon those heads, for they would 
advance nothing by this toward obtaining peace. But this propo- 
sal was rejected. Therefore, the Remonstrants said, they would 
communicate in reference to these things with all the Remon- 
strants: the Contra-remonstrants, in turn, that they would 
consult with those of their own party, whether the tolerance 
which the Remonstrants demanded could be limited by some esta- 
blished formula ; for they thought it impiety to concede unlimited 
tolerance upon the five heads. They accused the Remonstrants 
of cherishing other errors in their minds, and of being the authors 
of a dissension which they might be able to settle by an ingenuous 
declaration. But the Remonstrants showed that they had, in no 
manner, been the authors of dissension, for though they should 
declare themselves openly, they could not, by that declaration, 
promote peace; because the Contra-remonstrants, notwithstand- 
ing, thought the five articles could by no means be tolerated. 
Wherefore, it was believed they had devised this fraudulently, in 
order to separate the Remonstrants mutually from each other, in 
case this one should subscribe and that one refuse; or if all should 
refuse, that they might bring them into suspicion as thinking 
unsoundly upon the forementioned heads; and, nevertheless, 
there were weighty reasons for not subscribing, because we should 
not proceed in matters of faith under the form of inquisition, but 
of accusation and proof; and, as was before said, they could not 
promote peace by that subscription. 

Thus controversies beginning to burn, the states of. Hol- 
land labored carefully to preserve peace in the church; the 
Contra-remonstrants to bring about a schism. This, in fine, they 
sought, a synod, in which the judgment upon doctrine should rest 
wholly with themselves and their own party. The states believed 
their minds not sufficiently calm for holding a synod, and, there- 
fore, decreed mutual toleration in order that their dispositions might 
in the mean time be softened down, and that they might tolerate 
one another fraternally until a synod should be held. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1614, a decree was established by the states of 
Holland, for the peace*of the churches, in which they forbade to 
be taught in the church, certain extremes objected to each opinion, 
but acknowledged by the advocates of neither ; they also approved 


of tolerance upon controverted points. This decree the Remon- 


strants freely obeyed; but the Contra-remonstrants opposed 
sharply ; whence a new controversy arose concerning mutual 
tolerance. But this did not extend further at that time than to the 
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five controverted articles upon predestination. The Contra-remon- 
strants, without doubt, perceived that peace could be preserved 
between two diverse opinions upon predestination, of which one 
(as they say in their contra-remonstrance) holds that God, in his 
own eternal counsel, has considered man as not yet created ; while 
the other conceives that God has elected certain ones from the hu- 
man family after the fall, and passed by the rest, for they agree in 
the fundamental doctrine, to wit: there is a certain definite num- 
ber of elect sons of God who can never perish; and moreover that 
God, in this election, has had no respect to faith or any good work 
which existed in the elect, more than in those whom he passed by, 
before he himself wrought it in their hearts, and that in such a 
way that they performed nothing from their own will ; but faith 
and piety became the fruits of election. But those, say they, who 
hold that God, in the eternal decree of his election, has considered 
man, not as created and fallen, but as believing, lay another found- 
ation of election, and consequently of salvation also. But the 
Remonstrants contended for the mutual toleration of those differ- 
ing upon the article of predestination. Not long after the issuing 
of this decree by the states, a pamphlet came forth without the 
name of the author, containing an answer to three questions, 
which impugn the decree, and traduce it as condemning the opin- 
ion of the Reformed Church. Uitenbogardus. undertook the de- 
fence of the decree in a very learned book published against the 
three questions. Triglandius opposed to that an unpolished tract, 
to which he gave the title of ‘‘ Defensio Honoris et Doctrine Re- 
formatarum Ecclesiarum.” This same Triglandius, not much 
before, directly combatted mutual tolerance in a book with the title 
of “‘ Recté moderatus Christianus.” On the-other hand, Jacobus 
Taurinus, pastor at Utrecht, in a most learned treatise, contended, 
with many arguments, for mutual tolerance. Thus the Remon- 
strants contending sharply for tolerance, but-the Contra-remon- 
strants against tolerance, no fruit of the truly salutary edict of the 
states could be perceived. For the Contra-remonstrants, not con- 
tented with opposing toleration in their writings, both secretly and 
openly were attempting a secession from the Remonstrants. The 
inhabitants of Amsterdam especially were meditating a schism. 
The states sent deputies from their awn assembly to Amsterdam. 
in the year 1616, among whom was Hugo.Grotius, who, in a pro- 
lix oration, delivered before the senate of Amsterdam, which is 
now extant in his works, tom. iii, p. 177, endeavored to persuade 
the magistracy, with much reasoning, to embrace, in conjunction 
with other states, designs of peace and tolerance. But it was in 
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vain. All things now tended toa schism. In the month of Jan- 
uary, in the year 1617, several Contra-remonstrant ministers and 
elders assembled at Amsterdam, and having made Plancius, the 
minister of Amsterdam, president, decreed a schism, in which they 
declare, that they “recognize” the Remonstrants “as those with 
whom it is by no means lawful for them to hold any conventions, 
whom also they do not consider members of their own assemblies ; 
but separate themselves finally from them until they abandon their 
doctrine ;” and they require “their fellow-ministers, holding the 
same doctrine and rank with themselves, to witness, by the sub- 
scription of the hand, that they are also of the same mind, in order 
that, in this manner, binding themselves mutually in a good work, 
with Christian concord and zeal, they may rule faithfully the 
church of God,” &c. Inthe month of March, of the same year, 
they instructed certain persons, by confidential letters, “ to stir up” 
those in the classes “who had hesitated to subscribe the decree 
of secession between the Remonstrants and Contra-remonstrants, 
to perform that intermitted subscription,” and, moreover “to pro- 
cure from among the same that money should be collected for the 
use of the afflicted churches.” A similar decree was made at 
Hague in the month of July, in a more concise explanation of 
which they declare “‘ that they hold the Remonstrants, and those 
given to their opinion, as false teachers, and that they only await a 
national synod, of which great hope now seems to dawn, in order 
that the secession made from the Remonstrants may be there 
legitimately commanded, and with an ecclesiastical sentence pre- 
ceding its execution; threatening also that if the national synod 
does not go forward, they themselves, together with the other 
brethren who have already made the secession, (which they judge 
to be made from causes the most weighty and sufficient,) will 
deliberate upon the first opportunity, concerning the proper way 
and mode of forming a universal and unanimous secession.” All 
of these decrees, and another, the decree of Schiedam, of the year 
1618, are found entire in vol. 2, of Opera Episcopii in Antidoto 
Synodi Dordracene, cap. 1. 

This schismatical spirit did not stop with mere decrees, but the 
Contra-remonstrants formed a schism in various places. They had 
their own pastors in public churches, and so likewise did the 
Remonstrants. But in certain places they refused to hold com-_ 
munion with their own colleagues, the Remonstrants: the chief 
of these were Cornelius Hillenius at Alcmaer, Cornelius Dun- 
ganus at Utrecht, and Cornelius Geselius at Rotterdam, who, 
when they were able to teach their own opinion in the public 
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churches, formed private congregations, independent of the public 
churches, in order that they might hold no communion with the 
Remonstrants, and, indeed, they even formed separate assemblies, 
without the sanction of the states, to which very many flowed to- 
gether from various states and villages. Such detached assemblies 
were held in the country of Schieland ; and although in that terri- 
tory also there were pastors who believed in the opinion of the Con- 
tra-remonstrants, and professed it in the public churches, though 
unconnected with the schism, whom they could have heard, those 
being neglected, they attended the detached assemblies. But 
there were very few among them who belonged to the inhabitants 
of Schieland. There also assembled together, from the begin- 
ning, to these persons, certain Flemmings, from Leyden, some 
from Schiedam, and others from Amsterdam, who could have no 
cause why they should run forth hither, unless it were to create 
schism, since they could at home hear pastors who were of the 
same belief as themselves. ‘Those ministers who were of a very 
fierce disposition, offered themselves as leaders of the schism, and 
taught in these private assemblies. These separate assemblies 
were prohibited in Schieland by a decree. Of a like purport was 
the decree of Utrecht, that the Contra-remonstrants should be pro- 
hibited, not from the free exercise of religion, but from schism and 
sedition. ‘The design of this decree was evident to all those who 
Were acquainted with the movements of those who, in connection 
with Dunganus, were establishing these assemblies without the 
city. 

Now all things were directed toward schism and the condemna- 
tion of the Remonstrants, and being got in readiness for the 
national synod. The states of Holland preferred that the way to 
agreement should be tried by means of a synod in Holland, to 
which the deputies of the neighboring provinces should be invited. 
But others urged a national synod. In the mean time certain 
political contentions arose between the states and the Prince Mau- 
rice; and the prince himself, at the instigation of certain ones 
of the states, began to disapprove the decrees of the same, for 
the mutual tolerance of dissenters, having deserted the public 
temples to join himself to those who had seceded. He also gave 
commands to the common soldiers, unbeknown to the lords of 
Holland, that they need not interfere in difficulties which might arise 
from these controversies. But their lordships knew that obedience 
was due to their decrees from that soldiery which was under their 
pay, both for the protection of walled towns, by their wardens, 
and the prevention of violence and sedition of every kind in public 
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places. Wherefore, the magistrates of some of the walled towns, 
where there were either no garrisons, or the garrisons were sus- 
pected, increased and set in order the guards of their own towns 
according to the decrees of the states of Holland. The states of 
Utrecht did the same wherever their sway extended; and the 
latter, as well as the former, professed to hold this soldiery on their 
own expense independent of the common burdens of a warlike 
enterprise. Although they had used this right, often before this, 
without the prohibition of the chiefs of the confederacy, or of the 
stadtholder, who also was the commander of the common soldiers; 
nevertheless the Prince Maurice contended that this was prejudicial 
to-his authority. Therefore some of the nations, sustained by the 
authority of the prince, in the name of the confederate states 
proclaimed a national synod. The inhabitants of Holland and 
Utrecht opposed themselves to this movement, and denied that it 
was lawful for the confederacy to interpose itself, according to 
‘the opinion of the greater party, to establish anything in relation 
to these affairs. They proceed to proclaim a synod, theologians 
of other nations also being called, yet no others than those who it 
was ‘evident were of the opinion to which victory was destined. 
In the mean time the Prince Maurice, in connection with some 
from the convention of the states-general of Utrecht, against the 
will of the lords of that nation, disarms the soldiery, and in the 
same place and through all the states of Holland, having driven 
the magistrates from their offices, substitutes others in their 
places ; so far was this the case that the republic suddenly wore 
a new aspect. Immediately the lords of Holland agreed upon the 
convention of a national synod. It was, therefore, thought proper 
first to convene provincial synods through all the provinces, in 
order that everything might be prepared for the celebration of a 
national synod. But in them all things were so arranged and 
directed against the Remonstrants, that they sufficiently foresaw 
from that very time what would be the end of the national synod. 
In order that the Contra-remonstrants might prevail by more 
suffrages in the provincial synods, all the classes in which they 
were inferior in number were divided into two, and every one sent 
deputies to the synod ; “but those classes in which they prevailed 
in number, they did not suffer to be divided. In this manner it 
could not be avoided that the Contra-remonstrants should be. 
superior in suffrages in all the synods. Disputes were also set in 
motion concerning the letters of credence with which the Remon- 
strants were furnished. Some of them were excluded from the 
synods on account of pretended causes; and in this way the Contra- 
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remonstrants sent to the national synod such deputies as they 
wished. At length also they set apart certain persons, who 
exauctorated, under various pretexts, not a few of the Remonstrant 
ministers, without awaiting the judgment of the national synod. 
While in the province of Utrecht there were only five Contra- 
remonstrant ministers, a synod was granted to only those five, and 
this was kept secret from the synod of the Remonstrants, in order 
that two Contra-remonstrants might be sent from that province 
also to the national synod. Of these, nevertheless, one was from 
Holland, being sent thither for a time, to serve in those churches. 
The synod of the Remonstrants, indeed, sent two deputies to the 
national synod ; but they were excluded from the synod when the 
affair of the Remonstrants came up. Some of the Remonstrants 
were cited before this synod, that they might set forth their cause 
in its presence as judge, and await the opinion of that judge ; 
among whom was Simon Episcopius enrolled, indeed, in the 
synod by the letters of the states of Holland, but not admitted by 
the synod. Here the Remonstrants immediately excepted against 
that synod as an adverse party and a judge in their own cause; 
and when they gained nothing by that, they entered a solemn pro- 
test “‘ that they did not consider the synod a legitimate judge in its 
own controversies, and that, therefore, its judgment would be con- 
sidered of no weight with them and their churches.” When they 
would not renounce this protest, they were ejected from the synod, 
and, after various deliberations, were condemned by the synod as 
if indeed convicted of corrupt religion, of schism in the church, 
and moreover of intolerable obstinacy against the decrees of the 
magistrates promulgated in the synod, and resistance against the 
reverend synod itself. Moreover they were exauctorated from their 
ecclesiastical offices; and all those who hesitated to promise 
silence by the solemn subscription of their hands, and to absent 
themselves thereafter from all ecclesiastical functions and duties, 
or from that which might possibly devolve upon them, as well 
secretly as openly, directly or indirectly, both within and without 
Cities, towns, &c., were sent into exile. Then, also, by an edict 
of the states-general, all the religious assemblies of the Remon- 
strants were severely forbidden, and various punishments and fines 
established against the transgressors of this edict. Nevertheless, 
they permitted every one, in his own house, and without assem- 
bling those who might dwell around him, to exercise the free use 
of his religion, before his own family, either by reading, singing, 
or admonition ; and that those thinking in this way should enjoy ~ 
liberty of conscience, defended thus far in these regions. In the 
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month of February, of the following year, this was not only con- 
firmed by a new edict, but the punishment of perpetual imprison- 
ment was decreed against ministers and the candidates of the min- 
istry, who are commonly called propounders, and a reward of five 
hundred florins was fixed to those traitors who, by impeachment, 
should cause a minister to be thrust into prison, and three hundred 
to those who should in like manner deliver up a candidate for the 
ministry. . 

New controversies immediately arose from thence. First: whe- 
ther the Remonstrants, with a good conscience, could hold sepa- 
rate assemblies? Because the Contra-remonstrants contended, 
since the Remonstrants had offered mutual tolerance, and had 
always maintained there was no difference in belief upon articles 
necessary to salvation, it was unlawful for them to erect separate 
assemblies. But the Remonstrants contended that they could not, 
in good conscience, abandon the profession and defence of truth, 
which, though it might not be precisely necessary to salvation, 
was, nevertheless, of the greatest moment in the promotion of 
piety ; that they had offered mutual tolerance, which requires that 
it should be free to the advocates of each opinion to assert and de- 
fend their own views; or that limits should be fixed upon either 
side, within which, all extremes being avoided, the whole contro- 
versy should be restrained. Thus, free search after truth would 
be permitted to all; but they contended that now the state of the 
controversy was far otherwise : for their own opinion, true, and of 
the greatest importance to the promotion of piety, was condemned 
as an intolerable error ; but the contrary opinion, which they were 
persuaded was erroneous, and, if its tendency should be marked, 
would be found entirely calculated to extinguish all zeal in piety, 
was set down as necessary truth. Therefore, to omit their reli- 
gious assemblies, and congregate themselves with the condemners 
of the truth, would be the betrayal of truth and the patronage of 
error ; that error in those mistaking could be tolerated, but it was 
not allowable in those convinced of the truth to patronize error ; or 
by silence and communion with the condemners of the truth, ‘to 
hold out a show of approving falsehood. Therefore, though the 
Remonstrants who hae been accustomed before this to assemble 
with the Contra-remonstrants in the same temples, on sacred occa- 
sions, now formed seclusive assemblies; they cannot, on this 
account, be made guilty of the schism brought into the Reformed 
Church, by means of the controversy upon predestination, because 
they did not secede of their own accord, and they were not able 
to continue in the communion of the public church, and at the 
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same time maintain the profession of a good conscience ; but the 
blame should be imputed to the Contra-remonstrants, who had 
expelled the Remonstrants from them. For not he who pos- 
sesses the public temples, but he who is the cause of separa- 
tion, is guilty of schism. Not he who is prepared to tolerate the 
dissenter, but he who expels the dissenter from him, makes the 
schism. And so much the more unjust was this schism because 
it depended upon the decision of a dogma, which had thus far 
been undecided in the church, and which no synod before the 
Doric had ventured to define. Wherefore, that judgment ought to 
be considered rash; even Balcanqual himself, a member of that 
synod, in an epistle to the king of England, being judge: “It 
seems to me too hard that each one who does not wish to sub- 
scribe to each of the canons, should be removed from his office. 
Never did the ancient, never did any Reformed Church, lay down 
so many articles to be kept under pain of excommunication.” Add 
to this, there is established a dogma peculiar to that church and 
its patrons, in which they diverge from the opinion of all other 
churches and have no one consenting with them, which fact 
Abraham Heidanus further recognizes and urges in the “ Judicum 
de Doctrind Remonstrantium,” which he wished annexed to the 
examination and refutation of the catechism of the Remonstrants, 
p. 414: “The Remonstrants especially have this, in distinction 
from others, that their separation from the church is founded on 
such a head of doctrine concerning divine predestination, and free 
will, &c., as our churches alone at the present day, throughout 
Christendom, assert against all other churches, even to that extent 
that no other church sides with it; so, indeed, if the cause 
of God was not maintained by us, (thus, with Bradwardine, we 
call the doctrine of grace,) it would be universally deprived of 
its protection, and be defended by no church.” 

Another question was, concerning the liberty of conscience, 
which the Contra-remonstrants urged was conceded by them to 
the Remonstrants, even if they were forbidden to convene in reli- 
gious assemblies ; since it was not inquired what each one thought 
privately ; nor were they prevented the free exercise of that reli- 
gion they believed true, when in their own family at home. The 
Remonstrants perceived this was, indeed, some show of liberty of 
conscience ; but that something more was required in order that 
full liberty of conscience might exist. For men are bound by con- 
science in two respects. First, not to do anything which is 
unlawful, or profess what they believe is false; secondly, ° 
not to omit anything which they believe necessary to be 
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done. Therefore, violence is done to the conscience, not only 
when men are compelled to do that which is unlawful, or to 
profess what they believe is false, but also when they are im- 
peded in doing or professing those things which they judge neces- 
sary and true. Therefore, since all Christians are under obli- 
gation to assemble together and worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience, enlightened by the divine word, vio- 
lence is certainly done to the conscience by the prohibition of reli- 
gious assemblies of this kind, and by the fines instituted against 
those convening in these assemblies. The Remonstrants also 
maintained that the reformed contended for the same right when 
they were oppressed with the tyranny of the Church of Rome, 
and groaned under the yoke of Spanish domination; that it was 
not sufficient that the free privilege of exercising their faith and 
religion in private buildings was permitted to them ; but they also 
demanded the power of convening in assemblies, and of professing 
publicly their own faith. Uitenbogardus excellently vindicated this 
hberty of conscience in a learned treatise to which he gave the title 
“ Liberum ac cordatum examen variorum edictorum intra biennium 
in Foederato Belgio adversus Remonstrantes publicatorum.” When 
the magistrates in various states, after some years had elapsed, 
seemed to tolerate the assemblies of the Remonstrants by conni- 
vance, the Contra-remonstrant ministers, in almost every session of 
the states of Holland, demanded, in supplicating letters, that the 
edicts against the Remonstrants should be carried intoexecution with 
extremerigor, and on account of this they were of ill report in various 
quarters, and were refuted in books issued by the Remonstrants. 
Henricus Arnoldus vander Linden, the minister of Delft, published 
a treatise sufficiently prolix, “‘de conscientiarum coactione,” in 
which he endeavors to prove that no violence was done to the 
consciences of the Remonstrants although their religious assemblies 
were prohibited and impeded by violence. But Uitenbogardus 
opposed him in a learned treatise, in which he contends for liberty 
of conscience, and shows that violence is not only done to the con- 
science of any one when he is commanded, under fear of some 
great evil, either to do or pretend to believe that which he thinks 
cannot be done or believed, or feigned to be believed by himself 
without crime ; but also when he is commanded, under peril of 
like evil, not to profess or execute what he believes is necessary, 
from duty, to be believed or carried out by himself. There are, 
indeed, distinct grades of threatening, according to the ratio of the 
greater or less penalty attached ; nevertheless, they are all goads to 


the conscience, and the progression from the inferior steps to the 
Vo. IV.—36 
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higher is most easy, from fines to imprisonment, from imprison- 
ment to corporeal punishments, from these to the scaffold and 
stake, and thus to the highest step of compulsion. 

To this question was joined a third controversy concerning he- 
reticide (killing heretics.) Now immediately after the punishment 
of Servetus, Calvin contended, ina special publication, that heretics 
should be put down by the sword of the magistrate. A dialogue 
was opposed to this publication between Calvin and Vaticanus, 
which was incorrectly attributed to Castellio; but it is very similar 
to that written by Lelius to Socinus. But Castellio published 
another upon the same subject under the fictitious name of Martinus 
Bellius. To this Theodore Beza opposed a treatise sufficiently copi- 
ous, in which he treated the whole subject more at large ; and 
while before this, Calvin had never given the definition of a here- 
tic, Beza endeavors distinctly to explain what a hereticis. After- 
ward many doctors in the Reformed Church defended the same 
Opinion in their writings; and they wished it confirmed by the 
axe of the executioner in the punishment of Valentinus Gentilis, at 
Bern in Helvetia, and of John Sylvanus, at Heidelberg. In the 
Netherlands, John Kuchlinus, regent of the theological fraternity in 
the academy of Leyden, defended the same opinion publicly in his 
disputations. John Bogerman, who after that was president in 
the Doric synod, with his colleague, Geldorpius, translated the 
treatise of Beza concerning putting down heretics with the sword 
of the magistrate into the Belgic tongue ; and recommended it in 
a prolix dedication to the magistracy of the city of Sneck. Some of 
the Remonstrants, that they might show their abhorrence of this 
bloody doctrine, procured a new edition of the dialogue between 
Vaticanus and Calvin, which they believed was written by Cas- 
tellio. Bernardus Dwinglo, pastor at Leyden, in a treatise which 
he published, having suppressed his name, with the title “‘ Con- 
spicilli Cristallini,” refuted this sanguinary sentiment with several 
arguments. ‘To that, some one of the Contra-remonstrants opposed 
an anonymous book, with the title of ‘ Polysteen,” by which is 
designated the stone with which glass is polished, and afterward 
sent out an apology for it, under the title of “ Euphrasia,” in each 
of which he sharply contends for hereticide. About the same time, 
at Middleburg, in Zeland, a certain one who wished to hide under 
the letters H. J., in a weak tract, with the title of “ Velitationes 
quorundam leviter armatorum militum,” &c., defends the same 
opinion, together with others besides it. The Remonstrants, on 
the other hand, everywhere showed themselves averse to this cru-’ 
elty. Among others, Hpiacoping, in his theological lectures given 
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publicly in the academy of Leyden, abundantly refuted that san- 
guinary opinion. His commentaries may be referred to, m Apoc. 
ii, 2, 3, tom. ii, p. 442, col. i, and especially in Joan ii, 9, 
10, ii, ibid., p. 245 et seqq. Finally, the Remonstrants, who 
were cited—for they knew that Bogerman, the president, was the 
advocate of hereticide, inasmuch as the treatise of Beza had been 
translated by himself and Geldorpius, into the Belgic tongue,—in 
that excellent writing in which they respond to the sharp invec- 
tive with which the president expelled them from the synod, thus, 
near the end, declare their own sentiments: “ This bloody opinion 
of certain ones concerning the destruction of heretics, (for such 
their adversaries, whoever they are, most easily are presumed 
to be,) should be eradicated from the churches, an opinion not 
only calculated to torment Christians, who are often innocent, but 
to bring destruction upon this our country, which, thus far, has 
flourished greatly in liberty of conscience. Weseek and demand, 
in our own name and in that of our churches, that this may be seri- 
ously considered.” But so far was the synod from rejecting or 
condemning this sanguinary opinion of certain individuals, that it 
did not show, by the slightest indication, that it was not approved ; 
but, on the contrary, gave no light signs that it was, by no means, 
regarded with abhorrence ; for in the explanation of its own opin- 
ion concerning the Remonstrants, “ it humbly and submissively 
entreats” the most illustrious and very powerful states of the Bel- 
gic League “‘to restrain all heresies and errors in their first rise, 
to curb uneasy and turbulent spirits ;” (as many as do not submit 
themselves willingly to their decrees ;) and that horrid persecution 
which followed against the Remonstrants gave too clear an 
approval of this. The Remonstrants not only attacked this cruel 
opinion in their private writings, but in the name of the whole, 
in a published confession, wished it testified to the whole world, 
how averse they were-from it, that “those who, in any manner patron- 
ize hereticide, or similar tyranny, or persecution on account of coti- 
scientious scruples, are both entirely alienated from the mild 
spirit of Christ, and moreover fight against heresy with unsuitable 
and perverse arms, and therefore bring themselves under a most 
grievous sin in the sight of God.” “De Disciplina Ecclesias- 
ticd, cap. xxiv § 9. The professors of Leyden, in ‘* Synopsis 
purioris Theologiz,” and in ‘‘ Censura Confessionis Remonstran-. 
tium,” wished to seem unfavorable to hereticide, yet, in the mean 
time, they defend it strenuously. They deny that any one of 
their own party “has absolutely maintained” hereticide “on 
account of naked and simple heresy.” Voetius, “ Disp. Theol., 
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tom. ill, parte octava de errore et Heresi,” p. 804, more clearly 
expresses this by distinguishing between “heresy simple and 
qualified.” But in order that they might show themselves averse 
from hereticide, it was their duty to define a simple heretic; for 
while, according to their definitions, one erring was not a simple, 
but a qualified heretic, it certainly became necessary to give the 
definition of a simple heretic, in order that, as one simply erring 
could be distinguished from a heretic, so also a simple heretic 
might be known from a qualified heretic. But since they do not 
give this definition, Episcopius rightly concludes in his apology 
for the confession of the Remonstrants, that, from the nature of 
things, there are no simple heretics of this kind ; and that the pro- 
fessors sport as they please under the cry of heresy, and reckon 
now these and now those of that name, in order that they may 
stand either for or against hereticide, and turn themselves warmly 
to either party. After that, many also among the Contra-remon- 
strants defended hereticide in a similar way ; nor hitherto did any 
come forth from them who openly disapproved of hereticide ; it 
was only wanting that it should be established in the common 
name of the church of the Contra-remonstrants. 

But since this controversy could not be fully decided how far the 
free exercise of his own religion should be conceded to each one, 
the Remonstrants in the apology to their confession concluded that 
this rule of nature (whatsoever ye wish that men should do unto 
you, do ye even the same unto them) was the most equal in liberty, 
and liable to the least ambiguity. Fol. 277, ‘‘ Liberty of con- 
science should be extended so far (that is to others) as every one 
wishes it to be conceded to himself.” Voetius, in order that he 
might have material for slandering the Remonstrants, in his usual 
manner perverts these their words and turns them contrary to their 
meaning; he says that the Remonstrants wish liberty of conscience 
conceded to every one who desires it, just as far as he wishes it 
conceded to himself. Polit. Eccles., lib.iv, tract i, cap. i, pp. 355 and 
356. While it was manifest from the strain of the entire discourse 
that the Remonstrants said far otherwise ; undoubtedly the liberty 
which each one seeks for himself ought to be the rule for the 
liberty which he holds should be conceded to another; and more- 
over this should be extended so far as every one from whom cer- 
tainly some other one seeks the concession of liberty, would desire 
it to be conceded if he were placed in the condition of the other. 
This sense is plainly expressed, “fol. 274, verso, There should, in- 
deed, be a bound of liberty, and the bounds of freedom should be 
designated not from the will of the ruling party, or of him who has 
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an interest in what manner they are marked out, but from the 
nature of the case itself, which is then best understood when he 
who domineers puts himself in the place of him who is oppressed.” 
What is more clear? See also Episcopius in “ Verus Theologus 
Remonstrans,” cap. vi, Oper. Theol., tom. ii, p. 525, b. col. 2, “One 
thing or the other is necessary: either the course of the pontiffs 
must be followed, and Papal ground must be occupied against others, 
and liberty conceded to none but those to whom it pleases us; or 
the same liberty is to be granted to every Christian which we de- 
sire should be given and conceded to each and every one of us.” 

When the Remonstrants, condemned by the Contra-remonstrants 
and ejected from the public churches, were oppressed with grievous 
calumnies, to wit: that they cherished many heresies which they 
blushed to profess, and therefore did not dare to publish a confes- 
sion of their faith, they published a confession, a prolix preface 
being added, concerning the true use and design of confessions and 
their authority, which are not rules of faith prescribing what each 
one ought to believe, but only declarations of the opinion of those 
who publish the confessions ; moreover, as we ought always to test 
matters of religious belief by the Word of God, a confession can 
be binding upon no one, further than he judges it agrees with the 
Word of God. From this occasion the controversy was renewed 
concerning the authority of confessions. The Contra-remonstrants 
urged that they were not primary but secondary rules, and not par- 
ticularly rules of faith but of consent. The Remonstrants said 
that secondary rules were superfluous, when there was a primary 
rule, namely, the sacred Scriptures, containing plainly and perspic- 
uously all things necessary to salvation; which indeed, all the 
Reformed Church holds with one voice against the pontifical : 
they affirmed also, that the rule of consent was the rule of truth, 
because consent, ought only to be urged in the truth. 

Before the Synod of Dort was held they extended the examina- 
tion with regard to the mutual tolerance of dissenters no further 
than the controversy upon predestination. For though Arminius 
himself, by reason of that love with which he burned for the peace 
of the church, had recognized the foundation of a more universal 
toleration, that certainly “ there was a difference to be made between 
fundamental principles and those not fundamental, that we could 
be sure with regard to the former, but freely conjecture concern- . 
ing the latter ;” and though Isaac Casaubon represented these re- 
flections of Arminius as “‘ sacred,” yet he wrote at length to Uiten- 
bogardus, ‘‘ This seems worst of all in religious controversies, that 
everything appears connected with the loss of salvation and with the 
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wreck of the divine glory. I admonish my disciples that they should 
learn not only to discern by the Scriptures truth and falsehood, but 
also to discriminate from the same Scriptures between the greater 
or less necessity of articles of faith.” And in another epistle, ‘‘ Not 
only should we think in Scripture concerning those deep mysteries,” 
(to wit: of the most Holy Trinity, “ but as far as possible, speak in 
Scripture.” Nevertheless they confined themselves alone to the 
disquisition of tolerance, because the condition of those times did 
not require a more careful examination concerning it, than was 
necessary up to that period to prevent schism upon the controver- 
sies in question. But now being ejected by the Contra-remonstrants 
they began to investigate more accurately the foundations upon 
which Christian tolerance stood, in order that it could thus be de- 
termined to what extent and to whom it could be extended. 

Since the Holy Scriptures are recognized by all the Reformed 
Churches as the alone and perfect regulator of Christian faith and 
life, containing fully and perspicuously all things requisite for sal- 
vation, to be known, believed, hoped, and done ; upon that begin- 
ning as undoubtedly true, they have, moreover, built up this doc- 
trine: that we should judge concerning the necessity of believing 
any dogma from Scripture alone, that we should cling closely to 
the words and expressions of Scripture when we determine con- 
cerning those things necessary to be believed, and that no one 
should be bound to the words or expressions invented by men. 
This foundation being established, it would be easily determined 
how far Christian tolerance should be extended, and within what 
barriers it ought to be restrained. For since God is the supreme 
and sole legislator, who is able to save and destroy, it is not our 
part to condemn any one whom God in his own eternal Word has 
not consigned to destruction, nor to debar from our communion 
him whom God has not excluded from heaven. Since, therefore, 
all things necessary to be believed, hoped, and done, stand forth 
not only perspicuously, but with the mark of necessity affixed, that 
whosoever shall believe and do the same shall be saved, that he 
who neither believes nor performs them shall be condemned; it 
thence is evidently concluded that whosoever shall believe these 
things, and as far as human infirmity permits shall perform them 
by the aid of divine grace, will be saved ; whosoever does not be- 
lieve or neglects to do one of these, and continues obstinate in this 
course, shall be condemned according to the sentence of the Divine 
Word. Whosoever, therefore, taking Scripture as the guide, will 
be saved, are to be admitted to our communion and acknowledged © 
as brothers in Christ: whosoever, taking Scripture as the guide, 
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will be damned, they alone are to be excluded from our brother- 
hood, and no Christian communion is to be cherished with them. 
From these principles we, moreover, deduce what should especially 
be considered as necessary, and what ought not to be reckoned in 
the number of essentials. If we recede from this foundation, no 
sure rule can be constituted by which the necessity of any dogina 
may be determined. Therefore those things are not necessary to 
be believed in order to salvation, which do not stand forth in Scrip- 
ture either plainly, perspicuously, or with the mark of necessity 
affixed to them. But when, indeed, the observance of divine pre- 
cepts is necessary, the belief of them is also necessary, and with- 
out their belief it is not possible for a man to be obedient to the 
precepts of God, confide in his promises, or fear his threatenings. 
Therefore those things are not necessary which do not have so close 
and necessary a connection with the observance of divine precepts : 
such are all questions which terminate in speculation alone, which 
being believed, have some use with reference to piety: but being 
unknown or denied, do not, nevertheless, destroy piety: and finally 
those things, which if their tendency be marked, will be found in their 
own nature subversive of piety ; but, nevertheless, by those who are 
held in this error, this tendency of their doctrine is not observed, but 
by a certain mistake of the mind is believed to incite to piety: but 
since they look to the clear precepts of God rather than to the charac- 
ter of their own doctrine, by this means they are not drawn away to 
impiety. By this doctrine we believe a way is laid open to the uni- 
versal union of the whole Reformed Church, so that all rash con- 
demnations and anathemas being abolished, hatred and hostility ex- 
tinguished, although thinking differently in some things, we may 
agree in the fundamental principles of salvation, and as we think 
with the Scriptures, so also speak with the same. 

But here I cannot refrain from hinting to a few that this, our 
full and ingenuous confession, has been most unfairly traduced 
by the declared enemies of Christian union, and our words wrested 
to a sense plainly contrary and foreign from our meaning. Cur- 
cellzus, in the preface of the works of Episcopius, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The sum of the matter comes to this; when Christians 
agree among themselves in the chief and fundamental dogmas of 
religion, it ought not to be that the dissent which exists in things 
of less moment should hinder the churches from assembling to- 
gether in one body, and the member: from conducting themselves 
as brethren in Christ with mutual charity: provided that those who 
consider these dogmas of great imporiance do not compel others, 
thinking differently, to receive the same. For this is a tyranny 
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that is insufferable in the church, of which those who are guilty 
are to be regarded as overturning the foundation, and breaking in 
sunder the bond of brotherhood. This I would also wish to be ap- 
plied toidolators.” In these last words it is evident that Curcelleus 
excludes idolators from Christian communion, as overturning the 
foundation and breaking in sunder the bond of brotherhood: never- 
theless, Hornbeck, in “Summa Controversiarum,” lib. viii, p. 580, 
turns these words contrary to the meaning of Curcelleus: “That 
passage concerning idolators assembling together with them, best 
explains their mind, and shows what sort of a church would arise 
from thence, forsooth, of the bigness of a pig-sty, or such as the cha- 
pel of Adrian is said to have been, where among the idols a sort 
of Christ also appeared ;” and although admonished by Arnold Poe- 
lenburgh, nevertheless he did not correct his error, but obstinately 
continued to pervert these words against the design of Curcelleus. 
But while Hornbeck pretends not to have understood ; others, by 
no means favorable to us, show that they perceived the meaning of 
Curcelleus very distinctly. Calovius, in ‘“ Consideratio Arminia- 
nismi,” pp. 25, 26, after repeating the words of Hornbeck just cited 
by me, adds: ‘ But Hornbeck has shown by this specimen either 
with what care or fidelity he treats the writings of his adversaries ; 
since, indeed, it is a well-known fact that the Arminians do not 
admit idolators into their communion, whom even the Socinians 
themselves exclude: nor does Curcelleus there treat concerning 
the admission of idolators, but holds forth the contrary, considering 
them guilty of subverting the foundation equally with those who 
exercise tyranny in the church.” 

But the Remonstrants were especially accused of hesitating ac- 
cording to the solid foundations of Christian toleration cast up by 
themselves, to write anathema against those erring in the im- 
portant dogma of the most Holy Trinity. Thence an accusation 
of Socinianism arose, which also the professors of Leyden wished 
confirmed in their censure of the confession of the Remonstrants. 
But from that the Remonstrants defended themselves full well; 
because it is one thing not to admit a particular dogma, but far an- 
other, though you do not admit it, nevertheless not to condemn those 
professing it; it is one thing to maintain the truth of a dogma, but 
another to urge the necessity of a dogma which we believe true. 
There is no church where there may not be some variety of opin- 
ion among its doctors upon certain points, and though each endea- 
vors to support by argument what he believes true, and refute the 
opposite, yet he does not make that difference of so great weight, 
that on account of it he should condemn him dissenting, or re- 
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nounce him as a brother. Therefore a disputation arose not con- 
cerning the truth of the dogma relating to the Holy Trinity, for the 
Leyden professors acknowledge that the Remonstrants think sound- 
ly upon this dogma, “if only they feel from the heart what they tes- 
tify in words ;” and a man ought to be judged from his words con- 
cerning his faith ; no one could be sure of the heart of the professors. 
It belongs to God alone, the xapdtoyvworne, to judge of the heart. 
But the Remonstrants, as well in the apology to their confession 
as in the response to the specimen of calumnies published by the 
professors, and particularly Episcopius, in “ Instit. Theol., lib. iv, sec. 
li, cap. xxxiv et xxxv,” have shown, by no contemptible reasons, 
why they hesitated to reckon this dogma among those absolutely 
necessary to be believed in order to salvation, and to write ana- 
thema against those who in this respect differ from them. ‘Those 
who believe that this forbearance is possible and ought to be 
exercised, and are prepared to tolerate the difference of those 
persons, do not intend to prescribe a law of toleration to others, 
but if they are able, to persuade them by argument; because 
a reason is to be rendered to God, the supreme Judge of all, 
by every one for his own judgment which he binds upon others. 
And if in a matter not in all respects clear and evident, an excess 
peradventure may be committed on one side or the other, we 
prefer to incline toward the milder side, and to hope well 
concerning the salvation of those whom it cannot be clearly 
proved from Scripture are excluded from thence ; rather than ad- 
judge to death those concerning whom, Scripture being the guide, 
one may suppose that we can hope well. That which meets with 
our approbation, and should be imitated by all princes and theologi- 
ans as the truly Christian judgment, which is now extant in ‘ Suc- 
cincta Expositio Consensus Ecclesiz Reformate Marchice cum 
aliis in Germania, et extra Germaniam Reformatis Ecclesiis : in- 
dultu et approbatione serenissimi Electoris Brandenburgici in lin- 
gua Germanica, anno 1666, prelo commissa;” and translated from 
the German tongue into the Latin, and subjoined as “‘ Appendix 
Quarta Critice Concionatorie Samuelis Strimesii, S.S. Theol. 
Doct. et Prof. in Ecclesia et Univers, Francofurtensi:” anno 1'700, 
pag. 42, “We are pefsuaded that in that day of judgment we 
shall be treated more graciously, if by chance we have used too 
much charity, lenity, and kindness, rather than too much rigor, ha- 
tred, and severity toward those who differ from us. Or as others 
have expressed the very same thing, we prefer in the final judg- 
ment to render a reason for too much lenity toward dissenters (if 
peradventure we have used it) rather than of too much rigor; (for 
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blessed are the peacemakers.) But unto them that are contentious 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil. Matt. v.9; Rom. viii. But the wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated; 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrisy.” James iii, 17. 

But the Contra-remonstrants excogitate a distinction between 
the former Remonstrants or those of the five articles, and the latter 
or Socinians, in order that they may palliate their accusation of So- : 
cinianism with some coloring, and under the specious pretext of 
Socinianism lurking among the Remonstrants and advancing among 
them by degrees, defend their own schism and persecution against 
the Remonstrants. Some, not contented with this two-fold dis- 
tinction, formed four classes of Remonstrants; which, never- 
theless, finally terminated in these two. But it was entirely vain 
for them to seek any refuge in this distinction. For it is known 
to all that the Remonstrants were condemned by the Doric 
Synod solely on account of the five articles upon predestination ; 
for the Doric acts and canons openly declare this: on account of 
these articles alone the Remonstrants were deprived of their offices, 
sent into exile, and saw their churches wasted through the entire 
space of ten years with that most grievous persecution : fraternal 
communion was denied to those professing this doctrine by 
the judgments of the provincial synods, as is shown in the 
synodal acts anterior to that time. Therefore, even if the Re- 
monstrants subsequently had adopted Socinianism, no argument 
can be drawn from thence to excuse a schism already introduced 
before this period solely upon predestination, or to palliate the 
fierce persecution which followed it. 

But we complain of this calumny as very unjust, and maintain that 
it is by no means safe to give a blind belief to the accusation of our ad- 
versaries; and, moreover, we think that anything in question should 
be drawn not from the writings of our adversaries, but from our own. 
For, first, they do not fear to attribute to us many things plainly false, 
and which no one of our number maintains, and the very contraries 
of which are advocated in our writings. So far is this the case that 
we can justly say the same concerning them as Whitaker says 
concerning Campian, Resp. ad Rationem, viii, p. 2: “This 
is your custom when you are not able to blame those things which 
we speak, you feign something to be said by us, which can easily 
be blamed.” Secondly. They set forth our opinion for the most 
part odiously, and in words which they know are commonly under- 
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stood in a bad sense, and which, moreover, we do not use ; and in 
this way they twist it about, so that it seems to be entirely another 
thing ; or else they attribute to our words a meaning other than they 
really have, and other than they express to the unbiased reader. 
And though this is by no means consistent with a sincere search 
after truth, yet it is not entirely unlooked for by us in them; since 
also Balcanqual, in an epistle to Carleton the legate of the king of 
Great Britain, dated April 19th, 1619, with reference to the Synod 
of Dort, of which now he was a member or at least through the 
greater part of the session, has complained that “‘ they are bent with 
so great ardor upon crushing the Remonstrants, that they use every 
way to fix that construction upon their words which no grammarian 
would think could be put upon them.” And, again, he says that 
they were for condemning something as too curious, ‘and yet 
wished it retained, in order that they might render the Remon- 
strants odious, although the words bore upon their face just the 
contrary of what they attributed to them.” Thirdly. They do not 
exhibit our opinion, but substitute in its place their own conse- 
quences, which they represent as our genuine opinion. We perceive 
that the opinion which we believe false is also legitimately beset 
with absurdities which are elicited by a necessary or very natural 
consequence: but these absurdities should be distinguished from 
the opinion itself. Therefore it is the part of a candid disputant plain- 
ly to state the opinion of his adversary and in those very terms in 
which he is accustomed to express it, and then to show what ab- 
surdities follow: but not to impute to his adversary as his genuine 
opinion those absurdities which he will not acknowledge. When 
we cast heavy absurdities upon their opinion, they always respond, 
that these consequences ought not to be imputed to them as their 
opinion; and, indeed, correctly, yet we do not do this, but only 
urge that these consequences flow from their opinion. But it would 
become them to use the same equity toward us as toward them- 
selves: but when they are checked by us in this respect they do 
not fear to respond, that the consequences lawfully deduced from 
any opinion should be considered as the opinion itself. And it 
would become them to reflect, that they should by no means seek 
that right for themselvés against others, which they do not concede 
to others against themselves. Fourthly. That which has been 
spoken occasionally as a reason why, forsooth, we have not used this 
or that argument, they exaggerate as.a controversial principle ; and 
accuse us as Socinians, not because we believe the Socinian dog- 
ma, but because we have not used some argument for its destruc- 
tion; and so the reason which we alledge why we have not used this 
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or that argument is turned by them into a controversial principle. 
This is the worst rancor of a base mind. F2fthly. What one of us 
wrote, and he only, they impute to the whole society : besides, that 
which some person has answered concerning some particular 
case or the exposition of some passage of Scripture, this they fix 
upon our whole society as a common tenet. But when the frightful 
sayings of certain teachers of their own are objected to themselves, 
they generally respond, that these are not the maxims of their 
church ; that their tenets should be judged from their confession and 
the writings published in the name of the church universal. There- 
fore let them use the same equity also toward others. Sizthly. 
That they may render us odious they traduce as Socinian what 
Socinus holds in common with others, or I should say with some 
of the fathers, and even with Augustine himself. Moreover, what- 
soever recedes from their maxims, though it may have nothing to 
do with Socinus, they are accustomed to traduce with the infamous 
appellation of Socinianism, because they know that by this cry an 
Opinion can be madé most hated by the ignorant multitude. And 
already has this evil custom prevailed so far, that they do not fear 
to stain their own brethren communing in the same church, and 
contending strenuously for that which (as they believe) is orthodox, 
with the foul blot of Socinianism, on account of a dissent which 
has no relation to Socinian tenets. Hornbeck, on account of a dis- 
sent concerning the rigid observance of the sabbath, objects against 
Heidanus a consent with Socinus. And Maresius, on account of 
many other things, fastens upon the same and various divines, whom 
he calls Cartesians, the charge of Socinianism, in his book ‘“‘ De 
Abusu Cartesiane Philosophie,” and “ De Afflicto Statu Studii 
Theologici in Fcederato Belgio.” But to that extent did the unad- 
vised heat of calumniating the Remonstrants proceed, that they 
did not fear to traduce as Pelagian what was taken from their own 
form of baptism: the Remonstrants produced an excellent example 
of this against Waleus in “ Pref. Resp. ad Specimen Calumn.” 
So far was this the case that the Remonstrants deservedly con- 
demned this habit of calumniating, and had formerly written not 
without weighty cause, ‘‘ The Remonstrants declare once for all, 
that the mode of proceeding, This is Socinianism, This is Pe- 
lagianism, is not of more weight with them than a rotten medlar. 
They hold such things in derision, and consider this mode of pro- 
ceeding as a farce.” ‘These words of the Remonstrants, the Ley- 
den professors—“ Prefat. in Specim., Calumn. et Heterodox. Opin. 
ex Apolog. Remonstr.”—wrest thus invidiously, in their usual 
manner: “Therefore the preceding judgments of the former and 
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better Christian world against Socinians, are held in no greater 
esteem among them than a rotten medlar;” plainly against the 
meaning of the Remonstrants, who designed nothing more by these 
words than to disapprove and condemn that mode of proceeding, by 
which even the truest doctrines were depreciated under the names 
of Socinus and Pelagius; which thing the reformed teachers in their 
own writings against the pontiffs generally reject and condemn. And 
justly too; for the reformed teachers are in the habit of respond- 
ing to the pontiffs, when heresies, formerly condemned, are objected 
to themselves, “That the names of heretic or orthodox are not the 
criterion of falsity or truth, nor is human authority, whatsoever at 
length it may be, sufficient to the condemnation of any one: we 
can fight with Scripture and reason alone, which are the only arms 
in the school of Christ.” Vide “ Resp. ad Pref. Speciminis, pp. 8, 
9, 12.” Wherefore it happens that the Remonstrants do not en- 
deavor elaborately to remove this accusation from themselves, but 
resting content in the testimony of a good conscience, desire to 
render their cause approved in the sight of God. This one thing 
they beg of all who are zealous for the truth, not to exercise a rash 
confidence in the accusations of their adversaries, which are every- 
where found in their writings, and especially of those who have 
manufactured catalogues of the controversies with the Remonstrants, 
and from one controversy fabricated very many, in order that the 
number of controversial articles might appear greater, and that a 
more specious excuse could be contrived for condemning the Re- 
monstrants ; but let lovers of truth compare those catalogues with 
the writings of the Remonstrants ; let them sincerely mark all those 
misinterpretations of our opinion which have just been enumerated. 
I might establish each point by bringing forward examples; but 
that brevity which I have marked out for myself in this little work 
does not permit it; and, though I might prove these things to an 
ocular demonstration, still, in order that any one may judge with- 
out danger of deception, let him inspect those writings to which I 
have appealed. 

Another question also arose among the Contra-remonstrants 
themselves with regard to the Remonstrants. The Doric Synod 
judged that the doctrine’of the Remonstrants could not be tolerated 
in their own church; therefore, all the Remonstrant pastors who 
refused to subscribe to the canons of the synod were exauctorated ; | 
and those who hesitated to promise silence were sent into exile. 
Thus the doctrine of the Remonstrants was entirely excluded from 
the public churches. But another question came up, whether the 
members of the Remonstrant Church could be admitted to the 
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communion of the Church of the Contra-remonstrants. For while 
they saw that the Remonstrants, persuaded of the truth of their 
doctrine, fled from the communion of those who condemned an 
opinion true in their own judgment, and notwithstanding the severe 
punishments which are contained in the edicts of the states-gene- 
ral, convened in sacred assemblies, and did not abandon the 
ingenuous profession of the truth through fear of punishments ; 
some of the Contrasremonsttants, among whom also was Festus 
Hommius, thought the private Remonstrants could be admitted to 
the communion of the public church. But others disagreed with 
them, and inquired whether they could be admitted to communion 
and still hold to their own opinion. Certain ones urged, they ought 
first to renounce their own opinion and embrace the doctrine of the 
synod: others thought they should be admitted without a solemn 
renunciation of their opinion, provided they showed themselves 
docile and kept their opinion concealed. This question was 
agitated in various provincial synods. The synod held at Ley- 
den in the year 1619, Art. lxxviii, decreed, “‘ That those mem- 
bers of the Remonstrants who from their simplicity, error, or weak- 
ness, were not yet fully able to comprehend or receive the doctrine 
of the Reformed Churches, in one or the other of the five contro- 
versial articles, nor were fully prepared to reject the doctrine of the 
Remonstrants upon the same heads, that they only were to be ad- 
mitted to the communion of their churches ;” and, indeed, under this 
condition, ‘‘ That they would show themselves docile, and willing 
to be instructed ; that they would continue in the good which they 
had already received, and desire to make further proficiency in the 
truth ; and, moreover, that they would promise to preserve quiet or 
silence, and give diligence, in order that they might make profi- 
ciency in the truth more and more, and that they would at the same 
time declare they considered the doctrine of the Reformed Church 
as the true and perfect doctrine of salvation, and that it was their 
purpose by the aid of divine grace to continue in it.” In the next 
year, 1620, it was decreed in the Synod of Gouda, that those of. the 
Remonstrants ‘‘ who were entirely devoted to the Remonstrant 
opinion with regard to the five articles, and declared themselves 
willing to stand fast in those articles, though they should promise 
silence, could in no wise be admitted to the communion of the Lord’s 
supper.” ‘The provincial synod, celebrated at Dort in the month of 
July, in the year 1627, declared, Article lxxviii, ‘It is not to be un- 
derstood that the Synod of Leyden referred to Remonstrant mem- 
bers of this kind, to wit: those who in all the five articles hold the 
opinion of the Remonstrants : for, indeed, those who endeavor to de- 
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fend seriously, according to the Word of God, their Remonstrant 
opinion in all points, or in one or another of the five controversial 
articles, are in no wise to be considered docile, nor to be admitted to 
the communion of the holy supper.” At length this question circu- 
lated publicly in published documents. Rippertus Sixti, having 
brought forward ten arguments, contends that the Remonstrants 
should not on any account be admitted to the communion of the holy 
supper. Of which the sixth sounds thus: “If the doctrine of the Re- 
monstrants comprehended in the five articles may now be tolerated 
in our Reformed Churches, it necessarily follows that the opinions 
brought forward by delegated judges concerning the death of 
Barnevelt, and the imprisonment of his menial train, are condemned 
openly of iniquity and injustice ; because they had their foundation 
in the zeal for introducing this foreign doctrine, and vehemently 
propagating it,” &c. “It also follows, that excellent national 
synod was celebrated with so great expense, labor, and vexation, 
without necessity and to no purpose ; and the unanimous and pious 
judgment of that synod in which the doctrine of the five articles 
is condemned, is false and without foundation,” é&c. Johannes 
Kloppenburg asserts the same thing in a published tract, and con- 
tends it is impossible to treat with the Remonstrants concerning a 
union with the Reformed Church ; both onthe part of the Reformed 
Churches, because the opinion of the Remonstrants was not only 
judged in the national synod to be false, but also intolerable; as 
well as on the part of the Remonstrants, because they pretend to 
have weighty and sufficient reasons why they believe it is unlawful 
for them to hold spiritual communion, and exercise the out- 
ward practice of religion with the Reformed Church.” Antonius 
Walzus about the same time published a disputation inthe Aca- 
demy of Leyden ‘concerning what are commonly called the four 
controversial articles of the Remonstrants, in which the ground of 
the controversy is plainly set down, and the Remonstrants are in- 
vited without injury of the truth to unite with the Belgic Church :” 
this disputation, after setting down in his own way the ground of 
controversy embraced in the most odious terms, he thus concludes: 
‘‘ Therefore, if the Remonstrants wish to return to the society of the 
Reformed Church, théy ought to renounce these their errors, and 
profess roundly and ingenuously, that they attribute the entire glory 
of salvation, solely to the glorious grace of God in Christ Jesus, | 
the alone Saviour, and not to the human will; and if there are any 
things in the public formulas of the church which they hold doubt- 
ful—for instance, the catechism, the confession, and the canons of 
the Synod of Dort—they ought modestly to receive the interpreta- 
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tion of them from the judgment of the Reformed Church, and not 
from their own,” &c. Episcopius, in a published examination of 
this work, not inelegantly says that Waleus invites, and does not 
invite, the Remonstrants who are not Remonstrants, without injury 
of the truth, and not without injury of the truth, and with the peril 
of conscience. Other books also came forth at that time in which 
the Remonstrants are accused calumniously of schism, and are, 
moreover, invited to a union with the Contra-remonstrant Church, 
but are to be admitted on no other condition than that prescribed 
to them in the synodal decrees. 
Nevertheless, many principal men showed themselves desirous 
of the restoration of union in the church. The president of the | 
Assembly of Holland requested Uitenbogardus to draw up his opin- 
ion of this matter in writing. Uitenbogardus, after communicating 
with Episcopius and others, shows in a written epistle on what 
foundations Christian tolerance rests, and advises that a friendly 
conference be instituted for the purpose of lulling to sleep the con- 
troversies. This epistle was delivered to the president, but nothing 
further was attempted. The Contra-remonstrants, because the 
Remonstrants maintained that their members could not, with a 
good conscience, desert the assemblies of those professing a truth of 
which they deemed themselves persuaded, in order to join those 
who were condemners of the truth, and advocates of very danger- 
ous errors, and who urged the profession of these errors, as though 
they were truth necessary to be believed, accuse them of being 
prepared to cherish fellowship with all other sects, while they ex- 
cluded their own auditors from their communion. But this was 
evidently false. They offered the same communion to the Contra- 
remonstrants as to others, and under the same condition, to wit: of 
mutual toleration—and they showed themselves prepared to forget 
all they had suffered on account of the ingenuous profession of their 
own religion: but they could not profess error by forswearing the 
truth, against the dictates of conscience; therefore they never re- 
ceded from their first offer of mutual tolerance, however this offer 
was constantly rejected by the Contra-remonstrants. In the year 
1630 it was decreed, in a full convention of Remonstrant ministers, 
to offer again the mutual toleration which thus far they had offered, 
since some leading men were manifesting a desire that the churches 
might be united. But their efforts were fruitless. In the year 
1653 the Assembly of Utrecht composed a writing containing a 
confession which was to be recited by Remonstrants who desired to 
be joined to the public church: this expressed the opinion of the 
Contra-remonstrants in mollified and sometimes ambiguous terms. 
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The Remonstrants again offered mutual toleration, “in order that 
a meeting and friendly conference might be instituted by means 
of deputies from either side, for the purpose of trying by what agree- 
ment mutual tolerance could be kindly, piously, and conveniently 
introduced and cherished in churches one and the same, or different, 
—but nevertheless celebrating the same holy sacrament accord- 
ing to a public declaration of unity in articles necessary to sal- 
vation.” But the Contra-remonstrants resisted this writing as 
something which they could not admit, and responded, “That it 
was a matter already decided not only among all the reformed, 
but also among Lutherans and Papists, that no Christian tolerance 
could be observed upon the five articles of the Remonstrants, and 
those which are contained in their confession and catechism.” 
The Remonstrants responded to all this in a writing a little more 
prolix; but this writing was rejected by the Contra-remonstrants, 
and so this conference was broken off. Nor is it to be wondered 
at; since some among them stoutly maintained in writings pub- 
lished about that time, that the five articles of the Remonstrants 
overturned the foundation of salvation. Among others Petrus de 
Witte, pastor at Leyden, asserts this in his catechetical questions, 
question tiv of the Heidelberg Catechism: it is worth the while - 
to copy his own words :—‘‘ Quest. Are the famous five articles of 
the Remonstrants fundamental principles, or do they injure the 
foundation of salvation? Awns. In order rightly to understand 
this question, we must consider what the foundation of salvation 
is. It is the grace of God, and of Christ, the Son of God, as our 
Mediator and Redeemer. ‘The Lord himself explained and 
set forth this foundation in the covenant of grace. Vide Je- 
rem. Xxxi, 33, 34, et xxxii, 38, 39, 40, 41: ‘They shall be my 
people, and I will be their God. And I will give them one 
heart and one way, that they may fear me for ever,’ &c. 
Which covenant was confirmed by the death of Christ, as the 
apostle teaches Heb. viii, 6, '7, 8, 9, &c. To this the five arti- 
cles stand opposed, since in those articles, whatsoever God would 
ascribe to himself, or to his grace and guidance, is transferred to 
the right use of the free will of man, in which, nevertheless, there 
is nothing but corruption. The covenant of grace, on which faith 
and a hope of salvation depend, is spoken with reference to a 
gracious election and adoption as sons: ‘I will be their God and - 
they shall be my people.’ To this declaration of God is opposed 
the first article of the Remonstrants concerning conditional elec- 
tion, and the election of the faithful, or of those who shall have 
persevered in faith and the obedience of faith even to the end. 
Voz. IV.—37 
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To reconciliation with God and the gracious remission of sins, 
‘I will forgive their iniquity and I will remember their sin no 
more,’ the second article is repugnant; which suspends upon the 
condition of the exercise of faith the application of the sought 
remission, that is, the actual remission of sins. Moreover, you 
have in the covenant the efficacious operation of the grace of God, 
by which the elect are surely converted: ‘I will put my laws in 
their mind and write them in their hearts.’ To this the third and 
fourth articles stand opposed, inasmuch as they make it depend 
upon the resistance and non-resistance of the human will. Finally, 
the eternity and stability of divine grace and beneficence: ‘ But 
I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall not depart from 
me.’ To this the fifth article stands opposed. Qurst. There- 
fore, can we have no communion with the Remonstrants? Ans. 
None, on account of the reasons just alledged.” With this cate- 
chism Cornelius Poudroyen, minister of Heusden, agreed; the 
catechetical questions and answers of which, Voetius, in a recom- 
mendation prefixed to that book, upon the 23d of July, 1659, testi- 
fies that “‘he has particularly examined, and where it was neces- 
sary, according to his ability, so revised it; indeed, even to the 
minutest words and expressions of Scripture, that he trusts in 
the Lord nothing can be found therein repugnant to the sound 
words of Scripture and the received doctrines of their churches.” 
After he has said, p. 14, of the third edition, that the reformed 
religion is the true religion among Christians, he asks: ‘“‘ What 
therefore are the religions of the rest of the Christian world? of 
the Papists, Remonstrants, Socinians, and Mennonites? Awns. 
False religions and sects. Quest. Can we not, therefore, be 
saved by those religions? Ans. We cannot.” And again, p. 16: 
*« Tf any one wishes to be saved, should he, therefore, separate him- 
self from the false religion to which he is joined, and betake him- 
self to the true reformed religion? Ans. Even so, according to 
what our Lord says, Apoc., xviii, 4: ‘Come out of her, my peo- 
ple, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues.’” The same, p. 291, in question xxx of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, asks: ‘‘ Are you able to say to the Papist, 

Remonstrant, &c., You deny Christ the alone Saviour? Awns. 
Iam able.” Again he adds, that they ‘“‘ deny Christ, not, perhaps, 
in express words and directly, but indirectly and by consequence.” 
And not much after, p. 293, that “‘ those who deny Christ cannot 
be saved.” And at length, p. 295, that “there is salvation in the 

alone faith of the Reformed and Protestant Churches, and of 

those who agree fundamentally with them. Nevertheless,” he says 
37* 
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he “does not consign all others to death,” but “commits this to 
God, whom he entreats to open their eyes, to convert them, and 
give them the true faith in Christ, in order that they may be saved, 
as well as themselves :” in like manner, also, he certainly believes 
“God will effectually call, in his own goed time, his own sheep 
whom he has elected to eternal life from all eternity.” So in 
question iv, of the catechism: ‘‘ Quest. Are we, then, able to hold 
ecclesiastical communion with Papists, Socinians, Mennonites, and 
Remonstrants ? Ans. By no means. Quest. Why not? Ans. Be- 
cause they and we differ in fundamental points.” What could 
be spoken more expressly ? And the same author wished this idea 
thoroughly inculcated, so that it might be apparent how averse he 
was from the toleration of Remonstrants. And the same Voetius, 
about the same time, viz., 17th September, 1661, testified, together 
with his colleagues, Andrew Essenius and Matthias Nethenus, 
‘that they judged there could only be an agreement upon the heads 
of the Christian religion between Protestants, Reformed, and Lu- 
therans—that since there was no difference in some respects be- 
tween them, they ought not mutually to hate, condemn, and per- 
secute each other as enemies; but, on the other hand, to recog- 
nize each other as brethren, to love each other, to assist each 
other against common enemies, to tolerate each other in contro- 
versies, and perform friendly offices for each other.” But he tes- 
tifies also that “‘the manner of concord and fraternal tolerance 
pleased them, which was marked out in the short relation of a col- 
loquy, held by the authority of the landgrave of Hesse, between 
two Marpurg and two Rinteln divines at Cassel, in the month of 
June of this year ;” vide the prodrome of the Irenical treatises of 
Dureus, p. 536. And, indeed, in that colloquy the controversy upon 
predestination which is common to the Lutherans with the Remon- 
strants, is placed among those dogmas concerning which Christian 
tolerance was established.” Ibid., pp. 524, 525. The Lutherans con- 
sidering that, on account of the same opinion which the reformed 
show themselves prepared to tolerate in the Lutherans, they had 
condemned the Remonstrants and ejected them from their commu- 
nion, always pretend that this was not a sincere offer of tolerance, 
but that some serpent’ lurked under it; and so they sought from 
thence a plausible excuse of rejecting the offer of the reformed. 
This I have shown was otherwise, in a prolix extract from the 
admonition of the divines of Wittenberg, to the Lutherans in Bo- 
hemia. Muszeus has something similar: Quest. Theol. de 
Syncretismo, p. 82: ‘When, in former years, these heads of 
doctrine were discussed in the Low Countries, between the Remon- 
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strants and Contra-remonstrants, the latter judged the received 
opinion of the reformed on these heads so necessary to be believed 
that, on this account, the Remonstrants were expelled from the 
Netherlands. It is wonderful that the reformed strive so greatly for 
syncretism in joining in with us notwithstanding the dissent which 
stands in the way with regard to these parts of doctrine; and yet are, 
nevertheless, unwilling to tolerate the Remonstrants in the com- 
munion of their church on account of the same dissent, but have 
expelled them from the Netherlands.” And, p. 86. The dogma 
upon predestination, Parzus “‘judged to be plainly intolerable in the 
Remonstrants, on account of the multiplex absurdities which he 
there concludes are subversive of the very foundation of faith and 
salvation. And, nevertheless, he now judges this very dogma tolera- 
ble in the Lutherans, so that the dissent concerning the same may 
remain, the unity of faith, charity, and peace, still being preserved. 
Forsooth Pareus supposed the Remonstrants would easily pro- 
pagate the truth of this doctrine in the midst of the Reformed 
Church, and that the invention of absolute predestination, and decree 
of reprobation, would be removed from the minds of men. Lest, 
therefore, the door to their doctrine should be opened, they were 
unwilling to tolerate this dogma in the Remonstrants, on account 
of the danger which threatened their own churches. But they 
think this dogma can be tolerated in us, because they see that we 
will not stand in the way of the Reformed Churches; but on the 
other hand, they may hope for some fruit from mutual toleration, 
to wit: that doors may be opened for propagating their own errors 
in the Lutheran Churches, especially in those places which are 
under a reformed magistrate, as are the churches of Hesse and the 
marquisate of Brandenburg. From this it is easily understood that 
fraud and treachery lurk under the syncretism thus far sought after.” 
And, p. 98, after producing the judgment of the Synod of Dort con- 
cerning the Remonstrants, he thus concludes: ‘“ These things, if 
spoken by divine right, against the Remonstrants, on account of those 
five controversial articles, certainly preclude every way of arriving at 
concord between the Remonstrants and Lutherans, as long as they 
differ among themselves concerning the same controverted heads.” 

See also “the irreconcilable Calvinism” of John Hulsemannus, 
professor at Wittenberg, p. 44 et seqq., et pp. 247, 248, 366. And 

“the admonition against syncretism,” by Petrus Haberkornius, 
professor and superintendent at Giessen, Disp. iv, p. 75, et seqq. 
From these and other testimonies which everywhere occur in the 
works of the Lutheran doctors, it is established, that this, our con-’ 
demnation by the Reformed Churches, when they offered collo- 
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quies concerning peace, was objected to them by the Lutherans ; 
nor do I see that this solid objection can be avoided. John Du- 
reus himself experienced this when he offered himself as a medi- 
ator between the Lutherans and the reformed. But it was ob- 
jected to him by Balthasar Bebelius, professor Argentoratensis, 
that this was but an unseasonable attempt; ‘‘ because those 
should be first reconciled among themselves who glory in the 
name of reformed—the Presbyterians and Independents, with 
the hierarchical bishops; Amyraldus, Tessardus, Dalleus, &c., 
with the Spanheims, Rivets, &c.; the Contra-remonstrants with 
the Remonstrants, condemned by your party on account of 
those very dogmas which are plainly, for the most part, ours 
also, or, at least, are less distant from your dogmas than ours 
are.” While these things may be spoken most truly, I have under- 
stood, not without wonder, that John Dureus, who lived some 
years in the Belgic League, in ‘“ Consultationum Irenicarum 70- 
dtopOwotc,” p. 116, responds to Balthasar Bebelius: ‘‘ There is no 
need of a conciliation of controversies between the Remonstrants 
and Contra-remonstrants, for the Remonstrants are admitted to the 
communion of the Contra-remonstrants, if they beseech this with 
a mild and modest mind, even if they retain their opinion upon the 
five articles defined in the Doric Synod.” I have already proved 
the contrary of this from the decrees of the provincial synods and 
from the writings of other authors. It is, perhaps, to be supposed 
that very many of those who join themselves to the Contra-remon- 
strants, having deserted the Remonstrants, have not deserted the 
opinion of the Remonstrants in mind, but, nevertheless, they deny 
it with their lips, and so, having left the assemblies of the Re- 
monstrants, the love of the truth impressed upon their minds, at 
the same time, begins to grow cold; and because they do this, 
for the most part, on account of worldly reasons, they do not 
desire, without cause, to seem to have seceded; they are gathering 
up arguments with which to make probable to themselves an opin- 
ion from which they have hitherto shuddered; until finally they 
become enveloped in error, and find what they seek. But in order 
that it may appear. even more evidently that the Remonstrants 
were not admitted to the communion of the Contra-remonstrants, 
while their opinion was still maintained, I will refer to the most 
clear testimony of Maresius, written against the apologizing pre- | 
face of Curcelleus, pp, 260, 261: ‘The Remonstrants are not 
simply invited anywhere in the Netherlands to celebrate the holy 
eucharist with us, still maintaining their own opinion of predes- 
tination, and then admitted after being invited; but they are 
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invited under a previous multiplex protestation concerning all the 
other rejected heads of Socinianism, which now flourish in your 
churches; concerning disturbing the peace on account of their 
own dissent, concerning the recognition of human corruption and 
inability to every good work without the grace of God ; concerning 
giving praise to the alone grace of God as being sufficient for the 
beginning, progress, and perfection of our faith and every good 
work which can proceed from us ; concerning our gratuitous justi- 
fication by faith, according to the price paid by the merit and sat- 
isfaction of Chrisit ; and concerning everything which happens to 
be of this character, by which they virtually forswear your Remon- 
strantism, and cut off all its sinews. Nor can that dissent which 
may be tolerated in the weaker members and audiences of the 
church with regard to the mystery of predestination, until they 
shall be brought, in time, to a fuller understanding of the subject, 
be so far admitted in teachers and pastors, by whose means error 
would be more widely spread, and strifes and contentions arise 
daily among their fellow-laborers.” More tenets might here be 
enumerated, which, when taken in their true sense, are by no 
means denied by the Remonstrants ; but when the Contra-remon- 
strants demand the confession of these tenets, taken in their sense, 
it is manifest that the opinion of the Remonstrants is forsaken by 
those whom they receive into their communion. 

While, therefore, it is fixed by all these things that the Remon- 
strants could have no union with the Contra-remonstrants, unless 
they first denied their own opinion which they believed true, it 
is evident they were, by no means, guilty of a schism formerly 
made and thus far continued, although after their condemnation by 
the Contra-remonstrants, they had celebrated separate religious 
assemblies. This is easily proved, even from that very book 
of questions corrected so scrupulously by Voetius. For, on 
page 446 of that book, he lays down two cases, in which it is 
right to make a secession from any church. 1. When it is hereti- 
cal or errs in the essentials of salvation, or exercises idolatrous 
worship. 2. When this or that error prevails in the church, 
though not in fundamental principles, of which we are compelled 
to be partakers if we remain in it, and so are not able to keep our 
conscience pure and unspotted. “Quzst. Is he who, in such cases, 
separates himself from the church, a schismatic? Ans. By no 
means.” ‘Therefore, the Remonstrants can hold separate assem- 
blies without being guilty of the crime of schism, notwithstanding — 
their offer of mutual toleration, since that is rejected, their opinion 
condemned as intolerable, and they themselves not admitted to 
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communion by the Contra-remonstrants, without the denial of their 
own opinion; because if they should join themselves, under this 
hard condition, to the Contra-remonstrants, they would become par- 
ticipants of error, if not expressly acknowledged, at least defended 
and propagated. L. W. P. 





Art. VI.— Sermons preached upon several Occasions. By Ro- 
BERT Soutu, D. D., Prebendary of Westminster, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. A new edition, in four volumes, inclu- 
ding the Posthumous Discourses. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball, 
No. 311 Market-street. Stereotyped by L. Johnson. 1844. 


Tue age of Charles the Second, like the Augustan age of Rome, 
was, at once, the most licentious and learned period of English 
history. Physical science had not yet, indeed, developed her 
wonderful resources, and for a very sufficient reason: the father 
of the inductive philosophy had too recently descended to his grave. 
Could that extraordinary genius shake off the slumbers of two cen- 
turies, and visit the laboratory of a modern chemist, or behold, on 
every hand, the astonishing progress of invention and discovery, 
he would see nothing more than the magnificent development of 
that salient principle for the assertion of which posterity are agreed 
to ascribe to him the honor. The master might wonder at the 
advancement of his pupils, and stand amazed to find himself a 
pupil among his own scholars. What Young, in one allusion, says 
of the Athenian sage, might, in respect of physical science, be said 
even of Bacon: 


“‘ As wise as Socrates might justly stand 
The definition of a modern fool.” 


But in intellectual vigor, we are very sure, though Solomon him- 
self seems to forbid the supposition, that the present cannot com- 
pare with the celebrated period in question. It was the remark 
of George the Third, and all the courtiers thought it witty, that 
‘‘ there were giants in*those days.” Allowing as much wit to his 
majesty as kings commonly possess, and leaving that, the text was 
as well applied to the great minds of the age of Charles, as it ever 
was to the huge bodily proportions of the Goliaths and Ogs of 
yore. In proof of this, it is sufficient to say that it was the age 
that produced among poets, the author of Paradise Lost; among 
allegorists, the inimitable Bunyan ; and among lawyers, the learned 
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and profound Selden, and the savory name of Matthew Hale, the most 
of whom were prepared, at any moment, to step from the highest 
dignities of their profession to a distinction equally high among 
professed scholars or divines. Theology was, indeed, a favorite 
study. Statesmen and jurists delighted to explore its heights and 
depths, and return richly laden with the well-ascertained evidences, 
doctrines, and morals, of the sublimest of all sciences that can 
engage the attention of an immortal mind. How striking and 
painful in this particular is the contrast between the men of that 
day and the men of this! A modern statesman, judge, or lawyer, 
may be either a federalist or democrat, a whig or tory, but in reli- 
gion he is nothing, or next to nothing at all. Brougham is an ex- 
ception ; but Brougham is an Englishman. Where shall we find 
another on this side of the Atlantic ? 

The pulpit was no less distinguished than the parliament, the 
bench, and the bar. Stillingfleet was but a boy of twenty-four 
when he published his immortal Irenicum, a work as odious to 
high-church bigotry, as its arguments are irrefutable by high- 
church logic. Three years after he sent forth a new edition, bound 
under the same cover with his Origines Sacre, both works exhi- 
biting a perspicacity of intellect and a profundity of learning equal- 
ed only by the great masters of his age. And there were Barrow 
and Bates, and Taylor and Tillotson, and Baxter and Burnet, and 
that walking library, the primate of Armagh, and many others, all 
of whose heavy folios are vast mines of theological lore, which, 
like the coal veins of their own wealthy isle, have furnished fuel 
for generations past, and will give light and heat to generations to 
come. Among these, and in the very front rank, we place the 
name that stands at the head of this article. Though deficient, as 
will be seen, in the moral comeliness and attractive graces that 
adorned his great cotemporaries, yet, in intellectual stature and 
giant strength he had no superior. 

Robert South was born at Hackney, A. D. 1633. At the age of 
fourteen he entered the college at Westminster, as one of the king’s 
scholars. Four years afterward he was admitted a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1654-5 took the degree of bachelor 
of arts. 'The same year saw the close of the Dutch war. Among 
the versifiers who congratulated the protector on the auspicious 
event, wé find the name of our author. Whether he was really 
an admirer of the man whose terrible name made 


*¢ All Europe ring from side to side,” 


and whom he subsequently vilified in burning invectives, in every 
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30th of January sermon, it is certain that he stood among the 
adoring crowd on that occasion. In June, A. D. 1657, he took 
the degree of master of arts, not, however, without some opposition 
from Dr. John Owen. The resentments of literary men are deep 
and abiding. An obstacle thrown in the way of a well-merited 
distinction is scarcely ever forgotten, and this circumstance may 
have turned the whole force of South’s vindictive mind against the 
non-conformist parties, among whom Owen was pre-eminent. In 
1658, during the protectorate of Oliver, he was admitted to orders 
according to the ceremonies of the Church of England, and ordain- 
ed by a deprived bishop. On the 10th of August, A. D. 1660, 
the year in which Charles the Second ascended the throne, South 
was made orator to the university. This distinction was bestowed 
upon him in consequence of a sermon, entitled “The Scribe In- 
structed,” preached before the king’s commissioners a few days 
prior to his appointment. For his next honor he was indebted to 
the earl of Clarendon, who took him for his domestic chaplain, and 
had him installed prebendary of St. Peter’s, Westminster, March 
30th, 1663. At the earl’s instance he was, during the same 
year, made doctor in divinity. In 1674, Lawrence Hyde, son of 
the earl of Clarendon, was appointed by the king as ambassador 
extraordinary to the king of Poland. He selected Dr. South as his 
chaplain to accompany him on his mission. The observations 
made during his sojourn abroad are given in an interesting letter, 
dated at Dantzick, December 16th, 1677, and addressed to Dr. 
Edward Pococke, himself one of the first of English Oriental 
travelers. Soon after his return from Poland, he was made rector 
of Islip, in Oxfordshire, a living of two hundred pounds per annum, 
one half of which, with a characteristic generosity, he gave to his 
curate, and the remaining half he laid out in educating and appren- 
ticing the children of the poor. 

In the year 1684 we find him one of the king’s chaplains in ordi- 
nary. One day, at Westminster Abbey, he preached a sermon 
before the king, who sat beside the earl of Rochester, from Prov. 
xvi, 33: ‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing of 
it is of the Lord.” ‘The nature of the subject required examples 
illustrative of the reverses of fortune. He selected three, and intro- 
duced them as follows :— 


‘Who that had looked upon Agathocles first handling the clay, and 
making pots under his father, and afterward turning robber, could have 
thought that, from such a condition, he should come to be king of 
Sicily ? 

‘Who that had seen Masaniello, a poor fisherman, with his red cap 
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and his angle, would have reckoned it possible to see such a pitiful 
thing, within a week after, shining in his cloth of gold, and, with a 
word or a nod, absolutely commanding the whole city of Naples ? 

“ And who that had beheld such a bankrupt, beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell, first entering the parliament house with a thread-bare, torn 
cloak, greasy hat, (perhaps neither of them paid for,) could have sus- 
pected that, in the space of so few years, he should, by the murder of 
one king, and the banishment of another, ascend the throne ?” 


At the close of this sentence, the king, started from his propriety, 
broke into a fit of laughter, and turning to the earl, exclaimed aloud, 
“‘Ods fish, Lory, your chaplain must be a bishop; put me in mind 
of him at the next death!” Had the gratified revenge of the king 
fulfilled its promise to the sarcastic preacher, the text might have 
been illustrated by a fourth example, no less striking for the man- 
ner of it than either of the preceding, unless, indeed, some doubt- 
ing “dissenter” might suggest that, in this case, the devil had quite 
as much to do with “disposing” of the bishopric as the Lord. 

At another time when South preached before the king, the earl 
of Lauderdale sat in the same pew with his majesty. They both 
fell asleep; and the snorings of the noble earl soon disturbed the 
ear of the preacher. Indignant at the gross impropriety, and 
intending a severe reproof, he suddenly paused, and called out, 
‘“‘My Lord Lauderdale.” The earl instantly rose, and looked to- 
ward the pulpit. South gazed at him for a moment, and then said, 
‘‘ Don’t snore so loud, or you’ll wake his majesty.” 

On the accession of James the Second, South was offered an 
archbishopric in Ireland, which he refused, having before resolved 
on a more private station in life. When James abdicated, or 
rather, was driven from the throne, we find that South, with all his 
devotion to the house of Stuart, took the oaths under William as 
readily as he had lauded Cromwell during the interregnum ! 

In the first year of William, one of the first-fruits of the revolu- 
tion appeared in the act of toleration, an act which South most cor- 
dially detested. In the same year commissioners were appointed 
by the king for the settlement of ascheme of comprehension. The 
design was to meet the scruples of the dissenting interest by sur- 
rendering certain objectionable features of the liturgy, and allowing 
the exercise of a suitable discretion in regard to nice conformity. 
The project was favored by Tillotson, Burnet, Stillingfleet, Chil- 
lingworth, and others of moderate views, who saw clearly that the 
church could ill spare thousands of the ablest and most exemplary 
ministers in the nation, and hundreds of thousands of her best 
members who had been ejected by the odious act of uniformity of 
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1662. Had this scheme, so charitably conceived, been permitted 
a fair trial, there is but little reasonable doubt but the Church of 
England (always blind to her real interest) would, this day, em- 
brace in her bosom tens of thousands who are for ever lost to her 
communion by its failure. The plan was stoutly opposed by the 
whole high-church party, and especially by the bishops, who de- 
nounced it with all the violence of the times. Dr. South, being a 
churchman of the “ straitest sect,” entered the lists against its 
friends with his usual acrimony. 


“The chief design of some of them,” says he, “is to assert the 
rights and constitution of our excellent Reformed Church, which, of 
late, we so often hear reproached in the modish dialect of the times by 
the name of little things, and that, in order to their being laid aside, 
not only as little, but superfluous. But, for my own part, I can account 
nothing little which has the stamp of undoubted authority and the 
practice of primitive antiquity, as well as the reason and decency of 
the thing itself, to warrant and support it. Though, if the supposed 
littleness of these matters should be a sufficient reason for laying them 
aside, I fear our church will be found to have more little men to spare 
than little things.” 


He also preached a sermon on the subject from Gal. ii, 5. An 
extract or two will show his views both of comprehension and tole- 
ration. ‘The apprehended evils of comprehension are thus strongly 
set forth :— 


“Men shall come into the national ministry full of their covenant- 
ing, rebellious principles, even keen upon their spirits, and such as 
raised and carried on the late fatal war. ‘Then it will also follow, that 
in the same diocese, sometimes in the very same town, some shall use 
the surplice and others not; each shall have their parties, prosecuting 
one another with the bitterest hatred and animosities ; some in the 
same church, and at the same time, shall receive the sacrament kneel- 
ing, some standing, and others probably sitting ; some shall make use 
of the cross in baptism, and others shall not only not use it themselves, 
but also inveigh and preach against those who do: some shall preach 
this part, others that, and some none at:all. And where, as in cathe- 
drals, they cannot avoid the hearing of it read by others, they shall 
come into the church when it is done, and stepping into the pulpit, 
conceive a long, crude, extemporary prayer, in reproach of all those 
excellent ones just offered up before. Nay, in the same cathedral, you 
shall see one prebend in a surplice, another in a long coat or tunic, 
and in performance of the service, some standing up at the creed, the 
doxology, or the reading of the Gospel, others sitting, and, perhaps, 
laughing and winking upon their fellow-schismatics in contempt of 
those who practice the decent orders of the church.—TI will give no 
countenance, says one, to the formalist ; nor will I, says another, with 
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much better reason, give ear to the schismatic. All this while the 
church is rent in pieces, and the common enemy gratified ; and these 
are some of the effects of comprehension.” 


The question of toleration, now happily no longer a question, 
our author discusses in the following style :— 


“ But from comprehension let us pass to toleration, that is, from a 
plague within the church to a plague round about it. And is it possible 
for the church to continue sound, or, indeed, so much as to breathe, in 
either of these cases? ‘Toleration is the very pulling up the flood- 
gates, and breaking open the fountains of the great deep, to pour in a 
deluge of wickedness, heresy, and blasphemy upon the church. The 
law of God commands men to profess and practice the Christian reli- 
gion ; the law of man, in this case, will bear you out, though of none, 
or one of your own choice. Therefore, a hundred different religions, 
at least, shall, with a bare face and a high hand, bid defiance to the 
Christian ; some of which, perhaps, shall:deny the Godhead of Christ, 
some the reality of his manhood, some the resurrection, and others the 
torments of hell. Some shall assert the eternity of the world, and the 
like, and all this by authentic allowance of law. Upon this footing it 
shall be safe for every broacher of new heresy to gain as many prose- 
lytes to it as he can ; and there is none of them all, though never so 


absurd, impious, and blasphemous, but shall have proselytes and pro- 
fessors, more or less ; and what a large part of the nation must this 
necessarily draw in! So that as number and novelty easily run down 
truth and paucity for a while, the orthodox part of the nation, the church, 
will quickly be borne down and swallowed up.” 


From these ev*racts, taken in connection with sundry refer- 
ences to what part the civil magistrate ought to bear in religious 
controversies, and the general bitterness that flows through his 
sermons against the Puritans, it is easily seen that South lacked 
nothing but the power and times of Bonner, to make him equal to 
that prelate in blood guiltiness. 

In 1693 Dr. Sherlock, father of the bishop of London, by that 
name, wrote against the Socinians; but, instead of defending the 
Scriptural doctrine of the trinity, on its true ground, he ran into 
the opposite extreme of tritheism. South animadverted upon the 
book in his severest style. He sent forth his strictures under the 
following title :— 

*‘ Animadversions upon Dr. Sherlock’s Book, entitled, A Vindi- 
cation of the Holy and Ever Blessed Trinity, &c., together with 
a more necessary Vindication of that Sacred and Prime Article of 
the Christian Faith, from his New Notions and False Explications 
of it; humbly offered to his Admirers, and to himself the Chief 
of them. By a Divine of the Church of England.” 
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South’s part in this controversy exceeded, in bitterness, any- 
thing he had ever written. An anecdote which grew out of this 
dispute is worthy to be inserted here: South, though bearing no 
good will toward Tillotson, was, nevertheless, desirous to know 
the opinion of his grace as to the merits of the controversy, and, 
accordingly, through a common friend, had the question proposed 
to the archbishop. ‘Tillotson answered, that ‘‘ the doctor wrote 
like a man, but bit like a dog.” Nettled at sucha remark, he sent 
word to the archbishop, that “he would rather bite like a dog than 
fawn like one.” His lordship replied—and the repartee was tri- 
umphant, though Tillotson was not known as a wit—“‘ that he had 
rather be a spaniel than a cur.” Indeed, South seems to have 
been no favorite with the gentler spirits of his age. Burnet exhi- 
bits him, in a single sentence, as ‘‘a learned, but ill-natured 
divine.” And Stillingfleet, alluding to his angry controversy with 
Sherlock, says that “he ever hated broils and opprobrious lan- 
guage, especially among the learned. It is a very odious and un- 
seemly thing for men, who are undoubtedly renowned for know- 
ledge and understanding, to insult and tear to pieces each other’s 
reputation in their inhuman writings, with a canine fury, not unfitly 
compared to cobblers, sprung from the vilest dregs of the people, 
bespattering each other in lanes and alleys with dirt and dung.” 

Toward the Socinians he dealt, if possible, still heavier strokes 
than against his tritheistic antagonist; regarding them only as fit 
subjects for the block and the stake. ‘Tillotson, as Wesley after- 
ward, thought it no reproach to treat them with the respect due to 
men of letters, and, contrary to the polemical code, allowed them 
the credit of fair and dispassionate reasoners. ‘‘ They have but one 
great defect, (they are the words of Tillotson,) that they want a good 
cause and truth on their side, which if they had, they have reason, 
and wit, and temper enough to defend it.” ‘‘ Now by way of con- 
trast,” says Dr. Jortin, “ behold the characters of the same persons 
from the masterly and impartial hand of South :—‘ The Socinians 
are impious blasphemers whose infamous pedigree runs back from 
wretch to wretch in a direct line to the devil himself, and who are 
fitter to be crushed. by the civil magistrate as destructive to the 
government and society, than to be confuted merely as heretics in 
religion.’” ‘‘Such,” says Jortin, ‘‘is the true agonistic style, or 
intolerant spirit—such the courage of a champion who challenges 
his adversary, and then calls upon the constable to come and help 
him.” 

But little more is known of Dr. South from this period until his 
death, which occurred on Sunday, July 8th, 1716, in the eighty- 
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fourth year of his age. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
a noble monument perpetuates his name. His will was one of the 
most extraordinary documents that ever a dying man left behind him. 
To several of his relations he made bequests, and at the same time 
reproached them for their disregard of him, adding that what he 
left them was more than they deserved; and true to his ancient 
prejudice against the non-conformists, he left the annual income 
from certain houses to be divided among several vicars and curates, 
who according to the will were to forfeit the same, ‘‘ by preaching 
in, or going to any conventicle, or meeting of dissenters from the 


Church of England.” 


Leaving the life of our author, we proceed to consider this monu- 
ment of his fame—a monument of such solid material that the mar- 
ble designed to bear his name to posterity shall be less enduring, 
and far less significant of his greatness. 

The two most striking features of these sermons are simplicity 
and strength. Here is nothing meretricious, no ornate flourishes 
intended to catch the worthless applause of that large class of the 
undiscerning multitude to whose sickly taste sound sense and 
sound words are alike unacceptable. Beauties there are without 
number, but nothing flowery ; we nauseate the word, and use it 
only because it is so commonly used to describe that Herveyan 
species of style which no man of good taste can abide, and we had 
almost said no conscientious minister can use. Flowery it may be, 
and to some as pretty as the dahlia ; but to others who prefer sense 
to sound, and fruit to flowers, it is not less offensive than the odor 
of that pride of the garden. We feel that we are extending our 
remarks almost to the borders of profanity by even suggesting the 
idea of arraying the sermon on the mount in the gaudy dress that 
commands the admiration of many ; but the bare hint should over- 
whelm with confusion the man, who, pretending to be a minister 
of Christ, has so grossly departed from his example. 

About the middle of the last century, one Harwod, (we are not cer- 
tain that we name him rightly,) thinking to improve the style of the 
evangelists and apostles, published what he called “A Liberal Trans- 
lation of the New Testament.” A copy of this work fell into the 
hands of a friend of Dr. Johnson who lived in the country. Shortly 
after the doctor made him a visit, and one morning after walking 
in the garden, he returned to the parlor and took up a book. It hap- 
pened to be the “ Liberal Translation.” Johnson opened on the 
eleventh chapter of John’s Gospel, and coming to the thirty-fifth 
verse, he read as follows: ‘‘ Jesus the Saviour of the world, over- 
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come with grief, burst into a flood of tears.” ‘ Puppy,” exclaimed 
the indignant critic, and threw down the book in a violent passion; 
and had the translator been present he might have deemed himself 
fortunate if Johnson had not thrown it at his head. We would 
scarcely apply the hard name to any one, and yet too frequently 
the solemnities of the sanctuary have been disturbed by having 
forced upon us the idea of the little animal. In our more private 
moments, however, we have sometimes amused ourselves by fancy- 
ing what a figure the grave apostle might have made in narrating 
his experience before Agrippa in the style of a modern theological 
exquisite. ‘There is one point in the narrative where the sublime 
rodomontade of the speaker would doubtless have convulsed the 
sed..2 Roman through and through with laughter: ‘‘ And at mid- 
day, O king! Yes, at mid-day, when he who rode the chariot of the 
sun looked from his flamy car toward the western bourn of this grassy 
globe, I heard a voice clear as the music of the Memphian statue 
when the golden light of morn first gilds its dewy locks, saying 
unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” <A speech in such 
a style would neither have persuaded Agrippa to be a Christian, 
nor to think the apostle an orator. And yet this is no burlesque 
specimen of that disgusting rhapsody which constitutes the sole 
merit of some popular speakers, who if they were reduced to an al- 
lowance of solid food in proportion to the solid contents of their ser- 
mons, would shrink away to the skeleton-like dimensions of Calvin 
Edson himself. The lovers of such thin nutriment are assured 
beforehand that they will find in these volumes nothing to their 
taste. Such sublimities were far above, or rather far beneath, “ the 
plain nervous style of Dr. South.” Like Wesley, he held the pom- 
pous swelling periods of the French pulpit in utter contempt, and 
though personal pique might have pointed the sarcasm, he keenly 
censured the style of Taylor, which, with all its acknowledged ex- 
cellences, was sometimes debased to mere prettyness. ‘In the 
style of the apostles,” says South, quoting the words verbatim from 
Taylor, ‘‘ we find no starched similitudes introduced with a ‘ Thus 
have I seen a morning cloud rolling in its airy mansion’ —nothing 
of ‘ the fringes of the north star, &c. No, these were sublimities 
above the reach of the“apostles, who were plain men, and content 
to tell their hearers in plain words, that he who believeth shall be 
saved, and he who believeth not shall be damned.” 

It must not, however, be supposed from these remarks, that the 
sermons of our author are in that kind of plain style which excludes 
all ornament, or like that of Swift, which disdained the use of a 
figure. Far from it. Figures, similes, and classical allusions, at 
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once brilliant and appropriate, abound in almost every discourse, 
and yet are distributed with such accurate taste and judgment that 
attention never wearies and interest never declines. A writer who 
was cotemporary with South, we mean the satirical author of Hu- 
dibras, in his prose works becomes monotonous by the very excess 
of figure. Almost every thought is illustrated by a simile, and the 
unbounded profusion produces satiety bordering on disgust. The 
same remark applies to Gurnell and several others of that age. 
South, with better judgment, hit the happy medium between defi- 
ciency and redundancy. We shall give a specimen or two from 
the sermon on Gen. i, 27, where, throughout, the raciness of the 
thought is equaled only by the rich simplicity of the style. On the 
intellect of man, before it was ‘darkened and disgraced” by sin, he 
discourses as follows :— 


‘‘ He came into the world a philosopher, which sufficiently appeared 
by his writing the nature of things on their names. He could view 
essences in themselves, and read forms without the comment of their 
respective properties. He could see consequences yet dormant in their 
principles, and almost pierce into future contingents—his conjectures 
improving even to prophecy. Until his fall he was ignorant of nothing 
but sin ; or, at least, it rested in the notion without the smart of the ex- 
periment. Could any difficulty have been proposed, the solution would 
have been as early as the proposal. It could not have had time to 
settle into doubt. Like a better Archimedes, the issue of all his in- 
quiries was the offspring of his brain without the sweat of his brow. 
Study was not then a duty—night watchings were needless. The light 
of reason wanted not the assistance of a candle. This is the doom of 
fallen man, to labor in the fire, to seek truth in profundo, to exhaust his 
time, and impair his health, and, perhaps, to spin out his days and him- 
self into one pitiful controverted conclusion. There was then no poring, 
no struggling with memory, no straining for invention. His faculties 
were quick and expedite ; they answered without knocking ; they were 
ready upon the first summons. There were freedom and firmness in 
all their operations. It is as difficult for us who date our ignorance 
from our first being, and were still bred up with the same infirmities 
about us with which we were born, to raise our thoughts and imagina- 
tions to those intellectual perfections that attended our nature in the 
time of innocence, as it is for a peasant bred up in the obscurities of a 
cottage to fancy in his mind the unseen splendors of a court. But by 
rating positives by their privatives and other arts of reason, we may col- 
lect the excellency of the understanding then, by the glorious remain- 
ders of it now, and guess at the stateliness of the building by the mag- 
nificence of its ruins. All those arts, rarities, and inventions which 
vulgar minds gaze at, the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but the 
relics of an intellect defaced with sin and time. We admire it now as 
antiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the stamp it once bore, and not 
for those vanishing lineaments and disappearing draughts that remain 
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upon it at present. And certainly that must have been very glorious, 
the decays of which are so admirable. He that is comely when old 
and decrepit, surely was very beautiful when he was young. An Aris- 
totle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of 
Paradise.” 


The reader, we are sure, will be pleased with another extract 
from this admirable sermon, to which our last remark is as appli- 
cable as to the foregoing? On the passion of joy, as it existed in 
Eden, our author discourses in this style :— 


“Tt was not that which now often usurps the name; that trivial, 
vanishing, superficial thing, that only gilds the apprehension, and plays 
upon the surface of the soul. It was not the mere crackling of thorns, 
a sudden blaze of the spirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy, or a 
pleased appetite. Joy was then a r:w#sculine and a severe thing; the 
recreation of the judgment, the jubilee of reason. It was the result of 
a real good suitably applied ; it commenced upon the solidities of truth, 
and the substance of fruition. It did not run out in voice or indecent 
eruptions, but filled the soul as God does the universe, silently and 
without noise. It was refreshing but composed ; like the pleasantness 
of youth tempered with the gravity of age, or the mirth of a festival, 
managed with the silence of contemplation.” 


We could enlarge these extracts to almost any. extent; but the 
above are sufficient to indicate the general style of the author. 
His ornament lies in a skilful combination of the plainest words ; 
each of which seems to acquire a new dignity by the position which 
it is made to hold. Nothing can be plainer than the words of 
“Paradise Lost,” and yet no mortal besides Milton could use them 
with such amazing effect. His description of the creation of the 
largest of land animals will illustrate our meaning. In a single 
line the unwieldly monster is represented as coming from the 
ground, and we almost involuntarily start aside from fear of being 
crushed by the living mass,— 


“ Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness.” 


Here every word is plain, but the combination of the whole forms a 
style worthy of the angel whom the poet’s fancy represents as using 
the words. What Milton was in poetry, South was in prose; simple, 
majestic, and terrible. Even in the use of figure, where bad taste is - 
sure to betray itself by clothing the thought in gaudy language, the 
style of South may indeed be more sprightly, but never varies from 
its rigid simplicity. In this respect, whether walking or soaring, 
he is immutably the same, always challenging our admiration not 
Vou. IV.—38 
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for the color, but the strength of his pinions, and the magnificent 
heights to which they bore him. 

We have said that strength is one of the chief features of these 
sermons. It is not too much to add that everything pertaining to 
their great author bore the same character. His understanding 
was strong. His prejudices were strong. His wit was strong. It 
was, therefore, natural to him to think, and speak, and write in the 
soundest words that the language can afford. Simplicity and 
strength, however, have no indissoluble tie. A style may be plain 
enough for an understanding unversed in literature beyond the con- 
tents of ‘‘ Reading Made Easy,” and yet weak and spiritless as the 
soft productions of a fine fashionable pulpit dandy, who enjoys the 
unenviable reputation of a flowery preacher. In the style of South 
these two first of qualities went hand in hand through every sentence. 
Take for example a passage or two selected from that terrible ser- 
mon on the wages of sin. The text is Rom. vi, 23. The first pas- 
sage is remarkable as a specimen of the antithetical style. It is the 
introduction, and stands thus :— 


“The two great things which make such a disturbance in the world, 


are sin and death; the latter both the effect and punishment of the for- 
mer. Sin, I confess, is an obvious subject, and the theme almost of 
every discourse ; but yet it is not discoursed of so much, but that it is 
committed much more : it being like that ill custom spoken of by Taci- 
tus in Rome, semper vetabitur, semper retinebitur. But while the dan- 
ger continues we must not give over the alarm; nor think a discourse 
of sin superfluous, while the commission of it is continued and yet the 
prevention necessary. 

‘“‘In the words we have a near and a close conjunction between the 
greatest object of the world’s love, which is sin, and the greatest ob- 
ject of its hatred, which is death. And we see them presented to us 
in such a vicinity that they are in the very confines of one another; 
death treading upon the heels of sin, its hateful, yet its inseparable com- 
panion. And it is wonderful to consider, that men should so eagerly 
court the antecedent, and yet so strangely detest the consequent; that 
they should pour gall into the fountain, and yet cry out of the bitterness 
of the stream. And lastly, which is of all things the most unreasona- 
ble, that a workman should complain that he is paid his wages.” 


The last passage is awful :— 


“And thus I have finished the third and last general thing proposed 
to be handled from the words ; from which, and all the foregoing par- 
ticulars, what can we so naturally and so directly infer and learn, as 
the infinite, incredible folly which acts and possesses the heart of man 
in all its purposes to sin; still proposing to the sinner nothing but 
pleasure and enjoyment, advantage and emolument, from the commis- 
sion of that which will infallibly subject him to all the miseries and 
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killing sorrows that humanity is capable of. Sin plays the bait before 
him, the bait of a little contemptible, silly pleasure or profit; but it 
chides from his view that fatal hook which shall strike through his 
heart and liver, and by which that great catcher and devourer of souls 
shall hold him fast, and drag him down to his eternal execution. The 
consequent appendant miseries of sin are studiously kept from the sin- 
ner’s notice. His eye must not see what his heart will certainly rue ; 
but he goes on pleasantly and unconcernedly, and acts a more cruel, 
inhuman butchery upon his own soul, than ever any self-murderer did 
upon his own body. 

“I shall close up with that excellent saying of the wisest of men: 
Fools make a mock at sin. Fools they are indeed for doing so. But 
is it possible for anything that wears the name of reason to be so much 
a fool as to make a mock at death too? Will a man play with hell, 
dally with a scorpion, and sport himself with everlasting burnings? In 
every sin which a man deliberately commits he takes down a draught 
of deadly poison. In every lust which he cherishes he embraces a 
dagger, and opens his bosom to destruction. 

‘“‘In fine, | have endeavored to show what sin is, and what death is, 
the certain, inevitable wages of sin; and so have only this short ad- 
vice to add and to conclude with: he who likes the wages, let him go 
about the work.” 

Here is style, ‘ glorious in its apparel, and traveling in the great- 
ness of its strength.” Every sentence is dreadful; and we know 
not which to admire more,—the terrific imagery employed, or the 
plain, direct, and nervous language of the passage. 

It is well known that Mr. Wesley greatly admired the vigor of 
our author’s style; and if in forming his own he had any model 
before him, it may be found in these sermons. Wesley, indeed, 
adopted some of the refinements introduced by the writers of the 
reign of Anne and the first George. He cast aside the awkward 
and clumsy construction of sentences by the old authors, and par- 
tially conformed to the more natural and graceful arrangement of 
cotemporary writers. He was more sententious than his proto- 
type, and yet (it is no contradiction) less aphoristic. His con- 
science forbade him to sacrifice utility to elegance ; and if there- 
fore he did not equal the smoothness of Addison, it was because 
he would not part with the strength of South. Many passages 
might be given to show the striking similarity in this particular 
between these two great writers; but especially that remarkable 
one in the sermon on free grace, without which, says Southey, a 
life of Wesley would not be complete. The “Word to a Distiller,” 
also, has nothing to equal it in the myriads of speeches which the 
recent temperance movement has called forth. Now the old 
preachers of the Methodist connection, both in England and this 


country, saw the effects of this plain dealing, and hasted to imitate 
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it as well as they could. Their shafts were not polished, but ter- 
ribly pointed ; and hence, while the regular clergy of the land as 
regularly put their hearers asleep, Methodism was achieving most 
glorious triumphs on every field. 

But to return. The noblest productions of human skill have 
their defects. In the words of our author, “there are spots not 
only in the moon, but also in the face of the sun itself.” And spots 
there certainly are in these first of pulpit performances. Great 
virtues are sometimes contiguous to great vices. If the style of 
South is always strong, his most ardent admirers must confess that 
at times he either seems to forget, or is totally reckless of, the dis- 
tinction between strength and vulgarity ; a defect this, which finds 
no adequate excuse in the common plea of the age in which he 
wrote. We deem it important to notice this fault, because these 
sermons will doubtless find their way into the libraries of hundreds 
of young preachers, who, in their undistinguishing admiration of 
the author, may, with a deficiency of judgment, copy the faults as 
well as the excellences, and perhaps admire the blemishes as the 
greater beauties. Vulgar language is always inexcusable. The 
arrow of truth needs not to be tipped with poison to give it a more 
killing effect. Style may be plain and vigorous, and yet equally 
distant from uncouth vulgarity on the one hand, and on the other 
from that wary and circumlocutory mode of attacking vice which 
makes no other impression, than that the speaker is either a very 
modest or a very timid man. 

In a review of these volumes it would be unpardonable to pass 
unnoticed the author’s satirical wit—a dangerous weapon at best, 
the wounds of which are virulent and festering. It is said that the 
best remedy for the bite of a viper is the raw flesh of the animal 
that inflicts it. Such is the only remedy that wounded pride some- 
times seeks for the cruel ranklings of satire. Of all the modes of 
attacking either vice or error, we judge this the most questionable 
—deriving no countenance from the example of the apostles, either 
in their preaching or writings. Lucian might ridicule the absurdi- 
ties of polytheism, but his wit drove no one from the altars of fan- 
cied deities, nor hindered the sacrifice of a single victim. The 
apostles, disdaining the wit of the world, went against the enor- 
mous idolatry in another spirit, and armed with other weapons, 
and their pathway was over the wrecks of mutilated images, and 
altars broken to the ground. Satire partakes essentially of the 
nature of a jest. It is conceived in the heat of a spirit kindled by 
humor, or quickened by resentment; and jesting, in any of its 
forms, is as unbecoming the dignity of the pulpit as it is subver- 
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sive of its usefulness. We doubt if Addison’s mercurial satire 
against adultery ever broke the force of a single temptation. We 
doubt if Canning’s ridicule of swearing ever arrested a single oath ; 
or Swift’s “Tale of a Tub” ever made a single convert from that 
most monstrous of theological absurdities—transubstantiation. 

Of the spiritual character of these sermons it also becomes us 
to speak. The term, as applied to religious discourses, is now 
used almost exclusively t6 mean that kind of sermons which treat 
of Christian experience as distinguished from outward practice— 
of the secret exercises of the soul in passing through its penitential 
to its converted state, and all that is peculiar in the hidden life of 
the children of God. Such are the sermons of Wesley, which are 
as far above the cold morality thag runs freezing from many pul- 
pits, as the holy of holies was more sacred than the gate of the 
temple. In this sense of the word, South’s sermons are deficient 
in spirituality. The great revival had not yet fully begun. The 
seeds of it were among the Puritans, and here and there, in defi- 
ance of persecuting blasts, the tree of life was seen blossoming for 
the future fruit. But the “‘knowledge of salvation by the remis- 
sion of sins” was seldom preached, as little understood, and as 
rarely enjoyed. Wesley’s early struggles are a sad proof of the 
general deficiency of distinct evangelical instruction on this vital 
point. It is not wonderful, therefore, that in all the volumes of 
South there is nothing to guide an awakened sinner in the direct 
road to this city of refuge. Atthe very time when these admirable 
discourses held the polite worshipers of Westminster in listening 
silence, a poor tinker in Bedford jail was slowly and painfully in- 
diting a work which, in the above meaning of the term, imbodies 
more spirituality than all the sermons of our author, and nine-tenths 
of the religious folios of his age. In a larger sense, however, 
South’s sermons are not wanting in spirituality. He searches the 
heart with a lighted flambeau, discovering all the secret springs of 
action, laying bare its hypocrisies, and dragging into broad day- 
light motives and influences which guilt dare not acknowledge to 
itself. He thoroughly understood human nature, and his pictures 
of the human heart are as exact as a Daguerreotype likeness taken 
on an unclouded day.” The remark of Lord Lyttleton on the 
works of Shakspeare is equally applicable to the works of South: 
‘“‘Tf every human thing should perish except these books, a being | 
of another order might learn from them what kind of a creature 
was man.” 

- We have said that these discourses fail in an important point, 
none of them being adapted to the condition and wants of an 
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awakened sinner. In every other respect, however, they will be 
found a valuable help to a life of piety. The motives of religion 
are here exhibited in their most winning aspects. That single dis- 
course on Prov. iii, 17, exceeds in power and real beauty anything 
we have ever seen; and that man must be far gone in iniquity 
whose heart is not touched with the loveliness of a pious life, and 
its immeasurable advantages over sin’s most eligible state. It was 
the remark of Steele, that this sermon embraced everything on the 
subject that the wit and wisdom of man could bring together. The 
duties enjoined in the Holy Scriptures, not excepting those most 
repugnant to flesh and blood, are explained and urged with the 
author’s usual clearness and force. The sermon on the love due 
to enemies—a precept which malice would falsely interpret, or 
ingeniously explain away—furnishes a sad proof that ‘the gos- 
pel requires more love to a foe than most men show to their 
friends.” 

But if these sermons are wanting in any respect, it is not in the 
boldness. with which they expose and attack vice of every kind. 
We have already seen that South fell upon evil days. After 
Charles was brought to the block, and during the entire period of 
the protectorate, the public morals were everywhere improved. 
Sunday games were entirely abolished, and men either quietly re- 
mained at home, or were seen crowding in multitudes to the 
churches. Whatever may have been the precise character of the 
influence that produced this state of things, whether fanaticism or 
real religion, it is certain that the metropolis never knew a period 
of less public vice. But it was not lasting. Oliver died, and 
Richard soon resigned. Then came the restoration. It was the 
breaking of the horn of Achelous. The waters of licentiousness 
rushed foaming on every side. The passions of men, long pent 
up and struggling for vent, now broke forth in every form that 
could enfeeble, disgrace, and ruin a nation. Good men saw the 
danger, and gloomy apprehensions were entertained of the divine 
judgments. ‘Their fears were soon realized in a succession of 
marine disasters, the fire of London, and the desolations of the 
wasting plague. It was time that the pulpit should scourge the 
vice which had so fearfully, and in so brief a period, brought the 
scourge of God upon the land. Many were faithful, but none more 
so than South; for whatever he might have been in politics, he 
was no time-server in morals. Timid spirits shrink from the 
hazardous task of rebuking sin when it glitters in cloth of gold, 
and a selfish regard to emolument or popularity will restrain 
others, who, under different circumstances, and before another 
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audience, would be the boldest of reprovers. The straightforward 
honesty of John the Baptist, which cost his life, and the indirect, 
but no less pointed, and yet more successful reproof of Nathan the 
prophet, are models of ministerial fidelity, such as, in similar cases, 
few have had the courage to imitate. Latimer lashed the per- 
sonal vices of Henry the Eighth, and Bourdaloue faltered not in 
reproving the bloody author of the revocation of the edict of Nantz. 
South was equally faithful at Whitehall and Westminster. He 
spared no vice because it was found in high places; but in an age 
and before a court proverbially corrupt, he chastised with tremen- 
dous power the atheistic wit of my lord of Rochester, and the 
criminal intimacies of Charles himself with the beautiful Lady 
Castlemain, and the impudent but fascinating Nell Gwyn. His 
attachment to his king was far léss ambiguously displayed by the 
reproof of that monarch’s licentiousness, than by all his sophistical 
reasonings on passive obedience and non-resistance. Not Micaiah 
himself exhibited a firmer integrity before the sanguinary Ahab, 
than did South in the presence of the pleasure-loving Charles. The 
marvel is, how such a king could listen to such a preacher, and 
especially after having disgraced Burnet, and thrown his reproving 
letter into the fire. 

Of late, multitudes of sermons, charges, and essays have been 
written on the subject of pulpit duty, nearly all going to show that 
a minister’s whole business there is to preach Christ, and him 
alone. If it be meant that Christ is to be set forth as the only 
hope of sinners—his death as the availing means of their redemp- 
tion—his spirit as applying the merit of that death in their actual 
conversion, and his example as the model of their lives, we receive 
it of course, and still regard it as nothing more than a mere truism 
in divinity. We fear, however, that the direction has been misun- 
derstood, and that preaching Christ, or about Christ, in a loose, 
general way, has been found a convenient substitute for the hard 
duty of jeoparding one’s popularity by exposing and denouncing, 
with becoming severity, the crying sins of the times. This is one 
of the worst errors of Popish pulpits. Everybody has heard the 
story of Clovis the Merovingian prince, who, after listening to the 
pathetic narrative of the crucifixion by the bishop of Rheims, in- 
dignantly drew his sword and exclaimed: ‘Had I been present, 
at the head of my valiant Franks, I would have revenged his inju- 
ries!” The result of such preaching on the mind of the barbarian 
king might have been a cordial hatred of all Jews, and a desire to 
revenge the death of the Redeemer on them, rather than on his 
own lusts. Instances are not yet infrequent of men who, in the 
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morning, have burned with devotion or melted with pity at the 
recital of the crucifixion, who, in the afternoon, have paid an equal 
tribute to gin slings, and ingloriously ended the day with a game 
of shillalehs. The teachings of many Protestant pulpits on this 
point are scarcely more effective. A young gentleman, who nicely 
conforms to every punctilio of fashionable attire, ascends the desk 
with each hair carefully adjusted in the neatest order, as though he 
had just come from under the hand of a French barber. He passes 
through the preliminary services after the most approved models 
of pulpit finesse, with the addition of some new nonsense peculiarly 
hisown. He announces his text—a text which requires a discourse 
on the nature and benefits of the great atonement. His hearers 
are all attention. He begins and rambles on until he reaches the 
garden of grief. But first the brook Cedron—how can he pass 
that by? He describes it as a silvery stream noiselessly gliding 
within its banks, where the violet and the rose mingled their per- 
fumes over its sweet waters; though, by the way, that same 
“‘ sweet-gliding Cedron” was neither more nor less than the com- 
mon sewer of Jerusalem, where dead dogs and cats, forgetting 
their ancient hostilities, flowed on in most amicable conjunction to 
the Asphaltic lake! Then follows the scene of Gethsemane. 
And now we hear of the damp dews and pale moonbeams, or, more 
classically, of ‘‘ Cynthia’s pale beam,” that fell through the o’er- 
hanging foliage on the paler face of the sufferer; though there is 
no evidence that there was not a mist upon the place as heavy as a 
Newfoundland fog. Too modest to say “sweat” before his hearers, 
he substitutes a harder word, and tells of great drops of bloody per- 
spiration that oozed from every pore, while angels’ eyes, for the 
first time, were bedewed with celestial tears; and in this sublime 
style concludes his discourse, adding faintly at the close, by way 
of application, that all this was suffered for us. ‘The congregation 
is dismissed. ‘‘ What a fine sermon!” says the swearer, as he 
goes unrebuked from the sanctuary. ‘ Elegant!” says the robber 
of widows and orphans as he retires. ‘‘I never heard anything 
more pathetic in my life,” says the midnight novel reader. ‘‘ Most 
sumptuous !” exclaims the voluptuary, as he hastens home to en- 
joy a rich dinner, and spend the rest of the day in sleep. And thus 
the audience retire, pleased with the preacher, and better pleased 
with themselves. ; 

And this is called preaching Christ! Verily, it is as much like 
it as a schoolboy’s ode to the evening star is like Dr. Lardner’s 
comprehensive lectures on the system of the universe. We hesi- 
tate not to say, that a chapter or an epistle from Seneca, if read 
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with some earnestness, would tell with infinitely better effect on 
the morals of any community. 

We cannot close without a word in behalf of the publishers of 
these invaluable discourses. The enterprising partners, Sorin and 
Ball, have already done good service to the reading classes by lay- 
ing before them, at a cheap rate, several of the long-established 
standards in theological literature. We confess that we had never 
expected to see an edition of South from the American press ; but 
the courage of this active firm has agreeably disappointed us. Our 
old friend, casting aside his superannuated leathern costume, comes 
forth in a new dress, as beautiful without, as, in his green old age, 
he is full of the vigor of life within. And we shall be greatly de- 
ceived if thousands do not haste to make his acquaintance, and 
find as much pleasure in his company as we have long enjoyed, 
and of which we are never tired. 





Art. VII.—The Health and Longevity of Individuals devoted 
to Science and Literature, viewed Statistically—and the same 
Relative to the Rich and the Poor. 


LiTERaRy men, as a body, it may be safely averred, have a mean 
duration of life fully equal to those of any other vocation. Unfor- 
tunately, they are peculiarly subject to dyspepsia and its gloomy 
concomitant, hypochondrias, with a sluggish state of the digestive 
organs; but these are the diseases to which the sedentary, even 
when the intellect is little cultivated, are most liable. From the 
days of Aristotle, down to the present time, it has been a common 
remark, that literary men suffer peculiarly from a too constant ex- 
ercise of the brain; but there would not seem to be, at the present 
day, much of truth in the assertion that ‘“ headaches, arachnitis, 
mania, melancholia, and particularly hypochondriasis, are its con- 
sequences.” ‘This, it is true, is in conformity to the notions of the 
facetious Burton, who, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” thus de- 
scribes scholars: ‘‘ They are most part lean, dry, ill-colored, spend 
their fortunes, lose théir wits, and many times their lives.” Atthe 
present day, the pursuits of the scholar are much more diversified ; 
and as natural science has given birth, within the current century, 
to entirely new departments of study, so we find the student tra- 
versing the plain and valley, and scaling the mountain, in his botan- 
ical and geological excursions. It is doubtless true, however, that 
many literary men are endowed with great moral sensibility, in 
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connection with the energy which impels them to accumulate 
knowledge ; and these, especially when sedentary in their habits, 
doubtless suffer from over-excitement of the bram. There may be 
some in whom the powers of the body, in consequence of natural 
feebleness and delicacy of the constitution, may be unequal to the 
support of the energies of the too active mind. Byron may have 
been of this temperament :— 


“A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o’er informed the tenement of clay.” 


“Men of exalted intellect,” says Pinel, a late distinguished, 
writer on insanity, “perish by their brains, and such is the noble 
end of those whose genius procures for them that immortality 
which so many ardently desire.” But even if self-immolation has 
been thus voluntarily incurred, especially if the victim is still in the 
years of early manhood, so honorable has the sacrifice been, in all 
ages, esteemed, that a solace in this melancholy pleasure has 
always been found by the mourning relatives. But this is an 
event certainly of rare occurrence. 

In productive capabilities, no one has surely, in modern times, 
surpassed Sir Walter Scott; yetit is a matter of history, that he so 
economized his time, with the aid of a well-disciplined mind, that 
the pleasures of social and domestic intercourse were not less en- 
joyed. by him than by those who have uninterrupted leisure. In 
reply to Captain Hall, who inquired of him how many hours a day 
he could write for the press with effect, he said: “I reckon five 
hours and a half a day is very good work for the mind, when it’ is 
engaged in original composition. I can very seldom reach six 
hours, and I suspect that what is written after five or six hours’ 
hard mental labor is not worth much.” ‘To the question how he 
divided these hours, he replied: ‘I try to get two or three of them 
before breakfast, the remainder as soon after as may be, so as to 
leave the afternoon free to walk, or ride, or read, or be idle.” 

Among those in whom mental application is alternated with con- 
siderable exercise in the open air, as, for instance, civil engineers, 
few are unhealthy, if not of irregular habits, or addicted to high 
living. To ministers of religion,-a similar alternation of study and 
exercise pertains. Like orators, public singers, actors, and those 
who play much on wind instruments, clergymen are liable to spit- 
ting of blood, diseases of the larynx, edema of the glottis, and pains 
of the chest. , 

It may surprise not a few, when we say that the bronchitic affec- 
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tions, under which ministers of the gospel so frequently labor, are 
often due to the violation of a hygiénic law. The fact that the 
Creator planted a beard upon the face of the human male, thus 
making it a law of his physical being, indicates, in a mode not to 
be misunderstood, that the distinctive appendage was bestowed 
for the purpose of being worn. Besides, the Levitical law is just 
as explicit in forbidding the shaving of the beard, except in cases 
of disease, as in the requirement, “‘ Remember the sabbath-day, to 
keep it holy.” Moreover, physiologically considered, these views 
are corroborated by experience ; for diseases of the throat have, in 
many instances, been traced directly to the shaving of the beard,— 
the liability disappearing with its growth, and vice versa. Let all 
our ministers of religion, then, wear beards, for the Bible and na- 
ture are in favor of it; nor is the great Head of the church, Christ 
himself, ever seen in a painting without a beard ; and it was said 
by the early Christian father, Tertullian, that to shave the beard is 
“blasphemy against the face.” 

Practitioners of medicine and surgery, as part of their time is 
devoted to study and part to professional visits, live apparently in 
circumstances favorable to extended life. Night-calls, it is true, 
are generally thought to be very injurious; but the accoucheur of 
thirty or forty years’ experience is usually found to be as active 
and robust as those of any other class of the same age. Statistics, 
however, it will be seen, run counter to this opinion. 

It would seem, from the imperfect comparisons that are allowa- 
ble, that the ancient philosophers attained a greater longevity than 
the modern. In antiquity all our associations of wisdom are at- 
tached to the venerable and venerated head, covered with its sil- 
very locks ; but if difference of general longevity do really exist, 
there is also found an equal difference in the modes of life. Mo- 
dern philosophers, unlike the ancient, who traveled from country 
to country, disputing and inquiring in open places, fix themselves 
to the desk ; and they are, at the same time, less attentive to the 
laws of hygiéne, such as the use of the bath, the due regulation of 
the appetite, and the taking of appropriate muscular exercise. 

It is a curious fact that Lucian devoted a treatise to the subject 
of the enumeration of distinguished individuals of antiquity who 
attained the age of 80-100 years. Among the Greek philosophers, 
noticed by Lucian, who were at the head of their respective schools, 
are the following: Cleanthes, aged 99; Zeno, 98; Nestor, tutor 
to Tiberius, 92; Xenophanes, 91; Diogenes, the stoic, 88; Car- 
neades, 85; Zenocrates, 84; Posidonius, 84; Critolaus, 82; 
Athenodorus, 82; Plato, 81; and Chrysippus, 81. Among the 
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historians, poets, and other writers, we find the following : Isocra- 
tes, who wrote his. celebrated panegyric at 96, killed himself at 
100, on learning the defeat of his Athenian countrymen at Chero- 
nea; Cratinus, Philemon, and Epicharmis, all three comic writers, 
died each at 97; Timzus, at 96; Sophocles was choked at 95 ; 
Hypsicrates died at 92; Xenophon and Aristobulus, at 90; Ana- 
creon and Stesichorus, both at 85; and Apollodorus and Eratos- 
thenes, at 82. These are but a small portion of those enumerated 
by Lucian, being here selected rather on account of the familiarity 
of their names. He also enumerates a considerable number of 
kings and generals, who attained an extreme longevity. 

There is a general impression that the duration of life among 
literary men is less than among philosophers ; but there is a class 
of men in Germany who, devoting themselves, at an early age, to 
the exclusive pursuit of literature, are found to reach a great lon- 
gevity. This accords fully with our own views, believing, as we 
do, that when the moderate pursuit of literature is accompanied 
by the impairment of health, it is the result of collateral circum- 
stances. The tendency of literary pursuits, per se, is to diffuse 
cheerfulness, and, consequently, rather to prolong than to abbrevi- 
ate life. Excessive application of the mind, like every other abuse 
or act of intemperance, is, of course, unwise; and every laborer 
in the field of literature should bear in mind the remark of Pope 
Ganganelli: “There is scarcely any book which does not savor 
of painful composition in some part of it, because the author has 
written when he should have rested.” 

It has been inferred by an English writer, Dr. Madden, from a 
comparison of the ages of learned men, that longevity is favored by 
the study of the arts and sciences, while in literary pursuits, in 
which the imagination is vigorously exerted, he thinks that there 
is a much greater wear and tear to the system. “For the pur- 
pose,” he says, “‘ of ascertaining the influence of different studies 
on the longevity of authors, the tables which follow have been 
constructed, in which the names and ages of the most celebrated 
authors, in the various departments of literature and science, are 
set down, each list containing twenty names of those individuals 
who have devoted their lives to a particular pursuit, and excelled 
in it. No other attention has been given to the selection than that 
which eminence suggested, without any regard to the ages of those 
who presented themselves to notice. The object was to give a fair 
view of the subject, whether it told for or against the opinions that 
have been expressed in the preceding pages. It must, however, 
be taken into account, that, as we have only given the names of 
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the most celebrated authors, and, in the last table, those of artists, 
in their different departments, a greater longevity, in each pursuit, 
might be inferred from the aggregate of the ages, than properly 
may belong to the general range of life in each pursuit. For ex- 
ample, in moral or natural philosophy, a long life of labor is neces- 
sary to enable posterity to judge of the merits of an author, and 
these are ascertained, not only by the value, but also by the amount 
of his compositions. It is by a series of researches and recasts of 
opinion that profound truths are arrived at, and by numerous publi- 
cations that such truths are forced on the public attention. For this 
a long life is necessary ; and it certainly appears from the list that is 
subjoined, that the vigor of a great intellect is favorable to longevity 
in every literary pursuit wherein imagination is seldom called on.” 

The following average duration of life and order of longevity, 
according to the mode of calculation laid down above, have been 
deduced by Dr. Madden :— 


‘ Average years. Average years. 
Natural philosophers, 1494 75 


Moral philosophers, 1417 70 
Sculptors and painters, 1412 70 
Authors on law and jurisprudence, 1394 69 
Medical authors, 1368 68 
Authors on revealed religion, 1350 67 
Philologists, 1323 66 
Musical composers, 1284 64 
Novelists and miscellaneous authors, 1257 625 
Dramatists, 1244 62 
Authors on natural religion, 1245 62 
Poets, 1144 57 


As these results are found in all books treating of this subject, 
we introduce them here chiefly with the view of showing the great 
error to which these averages are liable, prior to taking up the in- 
vestigation of the question upon accurate statistical data. 

The scale of longevity here given by Dr. Madden, it is evident 
enough, is based mainly upon the difficulty experienced in acquir- 
ing such a reputation in science or literature as would carry the 
individual down the stream of posterity. Hence it would be ex- 
tremely absurd to regard these average ages at death as the lon- 
gevity of this class compared with that of any other ; and even as 
respects the different literary and scientific pursuits composing the 
class given above, a comparison is but partially allowable. Dr. 
Madden, as the result of his researches, is especially desirous of 
inculcating the opinion, “ that the vigor of a great intellect is favor- 
able to longevity in every literary pursuit wherein zmagination ts 
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seldom called on.” Now, in calculating the probability of life in 
any class of individuals devoted to a particular pursuit, whether 
corporeal or mental, it is necessary to start from that period in life 
which is the average age of entering upon such occupation, as will 
be shown more fully in the following pages. Hence, as the ima- 
gination of the poet is more early developed than the mature judg- 
ment required on the part of the natural or moral philosopher, to 
secure him the reputation necessary for being selected as one of 
the above table, it follows that the average age at death is here no 
fair test of comparative longevity. The powers of imagination 
may be abundantly developed at as early an age as twelve years,* 
while it is seldom that a man obtains a distinguished reputation as 
a moral or natural philosopher under the age of forty. Some idea 
of the difference thus produced may be formed from the annual 
decrement of life, which, among 100,000 born in England, is, at 
the age of fifteen, 68,627, and at forty, 53,825; or, if we assume 
that a poet at twenty-five will have as much reputation as a moral 
or natural philosopher at forty, the following will be the results :— 


Age. Expectation of Life. 


Natural philosopher, 40 27°14 67°14 
Poet, 25 36°99 61°99 
5°15 years. 


Here the difference in the expectation of life is upward of five 
years, and if the calculation for the poet were made at twenty, it 
would be almost seven years. 

In the last registration of England, the inapplicability of the 
average age at death, in the investigation of the agency of occupa- 
tion, rank, and profession upon health and mortality, is clearly de- 
monstrated. “ ‘Thenumbers,” says the registrar-general, ‘“ following 
different professions fluctuate more than the general population ; the 
relative proportion of young and aged persons varies from year to 
year; certain professions, stations, and ranks, are only attained by 
persons advanced in years ; and some occupations are only follow- 
ed in youth; hence it requires no great amount of sagacity to per- 
ceive that ‘the mean age at death,’ or the age at which the great- 
est number of deaths occurs, cannot be depended upon in investi- 
gating the influence of occupation, rank, and professon upon health 
and longevity. If it were found upon an inquiry into the health of 


* Our distinguished townsman, Mr. Bryant, wrote pieces which were pub- 
lished before the age of ten. At thirteen, a small volume of his poetry was 
published ; and at seventeen he wrote that admirable piece entitled ‘“ Thana- 
topsis.”” Pope’s ‘Ode on Solitude” was written at the age of twelve, and 
his “Ode to Silence” soon after. 
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the officers of the army on full pay, that ‘the mean age at death’ 
of ‘ cornets, ensigns, and second lieutenants’ was twenty-two years ; 
of ‘lieutenants,’ twenty-nine years; of ‘captains,’ thirty-seven 
years ; of ‘ majors,’ forty-four years ; of ‘ lieutenant-colonels,’ forty- 
eight years; of general officers, ages still further advanced—and 
that the ages of curates, rectors, and bishops ; of barristers of seven 
years’ standing, leading counsel and venerable judges, differed to 
an equal or greater extent, a strong case may, no doubt, be made 
out on behalf of those young, but early-dying cornets, curates, and 
juvenile barristers, whose ‘mean age at death’ was under thirty ! 
It would almost be necessary to make them generals, bishops, and 
judges—for the sake of their health. The assurance societies are 
happily so considerate and liberal that they do not attach the slight- 
est importance to the ‘mean age at death,’ but assure the lives of 
young men of all the professions at the age of twenty-four, upon 
the assumption that they will live thirty-eight, or, at the least, thir- 
ty-one years, and pay thirty-eight or thirty-one annual premiums 
on an average before they die; while they make the bishops, 
judges, and generals, who go to insure their lives at sixty, pay as 
if they would live but thirteen or fourteen years.” 

This is, indeed, a happy illustration ; for, according to a return 
of the ages of four thousand eight hundred and sixty-six officers of 
the British army on full pay, in 1838, the cornets, ensigns, and 
second lieutenants, had an average age of twenty-one and three- 
tenths years, and the lieutenant-colonels, forty-seven years, while 
the first lieutenants, captains, and majors, had an intermediate ave- 
rage age respectively of twenty-eight and twelve-nineteenths, thir- 
ty-six, and forty-three and one-eighth years. As a still more ab- 
surd application in this respect of the mean age at death, the re- 
gistrar-general states, that it has been somewhere used as a proof 
of the destructive effects of the employment of dress-makers. “ If 
the inquiries,” he says, “‘ had been extended to boarding-schools, or 
to the boys at Christ’s Hospital, the average age at death would 
have been found still lower.” Now, as it appears that the majo- 
rity of dress-makers are between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
six, and as it is said that, if they die after marriage, they are not 
designated thus in thé register, the phenomenon admits of ready 
explanation. ‘This source of error,” he adds, “and the increase 
of population will be found to affect the estimate of the influence 
of other occupations. That the lives of dress-makers are very 
much shortened by the severe hardships and ignorant mistreatment 
to which they are exposed, cannot be doubted; but false argu- 
ments injure instead of aid their cause.” 
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Let us illustrate the error of Dr. Madden’s comparative ages a 
little further by reference to Dr. Lombard’s statistics of Geneva,* 
which comprise the period from 1796 to 1830, and embrace eight 
thousand four hundred and eighty-eight deaths; and of these 
deaths, as the object is to determine the influence of professions 
upon the duration of life, all are males of sixteen and upward. 

Dr. Lombard presents, in the order of longevity, a list of forty- 
two arts, trades, and professions ; and at the head of this category 
stand, first, magistrates, with an average age of 69°1 years; 
secondly, persons with a fixed income, having a mean age of 65°8 
years ; thirdly, Protestant clergymen, with a mean age of 63°8; 
and thus it descends to painters and varnishers, who have an ave- 
rage age of but 44°3 years. Although this shows, what is a fact, 
that the duration of life varies greatly among different classes of 
the population ; yet it is easy to see that the average age at death 
is liable to very great error in investigating the influence of rank, 
profession, and occupation upon health and longevity, inasmuch as 
some of these are attained only by persons advanced in years, 
while other occupations are followed only in youth. As colonels 
and generals, as we have seen, have necessarily a much more 
advanced age at death than brevet-second lieutenants, and so of 
venerable judges and bishops compared with barristers and pastors, 
it requires no great sagacity to see why magistrates stand at the 
head of the list of longevity in Geneva. 

If the republic of Geneva was like that of our own country, there 
would have existed a general movement of the population from 
the lower into the higher ranks of society. ‘Thus we find in our 
own city of New-York that the shop-boy grows into the merchant, 
the alderman, and finally the mayor; and as these promotions are 
slow, as a general rule, it is not difficult to perceive, as the higher 
positions are attained by those only who have a long life, why the 
magistrates of Geneva, as just remarked, occupy the highest point 
on the scale of longevity. If health depended on being a magis- 
trate, then were it an admirable hygiénic improvement to make 
magistrates of the whole community ; and hence, too, at least in a 
thriving country like ours, if the mean age of the wealthy and the 
indigent were made the criterion of the relative health and longe- 
vity of the lower and upper classes, the difference would obviously 
be exaggerated. : 


* De l’Influence des Professions sur la Durée de la Vie. Recherches Sta- 
tistiques. Par le Dr. H. C. Lombard, Médecin de I’Hopital Civil et Mili- 


taire de Genéve. 
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If the professions, during the period under observation, are sta- 
tionary, or if they all increase at the same rate, and the numbers at 
each age of life continue in the same proportion, the results will be 
conformable to truth. The danger of error lies in the circumstance, 
that if any profession, from favorable causes, increases in numbers, 
the augmentation is due to a disproportion of young men ; and hence 
the mean of the ages of death, which would be diminished, would 
be due, not to the unhealthiness of the profession, but to the dis- 
proportionate number of young men. 

Our object here is not to criticise Dr. Lombard, who does not 
forget to caution his readers against comparing the mean age at 
death of the magistrates with the various occupations, but to show 
the fallacy of Dr. Madden’s mode of determining this question, and 
which is generally adopted. 

It may be here stated that the mortality of no population, or of 
any class or profession, can be accurately determined without hav- 
ing the ages of the living and the dying at a given time, that is, an 
enumeration of the ages of the living out of which the deaths oc- 
curred at the several periods of life; and this is a relation which 
has never been ascertained for any country, except Sweden and 
England. 

The data upon which our calculations respecting the health 
and longevity of individuals devoted to science and literature-are 
to be based, consist of 719 members of three French academies, 
embracing the period from 1685 to 1840, and also of certain data 
collected by Dr. Casper of Berlin; but before proceeding to this 
part of the investigation, it may not be amiss to take some general 
views relative to the deductions drawn by Dr. Lombard at Geneva. 
We will thus be the better prepared to appreciate what follows. 

As the average age of the 8488 male deaths at the age of sixteen 
and upward is fifty-five years, this is taken by Dr. L. as a mean 
term; and he consequently assumes that every profession, (which 
word is meant to include all occupations,) in proportion as. the mean 
age at death of those belonging to it was higher or lower than fifty- 
five years, is favorable or unfavorable to longevity. 

Dr. L., not content with merely giving an exposition of ‘the in- 
fluence of professions ‘on the duration of life, continues his inquiry 
into the causes productive of these results; and these investiga- 
tions throw much light upon some of the most interesting questions 
of hygiéne. The leading points in this inquiry are, the condition 
of being rich or poor, the influence of a liberal education, certain 
circumstances which abridge life by developing consumption, and 
lastly the accidents to which some workmen are exposed, 

Vou. IV.—39 
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As regards the influence of riches, or rather of easy circumstances 
on the duration of life, Dr. L. divides all professions into three 
classes. In one a certain degree of affluence is enjoyed, and in the 
opposite class, comprehending laborers and the most abject opera- 
tives, poverty prevails; while there is a middle class equally re- 
moved from comfort and misery. ‘This classification must neces- 
sarily be somewhat arbitrary ; but the practical knowledge of the 
population of Geneva possessed by Dr. L., doubtless enabled him 
to obviate the difficulties presented. A comparison of the tables 
gives for the three classes here indicated the same result, namely, 
that life is prolonged in those who enjoy riches and knowledge; the 
difference between the poor classes and those in easy circumstances 
being as much as seven years and a half, which is equivalent to 
one-eighth of the total duration of life. 

But as the details of this subject are foreign to our present pur- 
pose, a few additional remarks relative to the general results must 
suffice. There is one other leading circumstance among the causes 
favorable to a prolonged existence, which is an active life; and the 
influence of this has been estimated by Dr. L. as equivalent to 1°4 
years. Thus human existence, under the favorable circumstances 
of affluence and an active life, will be extended almost, on the ave- 
rage, nine years. 

Among the influences unfavorable to the duration of life, is the 
want of the favorable circumstances just mentioned—the absence 
of ease and comfort, with little i the way of pecuniary resources, 
which, it has been seen, abridges human existence one-eighth. 
The second unfavorable influence is, the breathing of an atmos- 
phere, as among many artisans, of mineral or vegetable vapors, 
which diminishes the mean duration of life almost five years. 
There are two other unfavorable causes, namely, violent deaths 
and a sedentary life, upon which it is unnecessary to enlarge, 
further than to present, in a tabular form, a summary of all these 
influences, arranged in two classes :— 


1. Influences favorable to Life. 


Affluence, 
An active life, 


2. Influences unfavorable to Life. 


Poverty, 
Mineral and vegetable vapors, 
Particles suspended in the atmosphere, 
Violent deaths, 
A sedentary life, 
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In explanation of the question, how affluence’ prolongs life, Dr. 
Lombard refers to two influences, which have a mutual action on 
each other. The one, a sufficient supply of food and protection 
against all atmospheric vicissitudes, is entirely physical. The 
other, more elevated in its nature, is derived from a liberal educa- 
tion, by which man is induced to avoid gross excesses ; and thus, 
while he leads a life more conformable to the laws of hygiéne, he 
also is more prompt to take proper care of himself when his health 
becomes deranged. 

One of the most powerful causes of mortality is, misery with its 
accompanying privations. ‘The registration of England establishes 
this fact, which has been statistically demonstrated in other coun- 
tries. ‘Take any town in England, as for example, Liverpool, and 
we discover a most remarkable difference of mortality as regards 
the different classes of the population. Liverpool, 1840 :— 


No. of deaths. Average age of deceased. 
137 Gentry and professional persons, &c., 35 years. 
1,738 Tradesmen and their families, 4 
5,597 Laborers, mechanics, servants, &c., I * 


That wealth may be justly assumed as a true measure of happi- 
ness, and indigence of unhappiness, was long ago demonstrated. by 
M. Villermé, who showed statistically that the ratio among the 
poor is often twice as high; and taking the entire French popula- 
tion, the same comparison exhibits a duration of life among the poor 
twelve and a half years shorter. Consequently, while the proba- 
bility of life at birth, in the one case, is but thirty years, it is, in the 
other class, extended to forty-two. shi 

A confirmation of these results has been furnished by M. Be- 
noiston de Chateauneuf, (whose data relative to the main object of 
this investigation we are about bringing before the reader,) in a 
paper, (Annal. d’ Hygiéne Pub., tome iii,) entitled, “On the Dura- 
tion of Life in the Rich and in the Poor.” These results are based, 
on the one hand, on 1600 deaths of persons of the first rank, among 
which are 157 sovereigns or princes, composing ten crowned 
families of Europe, and eight other families, who, without bearing 
the name of king, reign under the different titles of dukes, grand- 
dukes, electors, landgraves, &c. ‘This class represents the most 
elevated society, enjoying all the advantages of rank and birth, and 
all the privileges of power and of wealth. On the other hand, to re- 
present the opposite class, who live in want, subjected to hard labor, 
pain, and anxiety, and finally die in hospitals, he took 2000 deaths 
from the civil registers of the state in the twelfth arrondissement 
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of Paris, the population of which consists of workmen of all kinds, 
sweepers, delvers, ragmen, day-laborers, &c. The result of these 
researches, in which the extremes of poverty and wealth are brought 
together, it will suffice to say, gives the fullest confirmation of the 
deductions already presented. 

It is thus seen that the time-honored opinion, that poverty is 
conducive to longevity—that the rich are less favored by the bless- 
ings of health than the poor—finds no confirmation in statistical 
investigations. ‘That the hardy and contented poor man is exempt 
from the diseases of the wealthy and luxurious, is but a poetic 
fiction. ‘The day has passed by, when the excessive mortality of 
towns is to be ascribed, as is still done by the world at large, to 
the agency of luxury, as the chief cause. It is now statistically 
demonstrated, that not only has the poor man a much shorter tenure 
of life, but suffers more from disease, than his neighbor who pos- 
sesses in abundance the means of sustenance. As moral and phy- 
sical evil has a close relation, so also does misery bring in its train 
disease and death. 

We are now prepared for the results obtained by M. Benoiston 
de Chateauneuf in his researches relative to the duration of life 
among “ Savans et les Gens de Lettres.”* His data consist of 
719 members of the three French academies, entitled ‘‘ Académie 
Frangaise,” “des Inscriptions,” and ‘des Sciences,” and extend 
over the period from 1635 to 1840. 

If it is true, he says, that riches add to the number of our days, 
how much more must science, which is the truest riches, have 
the happy privilege of prolonging our existence! And the addi- 
tional remark may not be out of place, that these three academies 
afford confirmation of the old opinion, that a man of letters has 
very rarely a son that succeeds to the talents of the father. On 
the contrary, as regards the sciences, it is not rare to find, among 
these academicians, as, for instance, in astronomy, botany, and 
other departments of natural history, illustrious examples, during 
the two centuries, in which the talents and the virtues of the father 
were transmitted from age to age. 

Of the 1100 academicians, only 719 have been included in the 
tables of M. de Chateauneuf, as the requisite data for the calcula- 
tions could be ascertained in these alone. Besides, all members 
who did not come under the names of philosophers or men of let- 
ters were excluded, and also all foreigners of every class, with the 


* De la Durée de la Vie chez les Savans et les Gens de Lettres. Par M. 


Benoiston de Chateauneuf. Ann. d’Hyg., tome xxv. 
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exception of such names as MM. de Humboldt, de Saussure, de 
Candolle, &c. The mean age of all these academicians, at the 
period of their election, was forty-four years and two months; and 
this age is to be considered as the period of their birth—their birth 
as academicians—after the same manner as general tables of mor- 
tality commence with 0. 

But, in regard to this age, some difference is observed in the 
different academies. It is for 


46 years 2 months. 


L’Académie Francaise, 
L’ Académie des Inscriptions, e.°«* 2. 
L’ Académie des Sciences, —-"s = 


It thus appears that men of science acquire, at an earlier date 
than men of letters, that degree of reputation which secures an 
election as an academician; for, while science is characterized by 
something positively true and really useful, the productions of the 
mind, that is, works of taste, rarely obtain unanimous praise. Thus 
the discoverer of the laws of gravitation found a plage, at the age 
of twenty-four, in the Royal Society of London, and the author of 
a new system of geology was chosen, at the same age, to a seat in 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; while the immortal au- 
thor of Jérusalem Délivrée received, after having passed his fiftieth 
year, the honors of a tardy triumph, and after he had seen the most 
learned body of Italy dispute with him his glory, and designate in 
his poem more of faults than of beauties. 

The 758 members of the three academies who exist no more 
lived 52,188 years, which give to each one, of them a mean dura- 
tion of life of 68 years and 10 months; but, as in the case of ad- 
mission which had a mean of 44 years and 10 months, this ratio 
varies in each of the three learned bodies. It is for 


L’Académie Francaise, 69 years 3 months. 
L’ Académie des Inscriptions, Or Si skero* 
L’Académie des Sciences, q “it *¢ 


And the mean duration of an academician is, at 


L’Académie Francaise, 23 years 1 month. 


L’ Académie des {nscriptions, 2 “* g « 
L’ Académie des Sciences, 6 “ 7 «& 
Mean, 94 8 YF 6c 


It may be here remarked, that of 758 academicians, who toge- 
ther formed the mean age of 68 years and 10 months, 394, or more 
than the half, passed that epoch, and that of this number a third 
(145) passed still much further into the vale of years. Thus— 
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124 lived from 80 to 90 years,—and 
31. « “« 90 to 100 “ 


145 


Repeating the results of the mean age of admission, which is 44 
years and 2 months, and of the mean duration of the life of each 
member as an academician, which is 24 years and 7 months, we 
are now prepared to institute a comparison with the law of mor- 
tality established by Deparcieux from the lists of the French ton- 
tines from 1689 to 1696, which show that then, which was the 
period when some of these academicians were born, the expecta- 
tion of life at the age of forty-four years or forty-five was equally 
about twenty-five years; but, at the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that the nominees of the tontines were selected individu- 
als, who, as is well known, have a much lower mortality than the 
population at large. M.de Chateauneuf further compares the ex- 
pectation of life among the academicians with some recent French 
tables by M. de Montferrand, which show an expectation at this 
age of not more than 24 years and 2 months. Thus additional 
confirmation is afforded of superior longevity among the savans. In 
the life-table given in the Fifth Annual Report of the registrar- 
general of England, based upon the census of 1841 and the regis- 
tration of all the deaths, the ages of the living out of which the 
deaths occurred being enumerated, and which has consequently 
all the requisites of correctness, the expectation of life, at the age 
of forty-five, is 23°9 years; in Sweden and Finland, it is 22-1. In 
the large towns of London and Liverpool, as determined also in 
1841, the expectation of life at the age of 45 is in the former but 
20 years, and in the latter but 18, while in the more salubrious 
rural district of Surry, adjoining the metropolis, it is as high as 24 
years. 

Deparcieux also made some calculations relative to the members 
of the Academy of Sciences; and, assuming that the mean age 
of their admission to membership was 35 years, he gave them an 
existence of 65. M. de Chateauneuf likewise took the ages of a 
thousand savans at hazard, from the Biographie Universelle, all 
born in Europe, and in the eighteenth century; and their mean 
age at death was found to be 65 years and 10 months. This is 
certainly a marked confimation. 

It is thus seen that upon the philosopher and the man of letters 
is bestowed a mature longevity, which is doubtless the result of 
habits of serious study and of profound meditation upon grave and 
elevated subjects; and this gives to his actions a calmness and 
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moderation which establish that harmony between the morale and 
the physique that is regarded by M. de Chateauneuf as perhaps the 
only condition of a long existence. It may, indeed, .be now re- 
garded as an established axiom, that literary pursuits, whether they 
require the exercise of the judgment or the imagination, are di- 
rectly favorable to longevity. ‘That genius is often accompanied 
with a corporeal system unusually susceptible to impressions, both 
internal and external, is‘no doubt true; but even here, as the evils 
that arise are dependent on collateral circumstances—a neglect or 
infringement of the hygiénic laws appointed by Divine Wisdom— 
they are not chargeable to the mental occupation. In addition to 
the causes before mentioned connected with vital statistics,—why 
the life of the poet should be the most contracted among those de- 
voted to art, science, and litefature, is, the circumstance of the 
early appearance of their productions, the celebrity of which leads 
them into a certain kind of society, where habits destructive to 
health are contracted. Besides, the excitability of their tempera- 
ment is apt to lead them to indulge in ardent spirits ; for example, 
Burns, Dryden, Pope, Collins, Byron, and—but we will not drag 
any further the frailties of genius from their ‘‘ dread abode.” 

The following table* of female authors, who are exempt from 
these irregularities, though liable to the objections stated before, 
gives also a great longevity, the average being 714 years :— 


Names. Age. Names. Age. 
1. Lady Russel, 87 12. Mrs. Lennox, 84 
2. Mrs. Rowe, 63 13. Mrs. Trimmer, 69 
3. Lady M. W. Montagu, 73 14. Mrs. Hamilton, 65 
4. Mrs. Centlivre, 44 15. Mrs. Radcliffe, 60 
5. Lady Hervey, 70 16. Mrs. Barbauld, 83 
6. Lady Suffolk, 79 17. Mrs. Delany, 93 
7. Mrs. Sheridan, | 47 18. Mrs. Inchbald, 68 
8. Mrs. Cowley, 66 19. Mrs. Piozzi, 81 
9. Mrs. Macaulay, 53 20. Mrs. Hannah More, 88 
10. Mrs. Montague, 81 petra 
11. Mrs. Chapone, 75 1429 


But it is not the precious advantage of a long life alone that the 
culture of the sciences and of letters reserves for those who devote 
their existence to it; they find in it the sweet influence arising from 
honor and glory, which shed a halo even around the tomb. 

We come now to the consideration of the vital duration of medi- 
cal men—an interesting subject, which has been ably investigated 


* Furnished by the London Quarterly Review, 
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by Professor Casper of Berlin.* His calculations are based upon 
700 practicing physicians and surgeons, who are nearly all Ger- 
mans, and from which he excluded all anatomists, veterinary sur- 
geons, naturalists, and medical men engaged alone in literature. 
Assuming that the age of twenty-three years forms very nearly the 
mean of the period of life when the different professions are en- 
tered upon, he starts from this age as the epoch of professional 
birth, in the same manner as the tables of general mortality com- 
mence with 0. This table of the mortality of 624 medical men 
would seem to exhibit the sad certainty that they have a compara- 
tively short vital duration ; but if the influence of certain attending 
circumstances is duly estimated, the result of Professor C.’s re- 
searches will no doubt be shorn of much of its terror. Compared 
with the clergy, Professor C. found that medical men were short 
livers ; for among 100 deaths, while 65 divines survived the sixty- 
second year, only 40 medical men reached that age. In a follow- 
ing table of ten professions, it will be seen that divines and medi- 
cal men are in opposite extremes of mortality ; but we will here 
first present Professor C.’s table of 624 deaths in town and coun- 
try, in which he has deduced the following ages at which 1000 
medical men and divines die :— 


Between ages. Medical men. Divines. 
23—32 years, 82 45 
33—42  “ 149 58 
43—52 “ 160 64 
53—62 “ 210 180 
63—72 “ 228 328 
73—82 “ 141 255 
83—92 “ 30 70 

1000 1000 


The great liability to error incident to comparisons of this kind 
has been already shown. It may be, for example, that in Germany, 
while the clergy are poorly paid, and, consequently, stationary in 
numbers, the medical profession may have been rapidly increasing 
numerically ; and hence, as the number of young physicians would 
be disproportionably greater than that of those advanced in years, 
the mean of the ages at death would not present a fair result. The 
lower average age at death shown by. the mortuary registers would 
be due, not to the unhealthiness of the profession, but to the 
increased proportion of members at the younger ages. Again, if 


* De la Durée Vitale probable chez les Individus qui exercent la Profession 
de Médecine. Par le Prof. Casper, & Berlin. Ann. d’Hyg., tome xi. 
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we admit, which is doubtless the fact, that the clergy take orders 
later in life than the period at which medical men graduate, here is 
another source of error. Assuming that there is a difference of 
five years in these two epochs, it follows that the clergy have a 
greater expectation of life. ‘Thus the mean duration of life of a 
profession is exactly expressed by the expectation of life at the 
mean age of becoming a member, that is, the average age of this 
last epoch. Hence, according to the table of the English male 
annuitants, calculated by Finlaison, the expectation of life at twenty 
is 38°4 years; and, consequently, 38:4-4-20=58'4 would be the mean 
age at death of persons entering, at that age, on a profession. On 
the other hand, if the age of entering is twenty-five, the mean dura- 
tion of life, according to the same table, is 35°9-+25=62°9. Thus 
a difference of five years in the age of entering upon the same pro- 
fession, would cause a difference of four years and a half in the 
expectation of life. 

It may be here mentioned that persons accustomed to contem- 
plate fragments of life only—the proverbial uncertainty which 
marks individual existence—may not be disposed to put implicit 
confidence in these results. It is demonstrated, however, that the 
duration of life is submitted to laws as fixed as any other natural 
phenomena. Man’s existence may extend to one hundred years or 
even more ; but the doom of his death, though we know not the 
time nor the mode, is certain and irrevocable. As every human 
being, from the moment of his birth, carries in his bosom his own 
sentence of death, he has no guaranty from present circumstances 
to count the next hour his own ; and this uncertainty, as regards a 
solitary individual of the human species, so well expressed in the 
burial service—“ In the midst of life we are in death” —is extended, 
in the popular thought, to the community at large—to mankind 
viewed in the collective masses of nations. It is now demon- 
strated, however, that mortality is subject to a law, the operation 
of which is not less certain and regular than that of gravitation. It 
is proved by observation that, in the successive rise of generations, 
in the gradual development of their energies, and the consequent 
process of decay, mortality and sickness observe fixed laws—that 
they are always the same under the same circumstances, and only 


vary in proportion as the causes favorable or unfavorable to health 


preponderate. ! 

The physiology of the animal economy intimates that it was 
formed to exist in healthy action during a period of threescore and, 
ten years ; yet, in consequence of a defective organization, whe- 
ther hereditary or acquired, or from the immediate agency of sur- 
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rounding physical causes, every generation gives a certain ratio 
who fall sick at all ages, and of these a certain number die. The 
number of years that one thousand individuals, at the age of forty, 
for instance, have to live, may be predicted with a preciseness that 
cannot err more than a few months. 

But to return to medical men. The great majority of statisti- 
cians concur in putting them high on the scale of mortality, as 
appears from the following table by Casper and Lombard, in which 
are given the numbers in one hundred deaths, in different profes- 
sions, who have attained seventy years and upward :— 

Casper. Lombard. 
Clergymen, 42 46 
Agriculturists, 40 27 
Clerks of public offices, 33 36 
Barristers, 29 42 


School-masters, 27 _— 
Medical men, 24 33 


The opinion that medical men, as a class, have a high mortality, 
notwithstanding examples of the attainment of extreme old age 


among them is not rare, is also entertained by Mr. Chadwick, who 
gives, for 1839, the following as the average age at death of the three 
professions in England :—Clergymen, fifty-nine ; lawyers, fifty ; 
and physicians, forty five. 

Lastly, we shall present the results obtained from the ages at 
death of eight hundred and fifty medical men, who were distin- 
guished writers and cultivators of medical science, compiled by M. 
Du Bois from the Dictionnaire Historique de la Medecine, par Eloy. 
This table, in which forty-two in one hundred attained the age of 
seventy years and upward, was adduced by M. Du Bois, in confu- 
tation of Casper’s deductions :— 


Table of the Expectation of Life, deduced from the Deaths of seven hundred 
and seventy-eight Medical Men, at forty Years of Age and upward, com- 
pared with the Tables of English and French Annuitants, the Tables of 
Sweden and Finland, of Liverpool and Stockholm. 


Ages. 778 Male French Swedenand Liverpool. Stockholm. 
Medical English Annuitants. Finland. Males. Persons. 
Men. Annuitants. (Deparcieux.) Males, 
(Fenlaison.) Male & female. 


40 27°14 27°0 27°5 “24°6 21 18°12 

50 19°96 20°3 20°4 17°9 16 13°81 

60 13°74 14-4 14°3 22 — 9°52 

70 9°04 9°2 8°7 73 — 5°36 
anon 40 67°14 67°0 67°5 646 61 «BI 
of life. 
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Contrary, perhaps, to all other results, these distinguished medi- 
cal men enjoyed a vitality as high as the annuitants of England or 
France, which are selected lives ; while, compared with the general 
population of Sweden and Finland, or with the cities of Liverpool 
and Stockholm, the latter are far surpassed. At forty years of age, 
the expectation of life with the medical men, as shown in the lowest 
line, gives a favorable comparative expression. 

From a survey of the preceding investigations in their diversi- 
fied details, it is sufficiently obvious that life is a very fluctuating 
quantity. ‘Jt fluctuates,” as is well said by the learned Dr. 
Southwood Smith, in his ‘Philosophy of Health,” “in different 
countries at the same period; in the same country at different 
periods; in the same country, at the same period, in different 
places; in the same country, at the same period, in the same 
place, among different classes ; in the same country, at the same 
period, in the same place, among the same class, at the different 
determinate stages of life. Some few of these fluctuations, and 
more especially the last, depend upon the primary constitution of 
the organization in which life itself has its seat, over which man 
has little or no control. The great part of them depend on ex- 
ternal and adventitious agencies over which man has complete 
control. Human ignorance, apathy, and indolence, may render 
the duration of life, in regard to large classes and entire coun- 
tries, short; human knowledge, energy, and perseverance, may 
extend the duration of life far beyond what is commonly ima- 
gined.” 

It is thus also seen, that in every portion of the globe which man 
has made his abode, he is surrounded by noxious agents, by which 
the functions of his system are constantly liable to be deranged, 
and life itself to be extinguished ; but these causes of mortality are 
resisted by a power inherent in man’s constitution—the vis conser- 
vatrix, or, as it has been called, the wis medicatrix nature. Now, 
according to the relative power of these two forces, the one de- 
structive and the other conservative, must be the actual mortality ; 
and as this conservative power becomes weak in certain states of 
tle system, a delicate tgst of the presence and potency of the de- 
structive agents is afforded. Such are more particularly the con- 
dition of the system among lying-in women, among infants, among 
the inhabitants of large towns as compared with those of the coun- 
try, and among different classes of the same community. Conse- 
quently, the rate of mortality in every age and country among in- 
fants, the sick, and women in the parturient state, affords a measure 
of the relative degree of influence, as regards the whole population, 
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exercised by the two opposing powers—the vis conservatrix and 
the noxious agents surrounding man. 

‘“‘ The change that has taken place,” says Dr. Southwood Smith, 
*¢in the condition of lying-in women during the last century in all 
the nations of Europe, cannot be contemplated without astonish- 
ment. The mortality of lying-in women in France, at the Hotel 
Dieu of Paris, in 1'780, is stated to have been 1 in 15. In 1817, 
for the whole kingdom of Prussia, including all ranks, it was 1 in 
112. In England, in the year 1750, at the British Lying-in Hos- 
pital of London, it was 1 in 42; in 1780, it diminished to 1 in 60; 
in the years between 1789 and 1798, it further decreased to 1 in 
288 ; in 1822, at the Lying-in Hospital of Dublin, it was no more 
than 1 in 223; while during the last fifteen years at Lewes, a 
healthy provincial town, out of 2410 cases there have been only 
two deaths, that is, 1 in 1205. There is no reason to suppose that 
the mortality in the state of parturition is less at Lewes than in 
any other equally-healthy country town in England.” 

It further appears, if the accuracy of the data can be relied on, 
that within a century the progressive diminution of mortality in 
Europe, among the sick of all ages, has been equally marked. 

That the mean duration of life has been extended with the ad- 
vance of Christianity and civilization, is a well-known fact. In 
consequence of greater security in person and property, more cer- 
tain returns in the various industrial pursuits, better and more 
abundant food, and other causes of a kindred nature, the civilized 
and Christianized countries of the present day give a higher ave- 
rage of the duration of human life than perhaps at any other period 
of the world’s history. ote. 

Many examples might be adduced of countries, once well go- 
verned, and consequently prosperous and healthy, which, by a 
change of rulers, became a scene of desolation and of pestilence. 
A case in point is afforded by the altered aspect of Palestine, which, 
instead of having as formerly a crowded population dwelling in a 
“land flowing with milk and honey,” is now almost a desert, pos- 
sessed by the roaming and lawless Arabs. The same fate, with 
the loss of liberty, has awaited Greece and Italy. As their cities 
fell into decay, in the same ratio as poverty took the place of wealth, 
was vigorous health supplanted by disease, and thus also was the 
rural population diminished. Thus have the face of Italy, and in 
a corresponding degree its climate, as regards salubrity, been 
changed at three or four distinct periods. By the incursions of 
barbarian conquerors, her cities and villas have been more than 
once sacked and burned, these despoilers laying waste at the same 
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time her fields and vineyards; and to these causes of diminution 
of population were soon added famine and pestilence. The most 
highly-cultivated districts of ancient Italy, as for instance Latium, 
with her hundred cities, now present the dismal aspect of desola- 
tion. How melancholy are these changes! The very temples and 
groves dedicated to Hygeia and Aésculapius are now the chosen 
seats of malaria ! 

Similar examples of desolation, resulting from the same causes 
in other countries, might be readily adduced. In the history of 
Holland we have a noble instance of how a people, sustained by 
free institutions, have been enabled not only to triumph over the 
most discouraging circumstances of physical geography, but even 
to convert these very circumstances into so many sources of wealth. 
Were these stimulants to industry, however, taken away by the 
oppression, for instance, of domestic tyrants, we should soon have, 
in proportion as her dikes fall to decay, another example of desola- 
tion breathing pestilence, and as a consequence depopulation. 

It is thus seen that history clearly establishes an inseparable 
connection between health and longevity on the one hand, and so- 
cial order and good government on the other. The true sign of a 
real and permanent increase of population is, says Baron Humboldt, 
the increase of the means of subsistence; and hence we cannot 
but admit that an important truth is represented by the metaphori- 
cal expression of a political economist—“ Wherever there is a loaf 
added, there 1s a man born.” 

All investigations of this nature lead clearly to the irresistible 
conclusion, that if, in God’s. government of the affairs of men, there 
is one truth more plainly written than another, it is, that in propor- 
tion as civil liberty and virtue prevail, in proportion as the laws are 
just, securing the greatest good of the greatest number, and in pro- 
portion as the people are industrious and enlightened, will man be 
exempt from disease, his life be longer, and his happiness greater ; 
and in view of the great mortality of the lower classes, in teaching 
the poor man how to be healthy, he will to the same extent be 
taught how to be virtuous, prosperous, and contented. ‘These facts 
are, indeed, of the highest i importance equally to the philanthropist, 
the philosopher, and thé Christian ; for, while health is improved 
ana the mean duration of life is extended through proper hygiénic 


measures, crime is, at the same time, diminished and prisons are . 


emptied. 

As the maximum of the happiness of the mass is to be sought in 
the maximum of individual happiness, and as the sources of happi- 
ness have their origin in the depths of man’s physical organization, 
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it ought to be the leading object of all communities to reach the 
perfection of this physical condition. Indeed, according to the 
perfection or imperfection of the latter, if the regular course of life 
is interrupted by no accident, is its length or brevity. These two 
conditions exercise a mutual influence. If the physical condition 
is neglected, the mental powers cannot be fully developed ; and 
the enjoyment of happiness, in truth, presupposes a certain degree 
of perfection in the physical organization. A sound physical con- 
dition is itself a rich source of enjoyment; while this very corpo- 
real soundness is still further improved by a permanent state of en- 
joyment. Were these two conditions, then, always in harmony—a 
perfection of physical organization and a permanent state of men- 
tal enjoyment—human existence would always be extended to the 
utmost bounds compatible with original conformation. Longevity 
then is an object to be desired ; for it is, as a general rule, coinci- 
dent with happiness. Happiness without longevity there may be; 
but the converse—longevity without happiness—is not possible, 
inasmuch as long life is incompatible with the mental condition 
that necessarily accompanies bad health. If the mind is in a state 
of suffering, to maintain the physical functions in a natural and 
vigorous condition is impossible. Let our object, therefore, be to 
impart and receive the largest measure of the noblest, the most 
exalted enjoyment. Enjoyment, however, is not to be understood 
as the only aim of life ; but so closely are happiness and longevity 
connected, that it is the oniy condition of life compatible with a 
protracted term of existence. Longevity, it may be repeated, is 
surely desirable, inasmuch as it infers a well-spent, happy life. 
How precious, then, as bad men seldom attain longevity, are the 
days of a good old man who has entered the vale of years with 
chastened feelings and matured experience :— 
‘“‘ Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 

And worthily becomes his silver locks ; 

He wears the marks of many years well spent, 

Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience.” 


How exceedingly important, in the judgment of the Jewish legis- 
lator, was the attainment of longevity, appears, when, as the motive 
to every moral duty and every religious observance, he made the 
promise, THAT THY DAYS MAY BE LONG IN THE LAND WHICH THE 
Lorp toy Gop HATH GIVEN THEE. 
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Art. VIII.—Grammar of the Greek Language, for the use of High 
Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Raruaet Kiuner, Conrector 
of the Lyceum, Hanover. ‘Translated from the German by 
B. B. Epwarps, Professor in the Theological Seminary, and 
S. H. Tayzor, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover. Pp. vi, 
604. Andover: Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. New-York : Mark 
H. Newman. London: Wiley and Putnam. 1844. 


WE heartily congratulate our readers, and all lovers of sound 
learning, on the appearance of this volume; and this not merely 
because it opens to all access to a Greek Grammar very much 
superior to those which have hitherto appeared in the English lan- 
guage, and offers a most valuable aid in the more thorough study 
of the Greek—such an aid as was to be found only in the German 
language—but also because it brings us assurance of the advance- 
ment making by our countrymen in the scientific study of language. 
We have an honest pride in claiming for our countrymen the credit 
of having put into an English dress the most scientific Greek 
Grammar which has yet been produced. It only remains for our 
colleges and universities to sustain the enterprising publishers, and 
we confidently look forward to the day when the grammar schools 
and academies will be supplied with elementary grammars suited 
to guide the learner in his first steps in the acquisition of the Greek 
language. ‘This is not the first indication that a better spirit is 
abroad, and that we cannot longer be satisfied with the miserably 
meager things which passed under the name of Greek Grammars, 
such as Valpy’s, Fisk’s, and the like; nor even with the valuable 
but imperfect grammar of Buttmann, which, having accomplished 
its noble mission of good, must give place to others occupying a 
more advanced position. We shall now be able to put into the 
hands of our youth a grammar which cannot be mastered without 
not only securing a respectable knowledge of the language of 
which it gives the grammatical forms and the syntax, but, what is 
of more moment, giving a healthful exercise to the mind. This is 
a great gain: for with regard to the poor apologies for Greek 
Grammars which most‘of our colleges, and our academies almost 
without exception, have adopted and retained as the vehicles of 
grammatical instruction in the Greek language, one might know. 
everything contained in them and yet have no really accurate 
knowledge of Greek, and be as ignorant of the science of grammar 
as of Chinese. We can now judge whether our colleges mean to 
plod on in the old way, or to bestir themselves, and make an effort 
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to keep pace with the progress of knowledge in this department 
by substituting copious and accurate grammars for the dull trash 
which too many of them have continued to countenance. We are 
glad that no school of higher grade can longer find an apology for 
wasting the time and means of youth in superficial and merely em- 
pirical teaching, and that we may hope to take out of the hands 
of the enemies of classical learning their most formidable weapon 
of attack. The English translation of Matthie’s Greek Grammar 
was too copious and too expensive to be generally used in colleges, 
and was wholly unsuited to preparatory schools. It was adopted 
as a text-book in but one public institution in the country, so far 
as we are apprised, namely, the Virginia University, and there only 
for the graduating class. Rost’s Greek Grammar, which has been 
translated in England, and deservedly has a very high reputation 
in Germany, has not been accessible to the American student un- 
less conversant with German; and although it has very great 
merits, among which may be reckoned by some the simplicity of 
its classification, it is, at the same time, less satisfactory in its 
exhibition of the grammatical forms of words, and in the syntax 
gives a less complete view of the present state of grammatical sci- 
ence in this department. It seems to us that the translators have 
done a better service by selecting Kiihner’s Grammar to present 
to the American public, and that their offering should be thankfully 
accepted. 

Of the execution of the translation we have not the means of 
forming so accurate a judgment as we could desire, having before 
us only the first edition of the original, from which the second edi- 
tion used by the translators would seem to vary considerably. The 
task of translating a grammar written in German is attended with 
difficulty, from the fact that the German language is so much 
richer than the English in forms by which to express, without cir- 
cumlocution, the more exact relations between thoughts, and that 
it admits so much more readily compounds, however new, which 
can be imitated in English only to a very limited degree. Besides, 
1o most merely English readers, the more recondite doctrines of 
grammar, and the terms in which they are conveyed, are more or 
less novel, and forms of expression which, to one familiar with the 
German writings on philosophy; are easy and of obvious import, 
can hardly be rendered directly and hterally into English so as to 
convey a clear and definite sense. The translator has to choose 
between two difficulties; either he must render the original less 
literally, or he must appear in a dress somewhat foreign, and adopt 
forms of expression which may offend the English reader’s taste. 
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The translators have chosen the latter course, and by adhering 
closely to the original have sometimes admitted expressions which 
to many readers may seem obscure or harsh. We are not sure 
that it would not be better, in the general, to attempt no more than 
to seize the idea of the author, and aim simply to transfer it into 
the more usual forms of the English language. What is the obvi- 


ous meaning of the term “ principal sentence ?”-(§ 259.) In Eng- , 


lish we speak of the chief or leading as opposed to the subordinate 
member of a proposition; but the term “ principal sentence” con- 
veys quite another notion, and one not intended by the original. 
It may be hoped, however, that the careful student will hardly fail 
of apprehending the sense of the translated text, aided especially, 
as he will be, by the examples adduced in illustration. And, so 
far as we have found opportunity to examine the translation, we 
can commend it as furnishing as good a version of the original as 
the liberal mode adopted could be expected to afford. 

The occasion of introducing to our readers a translation of a 
highly-valued grammar would seem to allow us the privilege of 
saying something of the absolute merits of the original work itself; 
and under other more favorable circumstances, namely, with less 
constraint than our narrow limits and the necessary character of 
this notice impose on us, we would willingly, though with much 
diffidence of our qualifications for it, address ourselves to the task. 
As it is, we will venture briefly to set down some things which our 
acquaintance with Dr. Kihner’s Grammar has suggested to us. 
While we cordially concur in the general sentence of approbation 
which Dr. Kiihner’s grammars have met with, we have at the same 
time found in the Schulgrammatik, as well as in his Ausfihrliche 
Grammatik, what we conceive to be defects and errors worthy of 
note. Thus the foundation of the etymology is laid in the nature 
and relations of the sounds represented by the letters ; and the ex- 
planation of these we expect to find in the definition of the two 
great classes of letters, vowels and consonants. The former are 
articulate sounds formed by the uninterrupted emission of the air 
through the vocal tube; and the difference between one vowel 
sound and another is mgde by the peculiar shape given to the vocal 
tube, and its compression or expansion at certain points: compare 
a@ando,e andi. The latter are articulate sounds formed by the 


interruption of the air as it proceeds along the vocal tube; and the 


difference between one consonant and another is made by inter- 
rupting the air at different points, and with greater or less force: 
compare b with c, or g, d, t, uttered at the end of a syllable, as eb, 


ec, ed, et. Again, the liquids or semivowels are formed by a par- 
Vou. IV.—40 
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tial interruption of the air sent through the vocal tube, as J, m, &c. 
It is seen at once, and from their very definition, why the vowels 
may be indefinitely prolonged in sound, the liquids somewhat, and 
the mute consonants not at all. From the nature of these sounds 
respectively result the laws of the prosody or the length of sylla- 
bles, and from their relations to each other the laws which govern 
the interchange of letters made in passing from one dialect to an- 
other. Now what is said on this fundamental subject in § 3, 2, of 
the translation, viz.: ‘‘the sounds which are emitted almost with- 
out any action of the throat, tongue, and lips, and which proceed in 
the freest manner from the breast, are called vowels; the rest are 
consonants,” appears to us wholly insufficient to convey any just 
ideas of the character of the sounds represented by the vowel and 
consonant signs. We can only advert here to the want of accu- 
racy, or, to say the least, of completeness, in the definition of the 
hiatus, § 8; to the looseness of such statements as that v is changed 
into a, (§ 18, 1,) both the fact and the explanation being inconsist- 
ent with acknowledged principles ; to the constantly-repeated over- 
sight involved in saying that the 9 in BaOvepooc is doubled for the 
sake of euphony, when it is so manifestly an example of a letter 
written double for the simple reason that, the stress of the voice 
falling on it, it is doubled in pronunciation; to the improbable as- 
sertion that tin BAdmrw is inserted merely to strengthen the conso- 
nant 7, (§ 24, 1, (a), ) and that the gen. yeveog is instead of yeveo- 
o¢ ; (§ 16, 1;) to the carelessness of expression seen in the state- 
ment that 7, 8, ¢, coming before o, are changed into y, ($ 20, 1,) 
when it can only have been meant that these letters coming before 
o unite with it to form the compound letter ; to the etymological 
legerdemain exhibited in showing that-in évviyi—instead of éo- 
vupe vestio—the o is assimilated to the following v, and in esui— 
instead of e0-ui—o is omitted, but ¢ is lengthened into e, (§ 20, 
Rem. 3,) the fact being that in évvvpe the radix is é, Lat. ve, and 
the termination vvyt, of which the v being doubled in pronunciation 
by the stress of the voice is written double—compare Jdetk-vupe ; 
and that in exé the radix is ¢, as in Lat. e-st, e-sse, the lengthening 
of € into & not requiring the assumption of a o to explain it. 
Again, we can do no more than express our opinion that in § 27, 
on the quantity of syllables, a grammar which is philosophical as 
well as practical in its character, should have stated the ground of 
the rule as well as the rule itself. 

Among the more difficult and important tasks of the grammarian 
must be reckoned the giving clear and accurate, and at the same 
time brief definitions. In this we cannot say that Dr. Kihner 
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has always been successful, nor that the second edition of the 
Schulgrammatik, as known to us in the translation, has always 
improved upon the first. Thus in $ 38, adjectives are said to ex- 
press a property, as great, small, &c. Now the name of a pro- 
perty, according to § 38, 2, (1), is a substantive; and so the defi- 
nition of an adjective is the same as that of a substantive, and no 
distinction is made between them. And, in fact, an adjective so 
far as it is merely the name of a property or quality is a substan- 
tive, nothing more; and hence the familiar fact that when used in 
this sense alone it furnishes many abstract substantive nouns, as 
TO Kady “ the beautiful.” But the peculiarity of the adjective noun 
is, that it names a quality as attached to an object—as its attribute ; 
so that the word small, in the example a small ‘house, not only 
names the property of smallness, but marks that it is attached to 
an object as its attribute. This distinction, attended, it is true, by 
a false definition of the participle, is given by our author at § 74, 
but without perhaps giving sufficient prominency to it. In‘the 
same way the briefer definition of the pronouns (§ 38, 2, (3,)) viz., 
that they are words which “refer to an object,” is totally insuffi- 
cient ; and the fuller and more distinct definition given in § 86, 1, 
viz., that ‘‘ Pronouns do not like substantives express the idea of an 
object, but only the relation of an object to the speaker,” can hardly 
be said to be accurate, since the words, J, thou, he, are really the 
names of objects, standing it is true in peculiar relations, yet not 
the less on that account objects, and not mere relations. Again, 
verbs are said to be words which “ express action,” (§ 38, 5,) and in 
the fuller definition in § 102, 1, it is stated that “the verb expresses 
an action, which is affirmed of a subject.”"—Whether the affirma- 
tion of the action constitutes a part of the verb the definition does 
not tell us; and yet this is the only characteristic mark by which 
we can distinguish the verb properly so called from certain nouns, 
and attention to it as distinguished from the other element of the 
verb enables us to find a clue to guide us through the otherwise 
perplexing doctrines of the moods, tenses, &c. It is certain, from 
§ 253, (b,) that our author recognizes with more or less distinct- 
ness the affirmation ag that part of the verb which is varied by the 
moods ; and yet he has failed to avail himself of this truth to eluci- 
date satisfactorily the distinction between the moods, and the true 
character of the tenses. When the tenses are said (} 253, (a)) to 
express “‘the relation of time of the predicate,” we cannot but re- 
gret the absence of the clearness which is here requisite. Does 
the ‘‘ time of the predicate” mean the time of action or of the affir- 
mation? Certainly of the action: but if so, why not say it, seeing 
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that this point determined we shall be able to answer some other- 
wise perplexing questions regarding the use of the tenses. Further, 
the moods are said (§ 253, (b)) to express ‘the relation of the affir- 
mation contained in the predicate to the subject,” and in § 258, 2, 
it is stated that ‘‘ the moods exhibit the relation in which a thought 
that is expressed, stands to the mind of the speaker.” Neither 
definition, in our humble opinion, is satisfactory. 'The speaker or 
writer uses different moods or different forms, so called, according 
to the different manner in which he would have the hearer or reader 
understand him, as affirming the action or state contained in the 
verb—aflirming or declaring it as something actual, he uses the 
indicative ; as something which may or may not be, as an assump- 
tion, conjecture, and the like, he uses the subjunctive or optative ; 
and when he would directly urge or enjoin it upon the hearer, &c., 
he uses the imperative. Now when it is said that the modes ex- 
press the relation of the affirmation to the subject, or the relation 
of a thought that is expressed to the mind of the speaker, we are 
not sure that we recognize in this dress a simple and important 
truth. We are satisfied, after all that has been written on this sub- 
ject, that the manner in which this important part of the grammar 
is presented is yet wanting in the clearness and simplicity of which 
it is susceptible. 

Much as we find to commend in that part of Dr. Kiihner’s Gram- 
mar which is occupied with the forms of words, we would gladly 
see some things altered, or if we may be allowed, without the 
charge of presumption, to speak our mind freely, corrected. ‘To 
point out all the instances which our acquaintance with the work 
has obliged us to note, would not be suitable to the limits of this 
notice ; but we may mention a few by way of examples. The 
first declension has the root ending in a or 7. If so, the nomina- 
tive sing. has no ending, but is denoted simply by the root. Why, 
then, in the paradigm, print di«-7, dix-n¢, &c., as if the root were dix, 
and not dixn, and as if 7 were the sign of the nominative ; 7¢ of the 
genitive, &c.? What is intended by the form pv-a4? What is the 
root, and what is @ (-¢a)? The second declension has the root end- 
ing in 0, and the nom. sing. would, e. g., be Adyo-¢. What but con- 
fused notions can the student get from the form Aéy-o¢ as printed in 
the paradigm (§ 46,) and so of Ae-0¢°(§ 48)? The classification of 
the nouns of the third declension is such as cannot fail to commend 
itself to every attentive reader as greatly superior to that of Butt- 
mann, Matthie, Rost, &c., and as answering in the main the requi- 
sites of a scientific classification. We would suggest, however, 
that the second and third classes (§ 52,) properly speaking belong 
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together, and should form but one. They have, for their common 
characteristic, admitting a very few exceptions, or rather throwing 
out some which have no place here, as dawap, Aéwr, Howe, atdac, the 
ending of the root in the liquids », e. Such of them as have a short 
vowel preceding the radical ending lengthen it, the voice resting 
on the final syllable, or by way of compensation. ‘This classifica- 
tion would, we think, be not only simpler and more consistent with 
general principles, but would relieve us from the necessity of as- 
suming such monstrosities as rad. atdoc, gen. asdda-o¢ ; rad. 7owe, 
gen. 79wWo-o¢. We think it would be better to make oéAag¢ (§ 52, 3) 
an exception to the general rule for neuters, rather than admit such 
a form as gen. oéAao-oc. 

The formation of the comparative and superlative is simplified, 
as compared with that commonly given, but is hardly to be justified 
throughout on etymological principles. We mention, in illustra- 
tion, the statement that certain adjectives in o¢, as evdtoc, &c., after 
dropping o¢ insert the syllable at, as wéo-o¢, comp. peo-ai-repog ; 
and that adj. in y¢, gen. ov, shorten the ending 7¢ into ce, e. g. 
KAénr-nco, comp. KAerT-Lo-Tepoc. Omitting other instances, we re- 
mark, that taking the general rule, the root is weoo, and the regular 
comp. would be peow-repoc, from which the comp. pecaé-regog dif- 
fers only in substituting ac instead of for the lengthened form of 
final o of the radix; and that in «Aémrn-¢ the rad. is KAetrn, not 
«Aerr, and the comparative o-Tepoc, o being inserted in the same 
way as in de-owé¢; and then the comp. kAerri-orepoc varies from 
the common form by substituting ¢ for 7 at the end of the radix. 

A few points in the formation of the verb we would have been 
glad to remark upon, but must confine ourselves to a few words 
respecting the augment and reduplication. Buttmann and others 
seemed to consider the reduplication as another augment: Kihner 
has consulted both accuracy and convenience in separating them 
entirely. Again, no distinction, so far as we are aware, had been 
before made between the signification of the prefix called an aug- 
ment and that called a reduplication. Kiuhner has distinctly as- 
signed to the reduplication the office of denoting completed action ; 
and yet has omitted té mark the equally-obvious office of the aug- 
ment to denote past time. We have long been struck by the omis- 
sion of grammarians to notice this distinction.’ That no one may 
doubt its reality, let him consider, to say nothing of other proofs, 
the fact that the pluperfect in the indicative has both the redupli- 
cation and the augment, to denote both completed action and past 
time ; and that the reduplication is retained in the optative, sub- 
junctive, imperative, infinitive, and participles, all of which admit 
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the idea of completed action. We feel bound to add that Dr. 
Kihner has left little to be desired in regard to the forms, and 
generally in regard to the signification of the verb, which we are 
pleased to see occupying in the translation a place after, instead of 
before, the nouns, &e. 

We find peculiar pleasure in commending the syntax of our au- 
thor, which both in its details and in its classification has the merit 
of being based on scientific principles. Whether this classification 
be the best practically and theoretically which the subject admits 
of we cannot undertake here to examine, although we are free to 
express our opinion that it will assuredly give the student not only 
more just ideas of the relations between the various parts of a sen- 
tence than were to be found in the grammars published, but ideas 
which those grammars did not even attempt to present. Some 
may find the arrangement of the materials composing the syntax 
too complicated, but let not such judge hastily, remembering that 
the difficulty may arise from the mere necessity of a more thorough 
comprehension of the connection and mutual dependency of the 
parts composing a discourse, and not from anything needlessly 
complicated in the arrangement itself. 

Of the details of the syntax, although we cannot agree with the 
author in some of his views, we feel authorized to speak in terms 
of the highest praise. No important usage of the language has, 
we feel assured, been omitted, and the explanations given are gene- 
rally satisfactory. Even in the cases in which we would venture 
to differ from the author, we find the labor of research greatly 
lightened by a copious citation of examples under the appropriate 
head. ‘To give an illustration or two of our remark: the accusa- 
tive (§ 276) does not, we think, indicate ‘‘the object toward which 
the action of the verb is directed” (the whither-case, as our trans- 
lators have it)—that is, the dative properly so called—but the object 
actually reached by the motion or action of the verb ; and hence its 
various significations of amount of measure, result, or effect, &c. 
Nor, again, is the dative the where-case, this being utterly irrecon- 
cilable with other significations of this case, and appropriate only 
to the cases in which it performs the office of the Locativus of the 
Sanscrit Grammars, and should have this of another name, say that 
of ablative, following the Latin Grammars. The dative properly 
denotes the object aimed at by the action or motion of the verb. 
From this signification is to be distinguished that in which a case 
of the same form denotes the instrument, and which should be re- 
ferred to a different head. To bring these totally different signifi- 
cations into one class, and give to them the same definition, 1s con- 
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trary to all just principles of classification, and tends to endless 
confusion. We prefer to follow Thiersch in making two cases of 
the same form, just as is done in Latin, calling one the dative, the 
other the ablative. The method which Kihner has adopted from 
preceding grammarians has led him into theories of the uses of the 
cases, and of the prepositions as connected with them, which we 
are obliged to regard as totally unfounded. 

In conclusion, we have no other apology to offer for the more 
than usually-extended notice which we have taken of this work 
than the desire we had to testify our sense of its merits by present- 
ing something more than a general expression of approbation. 
We ought to add that the work is exceedingly well got up, both 
as to the paper and type. 





Art. 1X.—Critical Notices. 


1. Life of Martin Luther. To which is prefixed an Expository Essay on 
the Lutheran Reformation. By Rev. Grorce Cusit. With an 
Appendix, containing a Chronological Table of the principal Events 
occurring during the Period of Luther’s Life. 12mo., pp. 348. New- 
York: Lane & Sandford. 1844. 


Tue subject of this book is, for its real grandeur, unrivaled among 
the subjects of merely human history. It has been so often touched 
by the greatest masters, that it requires uncommon courage to approach 
it, and uncommon talents to present it in its real greatness, and to sur- 
round it with its native splendors. Mr. Cubit, however, has not de- 
graded his theme. This book is a spirited performance, and reflects 
honor upon the head and heart of the author. We have only time and 
space to say we hope this Life of Luther will be extensively circulated 
and read by our preachers and people. 





2. Hyponoia ; or, Thoughts on a Spiritual Understanding of the Apoca- 
lypse, or Book of Revelation. With some Remarks upon the Parou- 
sta, or Second Coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and an Appendix 
_ the Man of Sirf. 8vo. Pp. 707. New-York: Leavitt, Trow, 

0. 1844. 


WE have here a large and labored work upon the Apocalypse. We 
have not been able to see how the author (who for some reason con- 
ceals himself) has carried out his principles of interpretation. His 
plan is thus stated in the preface :-— 

“The Apocalypse has been generally supposed to contain a pro- 
phetic account of certain political and ecclesiastical changes in the 
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history of the visible church of Christ ; instead of this, it is here taken 
to be an unveiling of the mysterious truths of Christian doctrine, with 
an exhibition of certain opposite errors—a revelation made by Jesus 
Christ of himself—an intellectual manifestation ; corresponding with 
what is apprehended to be the Scripture purport of the second coming 
of the Son of man.” 

We have been accustomed to look with about equal doubt upon those 
expositions of the Revelation which give “a local habitation and a 
name” to all the symbols of the book, and those which, like our author, 
sptritualize them all. There may be much useful historical matter in 
the former class, and much clear Christian doctrine and excellent reli- 
gious discourse in the latter; but which has found out the accurate 
meaning of the revelator, or whether both are not wrong, is quite 
another matter. We as yet are so blind as to coincide somewhat with 
Adam Clarke in the opinion, that the book of the Revelation is not yet 
understood by any human being living. There is in the work upon 
our table the appearance of learning and research, and for those who 
have a taste for this class of expositions of the prophecies it probably 
has strong attractions. 





3. Christ our Example. By Caroutne Fry, author of “ The Listener,” 
“ Scripture Reader’s Guide,” &c., &c. 12mo., pp. 285. New- 
York: J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton-street. 1844. 

Tuts is emphatically a good book. There is upon its pages a glow 
of holy fervor—the outbeamings of a divine spirituality—a blazing of 
the light of deep experience in the things of God. No pious mind can 
come into contact with the spirit and sentiments of this work without 
an increase of pious affections, and especially a longing to be more 
like Curist. When our publishers employ their capital in sending 
out into the world such books as “ Christ our Example,” they ought to 
be patronized by all evangelical Christians, and they will certainly 
meet with the approbation and blessing of the great Head of the church. 





4. The whole Works of Robert Leighton, D. D., Archbishop of Glasgow. 
To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author. By Joun Norman 
Pearson. With a Table of the Texts of Scripture, and an Index 


of the Subjects discussed; compiled expressly for this edition. 
New-York: John C. Riker. 


WE are gratified at length to announce the completion of this im- 
portant and long-desired work. Among our standard writers of the 


_ seventeenth century, probably not one ranks higher for his felicitous 
unfolding of divine truth than Leighton ; and as there was no American 
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edition, the Commentary and Expositions of that renowned writer were 
beyond the reach of ordinary purchasers. Mr. Riker therefore has 
conferred a great favor upon the religious community by stereotyping 
this collection of Leighton’s productions ; which, we learn by the pre- 
fatory notice, is the only copy that includes all his known articles ; 
being the collection of every disquisition and letter which are found 
in the last standard editions both of London and Edinburgh. It conse- 
quently comprises more matter than either of those copies separately. 
But the value of the present edition is greatly augmented by the addi- 
tional facts connected with his life, as extracted from the Edinburgh 
edition ; and, above all, by the enlarged indexes which he has procured 
for the whole series of commentaries, expositions, lectures, and ser- 
mons. In neither of the European copies was there a single reference 
to the multifarious topics on which the erudite author has discoursed ; 
so that it was almost impossible to recur to any theme, however im- 
portant and desirable, which the reader wished to reperuse. This 
deficiency has been supplied by indexes extending to thirty-one pages, 
which alone, to the possessors of the foreign copies, are worth more 
than the price of the whole work. The following is rather a rhetorical, 
but still a true view of the productions of this eminent divine :-—— 
‘“‘ Leighton is great by the magnificence of his thoughts ; by the spon- 
taneous emanations of a mind replete with sacred knowledge, and 
bursting with seraphic affections ; and by that pauseless gush of intel- 
lectual splendor, in which the intermediate letter is eclipsed and al- 
most annihilated, that full scope may be given to the mighty effulgence 
of the informing spirit.” 





5. Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. By Joseru Butier, Bishop of Durham. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 18mo. 


Tue person who has not carefully studied Butler’s “ Analogy of 
Religion” may be thankful that there is one book, at least, in which 
he will “meet with many things to which he has not before attended.” 
It bears the indelible stamp of originality and perpetuity. The disqui- 
sition contains two parts—I. On Natural, and II. On Revealed Reli- 
gion. The seven chapters of the first part comprise an exposition of 
the “ Future Life—the Government of God—and a State of Probation.” 
The second part includes eight chapters on the “ Importance of Chris- 
tianity—its peculiar System—the Evidences for it—and the Evidence of 
Analogy.” ‘To a reflecting student, this work is beyond all price; 
and ignorance of its contents is a proof of defect in theological acquire- 
ments. The illumination which Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion” sheds , 
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is indispensable ; and the disciples who have not surveyed the visible 
works of Jehovah and the doctrines of the gospel through Butler’s 
mental telescope should instantly purchase his precious double reflector, 
that they may perceive the glory of God in the “ great mystery of god- 
liness,” as well as in the wonders of the heavens. 





6. The Obligations of the World to the Bible; a Series of Lectures to 
Young Men. By Garpner Sprine, D. D., Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in the city of New-York. New-York: J.S. 
Taylor & Co. 


Dr. Sprine’s Lectures on the Influence of the Bible were first pub- 
lished some four or five years since, and were then favorably received 
by the religious and literary public. ‘The first edition having been 
some time since exhausted, the work had become scarce in the market, 
and hard to be procured. To meet the demand of the public, another 
edition is now issued. The work requires no recommendation among 
those to whom it is known, but we fear that it is not duly appreciated, 
because it is not more generally read. We could most heartily wish 
that a copy of it were in every family, and that it could be read and 
pondered by every person in our land. ‘The learned author has 
done a good service in pointing out the world’s indebtedness to this, 
the true source of real and substantial good to mankind. It is wise to 
direct the thirsty traveler to the fountain, where the waters are always 
pure, rather than to the more distant streams, where truth is mingled 
with human prejudices and the wisdom of the world. No one, we 
think, after reading these Lectures, can fail to be more fully persuaded 
of the transcendent excellence of the Bible, as a system of religious 


truth and moral discipline. ‘To young men especially—the class of 
persons immediately addressed—this volume is an invaluable present, 
and it is to be hoped that very many may be led by it, not only to es- 


teem the Bible more highly, but also to study its sacred pages, so as 


to fashion their characters by its spirit, and to order their lives by its 
sacred precepts. 





7. Neal’s History of the Puritans. Edited by Rev. J. O. Cuoutes. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Tue Harpers are doing good service to the cause of religious free- 
dom by issuing, in a form so cheap and accessible, this standard his- 
tory of a most heroic and devoted people. The importance of the 
great events in which they were engaged to the cause of truth can 
scarcely be estimated ; and passing events show too clearly the ne- 
. eessity of making more familiar to the common mind the great princi- 
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ples upon which they acted, and the successive steps by which they 
succeeded in redeeming the church from its ancient and oppressive 
thraldom. The work is issued in numbers, each of which is sold at 
twenty-five cents. 





8. The Works of Hannah More. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue delightful and excellent miscellaneous works of Hannah More 
have just been published by the Harpers in a series of numbers, at a 
rate so cheap that we hope they will find their way into the hands of 
thousands throughout the country to whom they have been hitherto 
unknown. They are among the best productions of sanctified genius, 
and are admirably adapted to impress upon the mind the principles and 
truths of the Christian religion, and to recommend them to practice. 





9. An Improved Grammar of the English Language, on the Inductive 
System: with which Elementary and Progressive Lessons in Compo- 
sition are combined. For the Use of Schools and Academies, and 
Private Learners. By Rev. Braprorp Frazer, some time Principal 
of Elizabeth Female Academy, Washington, Mi. 12mo., pp. 192. 
Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. New-York: M.H. Newman. 1844. 
We have not had sufficient time to examine this grammar, to enable 

us to decide confidently upon its merits. The several particulars in 
which the author claims to have improved upon former grammars are 
truly important. He has thoroughly studied the philosophy of the lan- 
guage, and having been a practical teacher, has had ample opportunity 
to prove the defects of former systems, as the means of communicating 
the principles of the science to the learner. We hope much from this 
effort to make the study of English grammar agreeable, and to bring the 
acquisition of its principles within the reach of reasonable exertions. 





10, Geneva and Rome.—Rome, Papal, as portrayed by Prophecy and His- 
tory. By S. R. L. Gavsen, (of Geneva.) With an Introduction. 
By the Rev. E. BickerstITH. 

11. Faith and Knowledge. By J. H. Mente D’Avsiene. 

Tue above are the tisles of two little volumes, lately issued from the 
press of J. S. Taylor and Co., 145 Nassau-street, N. Y. Geneva 
seems indeed to be resuming her former strength and commanding po- 
sition among the churches of Protestantism ; and there is further cause 
of gratulation that her divinity, without suffering in any vital part, comes 
to us now divested of the offensive features of the Genevese theology 
of the sixteenth century. The first of the above-named works is the 
address of Professor Gausen, delivered before the Divinity School of 
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Geneva at its opening last year, exhibiting the character of Papal Rome, 
as the real Man of Sin, as portrayed in prophecy and illustrated by his- 
tory. Itis an ingenious and plausible exposition of prophecy as ap- 
plied to the past career of the Christian church. The second, from the 
pen of D’Aubigné,—whose name has become a household word,—is a 
plain, but forcible exhibition of the relations of Christian faith and spe- 
culative divinity. Religion, as there set forth, is a burning spirit 
of life and power. Of this hidden life, faith is the immediate in- 
strumental cause, while knowledge is imparted to the quickened soul 
by the illumined word and the indwelling Spirit. At atime when a 
religion of outward forms is intruding itself upon the church, such pro- 
ductions are called for, and cannot fail to exert a salutary influence. 
We hope these little volumes may be widely circulated and generally 
read. They are well adapted to the wants of the more advanced mem- 
bers of sabbath schools, and should be in every sabbath-school library. 





12. A Pictorial History of the United States, with Notices of other Por- 
tions of America. By S. G. Goopricu, author of Peter Parley’s 
Tales. For the Use of Schools. 12mo., pp. 354. Philadelphia : 
Sorin & Ball, and Samuel Agnew. 1844. 

Tuis is one of a series of historical works which the enterprising 
publishers are bringing out in the same style. We can say nothing to 
add to the high reputation of the author as a writer of books for 
schools—this is well known to the public. All we can say at present 
is, that the work is neatly and beautifully executed, both as to its mat- 
ter and form. We have no doubt but the enterprise will be duly appre- 
ciated, and amply rewarded by an enlightened public. 





13. The Conservative Principle in our Literature. An Address before 
the Literary Societies of the Hamilton Literary and Theological Insti- 
tution, Madison County, N. Y. Delivered on Tuesday Evening, June 
13, 1843. By Wm. R. Wixtiiams, Pastor of the Amity-street Bap- 
tist Church, New-York. 18mo., pp. 135. Second Edition. New- 
York: Lewis Colby. 1844. 


WE are exceedingly pleased with this production. It is a bold and 
truthful exhibition of the vices and perils of our literature, and of the true 
conservative principle. The style, though not remarkable for smooth- 
ness, is perspicuous and forcible. We could wish this timely admoni- 
tion might produce its appropriate results. 





Errata.—On page 380 of the July Number, (Vol. I'V,) in the first 
paragraph, fifth line—third paragraph, eighth line—and in the fourth 
paragraph, seventh line, insert # ’Eyovoa before Bootdeiav. 











